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CAN ONE BE CHRISTIAN 
AND FREE? 


By CLARENCE C. LITTLE 


Many husbands and wives who 
maintain their allegiance to organized Christianity are puzzled 
by the difference between their own experience and the teachings 
of their church. Has the Roman Catholic Church the right to insist 
that its dogmatic position be accepted by Protestants as well as 
Catholics? Can the Protestant Churches maintain a position which 
will be accepted by modern men and women? Doctor Little dis- 
cusses one of the most acute personal questions of the day. 





HE degree to which an individual 

who believes in the outstanding 

power and beauty of the life and 
teachings of Christ can, if he desires, be 
free from unwelcome interference by 
organized church groups is a matter of 
vital interest to all of us. 

Under the conditions of modergftij 
zation Christianity has evolved {by 
ferentiation into many types of BE 
Through most of this evolution va 


church groups, notably the Roman 


Church, have set themselves up as the 
arbiters of human conduct. In spite of 
this fact a steadily increasing proportion 
of our population is choosing to try to 
work out its spiritual problems as a mat- 
ter of individual responsibility with 
friendly and sympathetic understanding 
on the part of others who feel likewise. 

Such people are to-day rightfully 
aroused because the Roman Church and 
certain other professional Christian 


groups have attempted repeatedly to 
block legislation and sociological devel- 
opment which aims to provide a greater 
freedom of individual responsibility in 
matters of human behavior. 
be marital relations between man 
Sewife, the freedom of doctors to use 
Scientific knowledge to diminish the 
ante of death of women from un- 
Rcessary and undesired pregnancy, are 
latters concerning which the Roman 











Church is actively interested. Although 


it objects to criticism of its official pro- 
nouncements as regards these matters, it 
sees no inconsistency in being represent- 
ed at political hearings in opposition to 
entirely non-sectarian legislation aimed 
at allowing personal liberty to those 
who claim it as a right. 

Few people other than certain liberal 
and intelligent Catholics themselves will 
object to the Roman Church applying 
the most extreme form of non-scientific 
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and unenlightened dogma to its own ad- 
herents. On the other hand, few people 
will allow to pass unchallenged its un- 
invited, ill-judged and intolerant efforts 
at domination of the morals and person- 
al sex problems of all mankind. 

The right of the Roman Church to 
force itself on this country as the self- 
styled guardian of what one may or may 
not do in matters of marital relations 
and sex has been claimed by recent state- 
ments of its adherents. This attitude is 
not surprising. It is consistent with the 
behavior of the Roman Church since 
long before the Reformation. The recent 
aggressive recrudescence of Roman in- 
terference, however, and the resulting 
counter-moves make the present situa- 
tion one of the most important epochs in 
the progressive evolution of man’s spiri- 
tual freedom. 

There is great need for every Ameri- 
can to study the issues involved and to 
decide whether or not scientific truth is 
to be reconciled with or alienated from 
the church’s effort to aid in social prog- 
ress. 

Because of this need the recent appear- 
ance of two statements of different 
groups of people calling themselves 
Christians is of extreme significance. 
The documents in question de 
the problems which are confron 
church in its efforts to establish 
tude toward advances of science 
ters affecting the sex relationship 
in the married state. The statements to 
which reference is made are the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI reaffirming the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the sanctity 
of matrimony, appearing in full in the 
New York Times of January 8, 1931; 
and the Report of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
which was printed in the same journal 
on March 21, 1931. 

Between the two documents there ex- 
ists a very marked contrast. It is not a 
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difference which can be reconciled. It is 
fundamental and forms an integral and 
inseparable part of two entirely distinct 
systems of philosophy which can never 
reach a common goal. 

At first reading, the encyclical may 
alienate a number of people by the vehe- 
mence of its vocabulary. It is hard not to 
be irritated when, in criticism of all those 
people who differ from the ex-cathedra 
pronouncement, such adjectives as 
“shameless,” “pernicious,” “depraved,” 
“degraded,” “base,” “baneful,” “im- 
pure,” “Godless,” “filthiest,” “vicious,” 
“sensual,” and “profane” are mingled 
with words and phrases descriptive of 
the activities of non-Catholics and dis- 
obedient Catholics, such as “deceits,” 
“impiety,” “iniquities,” “blasphemy,” 
“horrible crime,” “tremendous evil,” 
“moral ruin,” “criminal abuse,” “forni- 
cation,” and “unbridled lust.” A num- 
ber of those who, out of respect of the 
isolation of the Pope from experience in 
human problems, might withhold criti- 
cism of such undignified and intemper- 
ate invective are treated to further and 
less protected abuse by various Catholic 
clergy. These, following the exhortation 
of the encyclical to “bishops,” “priests,” 
and “the laity united by Catholic ac- 
tion,” have launched an attack on those 
Christians who do not happen to 


sive by the appearance of the sec- 
ond of the two documents, namely, the 
report of a Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ to which 
reference has been made. 

The majority of this committee recog- 
nizes two existing and growing social 
reforms. The first of these is the very 
practical and wide-spread habit on the 
part of intelligent and merciful people 
to space their children far enough apart 
to insure the best development of the 
child and the continued health of the 
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mother. This reasonable and humane 
effort to limit the animal profligacy of 
the reproductive capacities of man is one 
of the chief points of difference between 
civilized peoples on one hand, and sav- 
ages and the lower animals on the other. 

Limitation of uncontrolled reproduc- 
tive activity can be brought about in one 
of several ways. First, by abstaining en- 
tirely from sexual intercourse, or abso- 
lute continence. This procedure is rec- 
ommended by all churches as the ideal 
and is cited by the Roman Catholic 
Church as the only way that is not sin- 
ful. Since it involves discomfort, unhap- 
piness and suffering in increasing mea- 
sure as the married couple is happily 
and completely each other’s mate, it has 
many possibilities of arousing sadistic 
and envious tendencies in those who are 
unable to enjoy the happiness of a mar- 
riage which considers “sex-experiences 
. . . asa mutual expression of comrade- 
ship and affection.” A similar result can 
be obtained by decreasing the likelihood 
of fertilization of the egg. Nature in its 
overproduction intends the human egg 
to be a waste product of the body unless 
it is fertilized. The same applies to the 
male sex cells. Millions are always 
wasted for every one that is used. The 
conscious and intelligent attempt to pre- 
vent fertilization from occur 
known as contraception or, mo 
larly and less exactly, birth cont 
Catholic Church paradoxically eno 
allows conscious birth control based on 
scientific knowledge of the existence in 
woman of certain times or periods when 
the chance of fertilization of the egg is 
either greatly diminished or is pre- 
cluded. It considers all other methods of 
conscious birth control based on essen- 
tially similar scientific knowledge of the 
existence of certain structural conditions 
in the human body as sinful. It was 
chiefly in the violent condemnation of 
these disapproved methods and in praise 
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of its own attitude that the encyclical 
was written. 

The second reform noted and ap- 
proved in simple and dignified language 
by the Federal Council of Churches is in 
our attitude toward sexual intercourse in 
the married state. The report states that 
“these relations .. . have their source 
in the thought and purpose of God, first 
for the creation of human life, but also 
as a manifestation of divine concern for 
the happiness of those who have so 
wholly merged their lives.” 

This is a sensible, reasonable expres- 
sion of what every happily married 
couple feels instinctively, intellectually, 
and morally to be true. It definitely and 
without wasting time removes the lin- 
gering taint of filth, obscenity and dirt 
from the sexual act in man and declares 
it to be distinct from the animal repro- 
ductive faculty alone. 

The divergence of this point of view 
from that held by an hierarchy of celi- 
bate priests is not hard to understand. 
Their first-hand knowledge of the proc- 
ess concerning which they see fit to legis- 
late is, by definition, nil. They are as 
ill-fitted to give advice on matters deal- 
ing with the physiology of reproduction 
mplete inexperience can make 










e absence of experience were ac- 
nied by a willingness on their 
leave to the people concerned the 
justment of their own problems of 
this sort, things would not be so bad. 
Unfortunately, however, that is not the 
attitude of the Roman Church. As the 
Reverend Aloysius J. Hogan, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and President of Fordham 
College, said soon after the appearance 
of the Council’s report, “The events of 
the past few days have made the need of 
the Catholic Physicians’ Guild (a guild 
pledged to oppose the spread of contra- 
ceptive information) quite clear in the 
Catholic Church’s practical programme 
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for the regeneration and revivification 
of human society.” (Italics mine.) 

The Reverend Doctor Fulton J. Sheen 
went further in outlining the attitude of 
the Roman Church toward the report of 
the Federal Council of Churches. He 
stated from the pulpit, according to the 
New York Times, that the Protestant 
committee had promulgated a sinful 
doctrine and that all who followed it 
were pagan and should no longer call 
themselves Christian. “Why should 
they do [these things] under the cloak 
of Christianity? They are pagans.” 

The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic 
publication, hails the report of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches as the possible 
mark of the death of the Reformation. 
It states that the majority of American 
Protestants, if it follows that report, has 
“Joined the massed enemies of orthodox 
Christianity and now fights with them.” 

The reaction of the Roman hierarchy 
to the present social situation is an inter- 
esting and enlightening one. The en- 
cyclical of the Pope was written at a 
time when many liberal Catholics were 
enjoying the happiness and healthiness 
of homes in which maternal health and 
improved care of children had followed 
on the heels of the use of contraceptives 
in those homes, to hold down the nung, 
ber of unwanted children. As agg 
of this fact, large numbers of tiem 
herents of the Roman Catholic Chutt 








aot 


‘Rineed. They were thus individually 


interpreting their private moral needs 
and problems. Father Sheen described 
such procedure as one which makes 
“fools and cads of men.” Realizing 
that numbers of its adherents were al- 
ready well out of hand and that some- 
thing had to be done by the church, a 
restatement of an absolute and dogmatic 
position of uncompromising Roman 
Catholic infallibility coupled with an 
exhortation to bishops and priests to aid 


in the drive to regain lost control were 
natural steps. 

It is probable that the imminence of 
the Federal Council Committee’s report 
was unknown to the Roman hierarchy. 
This seems likely because of the tremen- 
dous difference between the two docu- 
ments. If the Roman hierarchy had 
known in advance of the impending sec- 
ond document, it is doubtful whether 
two statements showing, on the one 
hand, complete antagonism to the co- 
operation of science in sociological af- 
fairs and, on the other, friendly under- 
standing would have been thrown into 
such clear contrast. 

The logical, humane, direct, and pro- 
gressive language of the Report of the 
Federal Council forms a deadly parallel 
as one compares it with the encyclical. 
Out of this fact, however, comes a source 
of real encouragement. 

The liberality of the Council’s report 
has increased immensely the chance of 
survival of the Protestant faith through 
the process of gradual evolution. What 
to the already crystallized and dead dog- 
matism of the Roman Church looks like 
disintegration is nothing degenerative, 
but is simply true liberalism and fear- 
lessness born of the enormous growth of 
the free human spirit in the period since 


; Seip Reformation severed its chains. 


tianity will not always wear the 
é-form; that, however, is merely a 
h of healthy evolution, not of dis- 
solution. 

Marriage as an institution will un- 
doubtedly gradually become less dog- 
matic and blind. That fact is, however, 
evidence that increased responsibility is 
being assumed by individuals and is not 
due to foulness, lasciviousness, or lewd- 
ity. 

Human beings will become progres- 
sively spiritually more free, less depen- 
dent for their religion upon the dicta of 
paid propagandist priests and the awe- 
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someness of vast temples. That again is 
not sin, as the old Hebrews classified 
Christ’s beliefs, and as the Roman 
Church has now openly named the be- 
lief of a majority of Protestants. It is, 
on the other hand, the welcome and 
inevitable grinding of the mills of the 
gods. 

It may be that the present fundamen- 
tal breach, which finally and forever 
alienates the official Roman Church 
from co-operation with biological sci- 
ences, is the first important severance of 
some of the strands of tissue that have 
up to now connected the backward Ro- 
man Church with the forward-moving 
world which is leaving it behind. 

Had the Roman Church been found- 
ed on, or been capable of adopting, prin- 
ciples which encourage individual initi- 
ative the possibility of its leading the 
way toa new and more free Christianity 
might still exist. It has, however, de- 
cided to rest its whole case on the in- 
fallibility of its own self-satisfied judg- 
ment, and, except to those who enjoy 
ritual, pageantry, awe and orthodoxy, 
will increasingly dwindle as a factor of 
importance in stimulating human 
thought. 

Had the Roman Church a consistent 
attitude toward criticism by and of it- 
self, things might be more hopeful of a 
co-operative solution. It objects, how- 
ever, to even obvious criticisms of its 
public dicta, which are broadcast, to “all 
the world,” or “to all mankind,” and yet 
feels entirely free to oppose in bitter and 
violent terms the efforts of non-Catho- 
lics to obtain the legal right for those 
medical men who desire it to distribute 
scientific information to those who need 
and wish it. No leadership of the Roman 
Church in matters of social change can 
be expected. It will, therefore, continue 
to become more and more isolated from 
progress and the vital problems of man- 


kind. 
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As the process of its isolation contin- 
ues, some converts to the Roman Church 
will undoubtedly continue to be made. 
People who cannot keep pace with the 
increasing opportunities for individual 
development which exist outside of it, 
or who have overdeveloped emotional- 
ism with ritualistic or histrionic empha- 
ses will always be found. The influence 
of such people on human evolution is 
not very great. They form a non-essen- 
tial body unable to cope with the tur- 
moil of the changing and constructive 
phases of life. The chances seem reason- 
ably good that the Roman Church will 
in the future occupy this position. 

The time which it takes for the Ro- 
man Church to reach that point will to 
some degree depend upon how soon 
various large groups of Catholics, recog- 
nizing no other ties with Rome except 
that of tradition, decide to organize as 
more or less independent and liberal 
Catholic groups. The difference between 
the behavior of a great number of North 
American Catholics and the fulminant 
pronouncements of their church on con- 
traception augurs well for the proba- 
bility that the future will see the honest 
and frank transference of their spiritual 
allegiance from Rome to America. 

Such an actual shift of their interest to 


their native land will be the second stage 


in the already progressive process of dis- 
ifitegration. It may well be followed 
eventually by the liberalization of an 
American Catholic Church to a point of 
increased individual freedom commen- 
surate with the level of advance then 
reached by its contemporary civilization. 
Freed from reactionary tradition Catho- 
lics liberalize rapidly. 

The economic cost of defectives is an- 
other important factor that may well 
hasten the final result. As the action 
taken to prevent and to discourage the 
production of defectives, certain to b 


come public charges, increases, those 
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Tim sat up late, reading the paper, drink- 
ing coffee, and making his plans. His nerves 
were on edge and when he finally lay down on 
the couch he found it hard to get to sleep. He 
dropped off asleep about four and was so dead 
to the world that he didn’t hear Mattie when 
she came down-stairs around six to start up 
the fires and get breakfast for th kid. The 
woodbox was empty and Matti tar | into it 
ind then came to the door and said, “There's 
not a stick of wood. If I’m to get the baby’s 

ikfast, | have to have wood.” Tim opened 
his eyes and lay looking at her. He had heard 
her, but he deliberately shut his eyes again. 

“Didn't you hear?” said Mattie. “Ive got 
to have wood if I’m to start this fire.” 

“Fire, what fire?” said Tim, opening hi 
eyes, but not stirring. 

“The kitchen fire, what else? If I'm to get 
the baby’s 

“T heard all that,” said Tim. “Don’t talk. It 
won’t get you anywhere.” He was mad, but 
he still kept his easy slowness, and taking his 
time, combed his hair, yawned, went out- 
doors, came back, lit a cigarette and at last 
slowly went out again and up to the barn. 
Outside the cold air woke him up, he went 
over to his car, got in and drove it down to- 
ward the road. Willa put her head out of the 
up-stairs window. 

“Where you going this time of day?” She 
looked angry and it was the last straw. 

“None of your damn business,” said Tim. 
He suddenly made up his mind. He refused 
to look at her and went into the house for 
his overcoat. Willa got into a dressing-gown 
and came down-stairs. 

“See here,” she began. “It is my business. 
Is the baby yours or is he not? If he’s your 
baby you simply have to take some responsi- 
bility about him. That’s all there is to it.” 

Tim looked her straight in the face. She 
had never seen him look so ugly. He had the 
sudden feeling that perhaps Willa had put 
Mattie up to asking him for the money. He 
was suspicious of them both, and he felt as if 
Willa was a stranger. It was so long since they 
had been together, since they had talked, what 
was in her mind? He didn’t know. He opened 
his mouth, then shut it, then he turned toward 
the door. 

“Answer me, I tell you, where are you go- 
ing?” Mattie came in the room and looked her 
I-told-you-so look at Tim. He couldn’t stand 
it. 

“Shut up,” he said in a deadly voice. And he 
went out. They stood petrified. They heard the 
car start up and go down the hill. 
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“Here,” called Willa, “you’ve forgotten 
your gloves.” She rushed to the door. 

“Don’t go out,” said Mattie. “You'll just 
catch cold. Let him go.” 

“Oh, he'll catch cold,” said Willa, in a 
breaking voice. She got the door open but t! 
car was gone. She came back shaking. S|} 
felt terribly afraid. It was her own fau! 
ke tting Mattie stay there so long. She shiv | 
all over and went up-stairs. Mattie’s look of 
triumph was too much for her to bear 

Tim made for the river road, the wo 
bridge, and headed north toward New Y¢ 
With one hand he felt in his pockets for a 
cigarette, for a match, and, counting, found | 
had about seventy-five cents. He couldn't get 
very far on that. The car was full of gas and 
he would need fifty cents for the tunnel. That 
left a quarter for coffee. He kept an eye open 
for the first place to eat. Driving did him good, 
he began to relax and to cheer up. 

Damn Mattie! He'd get that money for her, 
he’d choke it down her face. Where would he 
get it? He hadn’t the least idea. At this mo- 
ment he couldn’t see any farther than his nose. 
The car was running swell. He eased back and 
enjoyed himself. He thought over the first 
places he would try. Maplewood, but there 
wasn’t much chance there unless they'd sold 
serial rights. There wasn’t much use trying 
the bank. He counted over people he knew 
and wondered who would be good for that 
much. He ought to have five hundred. Five 
hundred would give Mattie hers and leave 
something for themselves. It would give him 
a break. 

He'd get money to pay Mattie and if there 
vasn't enough to go on with his book, he'd 
work for it and save it, and then write the 
book on his own. But first Mattie had to go. 
Then he might get into real estate. Houses 
were waiting to be sold in their part of the 
country, old houses that were no good for 
farming any more. Soon people would buy 
them up as they did in Connecticut. Or he 
could sell stuff to the blind pigs. 

There was nothing to get in a panic about. 
If he kept his shirt on, it would work out. He 
knew damned well Mattie expected him to 
pull a boner. She was big enough a fool to 
think he’d steal for her. For her? Say, that was 
a joke. Did she think he’d run his head in a 
noose for her sake? Not by a long shot. 

No, he was through with that. So long as he 
was alive and out of jail anything was pos- 
sible. Anything. People got in a sweat, they 
got hysterics because they'd never been really 
up against it. Once up against it, you learned 
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to keep pretty cool. You took your time, see, 
and things gradually moved your way. 

He stopped in Elizabeth tor coffee, had wo 
cups, and went out with sixty five cents 
change. His head was heavy as a log and the 
trafhe was thicker. Fifty cents went for the 
tunnel, and he swung und 
cars. A big truck roared beside him, he shot 


thead at thirty-five, { 


r with the line of 
keep ny seventy-hive fect 


art, his eves open, seeing the police on the 


ide, high up, like the blockhouses in the big 


He breathed easier once past those birds, 
the car made the upgrade and he was out in 
the open, wheeling around toward uptown 
New York. Now where? He headed for Jack 
Delaney’s. He could cash a check, postdated. 
He didn’t dare make it large and wrote onc 
for two dollars, had a glass of beer, then went 
out to a lunch wagon for a sandwich. A shine 
cost him ten cents. His coat looked seedy, but 
he tried to brush it off and strutted into the 
publishers’ trying to look up to snuff. 

Maplewood was in but had no good news. 
Anything might break any day though. They 
were working along several lines. He hoped 
Flaherty was going right ahead. 

“Going right ahead,” said Tim. “Christ, on 
what? I got a family to support. I’m crazy 
thinking of it. Say, you don’t go right ahead 
under those conditions. Think again.” He 
was sore, but in a moment he thought better 
of it, changed his tune and gave Maplewood 
a little soft soap. After all, the guy might 
really fix him up if he didn’t get excited. 
They parted warily but shook hands. 

Tim tried the bank. They couldn’t increase 
his loan. He called up half a dozen people. 
Nothing doing. He went around to see half a 
dozen more. Nothing doing. A lot of time was 
wasted listening to hard-luck stories. The 
afternoon was sliding by with not a thing 
turned up. He was tired out, what next? 

In a blind pig he got a hot tip. A fellow 
told him of a woman over in Jersey who 
gave money to causes. Tim was a cause; well, 
why not try her? Tim was scared to call her 
on the phone. If he tried to talk over the 
phone, she would turn him down. He knew 
he ran the risk of making a trip and not find- 
ing her home, but he had to take it. He made 
another trip through the tunnel. Fifty over and 
fifty back, that would take a whole dollar. He 
rehearsed his speech to her on the way over. 
He would make her understand it wasn’t 
charity. It was a sound business proposition, 
it was a loan. After all, their place in the 
country was worth more than the mortgages 
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on it. He would explain that and he would 
tell her about his book and his future. He had 

he ouw in the 


bummed SUTMIC CiIparclles ¢ I} } 
blind pig and he smoked to keep going. 


The woman lived in Red Bank and no one 


was hom« It was twenty-five after seven 

Tim bought two gallons of gas and had 
hot dog and cofl It was nine before | rot 
back to New York. What next In | at K 
was a little loose change. He had nowhere t 


spend the night. If he parked the car and 
tried to sleep in it, sor cop would make hu 
move on. He d into a ¢ ar store am 


stepp 
began calling numbers. His head was in a 
whirl and he called numbers blindly, he called 
anybody he had ever heard of, without an idea 
of what he would say. 

Some of the 
party was never in. His change dwindled and 


numbers answered, but his 


when he had twenty cents left he went out 
of the booth and bought a package of ciga- 
rettes. There was a newspaper there and he 
picked it up. It was turned to the Help Want- 
ed column. A lot of people were out of work. 
It was a bad time to be hard up. 

He had a nickel left and he went back to the 
booth for another shot. It was a slot machine 
and he had to win. He put his nickel in and 
waited. Then the buzz and the nickel shot 
back. He tried again, another number. His 
nickel shot back, like a bum check. It was no 
good. Luck was against him. 

At half past ten he walked out to get some 
air. The nickel was in his pocket. He was on 
the corner of roth and 6th Avenue, and was 
surprised at his location. How did he get 
there? He couldn’t have told. He walked and 
wondered where he could go or what he could 
do. It looked as if there was nothing he could 
do but steal. He was no good for anything but 
that. He was sore thinking of it and the lousy 
world. 

Looking up 10th he remembered sudden- 
ly, why, that’s the street where Bill Bedlow 
lives. He began walking. Bill wasn’t a friend 
of his, but he was a good friend to Phil Besse- 
mer. Tim had met Bill several times and he 
had heard a lot about him. He even thought 
he and Bill had a little in common. Bill was 
being ground down by a father. He was really 
a wild fellow who wanted to tear loose, but 
he had got himself sewn up instead. If Tim had 
a mother-in-law, Bill had a father. Both had 
their noses pushed into something they hated. 

He walked up to Bill’s house and pushed 
the bell. It was a ground-floor apartment and 
he pushed hard, a long time, but nobody an- 
swered. Tim was overcome by his bad luck. 
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He had only a nickel and he sat down on the 
cold stone step. He just sat there and let peo- 
ple pass and think he was drunk. He didn’t 
have the luck to be drunk, he was cold sober. 

He sat there for over half an hour, then saw 
Bedlow come along. He had a funny kind of 
a walk and Tim could tell it was his walk. He 
stood up and as Bill came up called out, 
“Hello, there!” 

“Who is it? Say, this is nice. How are you, 
Flaherty?” 

“Lousy,” said Tim. “How’s yourself?” 

“I’m all right, I guess. What’s wrong? 
Come on in.” He put the key in the door and 
Tim followed him down the long hall. “Grace 
is gone, I’m batching it, did you know?” 

“Ts that right? Where’s she gone?” 

“Tt’s a long story. I'll tell you.” They went 
inside and switched on the lights and stood 
smiling. “Say, it’s good to see you. How’s 
Phil?” 

“All right, I guess. I’ve been in so much 
hot water lately I haven’t been around there.” 

“You have? Too bad. What do you say we 
have something to drink and maybe a sand- 
wich?” 

“Sounds great to me,” said Tim. “I’ve been 
munching on hot dogs all day. Course I had a 
little beer.” 

“What’s the matter?” said Bill. He was out 
in the kitchen rummaging the ice-box, and he 
looked up at Tim, who leaned against the wall 
looking all in. 

“I’m up against it,” said Tim. “I not only 
need money, I’ve got to have it. No two ways 
about it. And it’s a business proposition if 
I could find any one with the jack. It’s not 
charity. We’ve got that place in the country, 
values out there are rising all the time. It’s got 
a fifteen-hundred-dollar mortgage and a sec- 
ond of four hundred, but it’s worth a good 
deal more than two thousand dollars. It ought 
to be good for five hundred without any ques- 
tioning.” 

“T should think so,” said Bill, cutting the 
bread and laying hunks of cold ham on it. 
“You ought to get money on a proposition 
like that.” Tim said he thought so too, but it 
didn’t look like it. He didn’t tell Bill of the 
many other debts chalked up against the place, 
but Bill had an inkling and couldn’t help but 
feel a little cautious as he became more cer- 
tain he was about to be asked for a loan. Be- 
fore they had finished their sandwiches Tim 
blurted out, “I sure hate to ask you, but if 
you could do it, I’d never forget it. If you 
couldn’t make it five hundred, perhaps three- 
fifty.” 
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“T’d do it in a second,” said Bill, “if I had 
it. I ought to have it, but I haven’t. I haven't a 
red cent of my own. We’ve got this apartment, 
full of good-looking junk. My father paid for 
it, he pays the rent, he buys our clothes, they 
bring Grace perfume from Paris at twenty 
dollars an ounce. It’s all to give us a taste of 
luxury so we won't be able to live without 
him. I never have a cent for a show or a book 
and that’s a fact.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Tim. “Well, forget 
I asked you. Let’s drink up.” They drank up 
and Tim felt better. Bill loosened up, now that 
the money discussion was over. The two be- 
gan to talk about themselves and their early 
lives, and what they had wanted to do. Bill 
was a good audience and Tim let himself out. 
He told the whole story of his life. 

He came to his break from Matteawan and 
he wanted to laugh. He felt swell. Why, Mat- 
tie was nothing, just nothing. She couldn't 
stop him. Nothing would stop him. He was 
feeling very confidential and he even touched 
on Willa. The way he felt, he wasn’t sure of 
any of his feelings except for the kid. He 
knew how he felt about the kid all right. 

“You're lucky to have your boy,” said Bill. 

“T know it,” said Tim. 

“T’'ll probably never have a kid,” said Bill. 

“How’s that, doesn’t Grace want one?” 

“She wants one, but I don’t think she can 
have one.” 

“That’s tough luck, if she wants one,” said 
Tim. He wondered what was wrong with 
Grace. She was too good-looking and too rest- 
less for him. 

“I didn’t tell you where Grace is. She’s in a 
rest cure. She had a bad breakdown this win- 
ter. I don’t know how to please her. When we 
married I wanted to run away, the two of us, 
and go South and live on a plantation and 
work on it. I didn’t care whether my folks 
threw me over or not. But Grace wouldn’t 
hear of it. She made me get right down to 
business and I gave in to every condition my 
father made. I was a fool. If I'd held out, he'd 
have forgiven me; I’m his only son. Now 
I’m used to the grind and in a few years I'll 
get somewhere. But Grace is sick of it now. 
Maybe she thought the folks would come 
across in a big way, see, and they never did. 
They never will until they die. She’s sick of it. 
She'd like to do something romantic, go on the 
stage, but she hasn’t the stuff and knows it. 
She’s nobody’s fool, but I’m no good for her, 
I can’t make her happy. Say, Flaherty, what’s 
it all about?” 

“Search me,” said Tim. 
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“The first three years I lived for her, see, 
and now I live for myself. I was ready to kiss 
the ground. But I found out something— 
What's the use talking about it? How you 
coming, Tim?” 

“First rate, how about you?” 

“Great,” said Bill. “I’m glad you came. You 
can stay here all night, you know. I'll have to 
get to bed soon, I have to be down by nine.” 

They fixed up a bed on the couch for Tim, 
but he was feeling too good for sleep. He was 
ready to talk all night. He was even ready to 
talk about Bill and his troubles. The words 
rolled out of their own accord. He said the 
women would run things for themselves if 
they could, they would swamp a man’s liberty 
if they could, they would tie him up in a parcel 
if they could. He said Bill was a fine fellow 
who had the sense to live his own life.-He did- 
n't know in just what way he achieved it, but 
he knew he did. 

Bill said he did. 

Tim said he would never get into such a 
scrape again, he would never rub his nose in it 
again. He would pay off Mattie and be free. 
Bill said, now he came to think of it, there was 
a way out. 

“Listen, Tim,” said Bill. “I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I’ve got some here my father gave me 
to pay for the rest cure. 1 was supposed to send 
it to-day, but I'll let you have it. I'll let the 
bill run and maybe by the time Grace is ready 
to leave, you'll have the money, you'll raise it 
on your house and can let me have it.” 

“Say, shake on it, Bill,” said Tim. They 
shook hands and the relief was so great that 
Tim suddenly felt all in. They turned off the 
lights and got to bed. In the morning Bill was 
still ready to loan the money but he had been 
thinking it over and decided he had better 
make it three hundred and fifty instead of five 
hundred. 

He ought to pay the rest cure something or 
they would be after his father. Tim agreed. 
Three hundred and fifty looked like a fortune. 
He even made out a note with interest and in- 
sisted on signing it. They had breakfast to- 
gether and walked out the front door, side by 
side, immensely cheered. 


Willa had no idea what Tim was up to. 
When he drove off with the car, she thought 
he might come back any time during the day. 
Later in the afternoon she was sure he would 
not come back. He was gone for good. He 
had another girl. The thing Mattie was al- 
ways hoping for had come to pass. 

Mattie, all consideration, bustled around 
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hushing the baby and feeding him and ask- 
ing should she do this and should she do 
that. “Do anything you like, mother. It does- 
n’t matter,” Willa said. They never mention- 
ed Tim all day. Willa pretended her head 
ached and had ached for several days. She 
didn’t want to give Mattie the satisfaction of 
thinking it was Tim who was troubling her. 

Mattie saw through Willa’s bluff. It made 
her all the more certain that Tim had bolted 
and would get into trouble. No doubt he had 
a girl in New York, and the next they knew 
he would either be locked up or would have 
run off with some other woman. There were 
always women of that stripe who were will- 
ing to pick up with anything in trousers. How 
they did it, she didn’t see. 

Willa sat with a set face until four o'clock, 
pretending to read. She went out for a walk 
alone and played with the idea of going over 
to the Bessemers’. At last she came home and 
tried to settle down for the evening. The baby 
had his bath and went to bed. They ate their 
supper. The lamps were lighted and Mattie 
began her eternal knitting. The rooms seem- 
ed suffocating but the thermometer read only 
68. She put on her coat and walked outside. 
The darkness was very heavy and made the 
stars as they came out seem far away and 
small. 

Suppose he never came back? She couldn’t 
bear to be left in such a big stillness. She 
strained to hear a car coming, or any noise. 
There was nothing. 

Something had to happen. They couldn't 
go on the way they had been going. But she 
hoped he would come back and give her an- 
other chance. They ought to have a chance, 
alone, together, with no one around. She 
couldn’t bear to give Mattie the satisfaction 
of having broken it up. If it broke up, it 
should be when they were alone and had a 
chance to do it because of something in them- 
selves. Tim must come back. 

But if he had another girl he wouldn’t care 
about that. She went in the house and up to 
bed. She lay quiet for hours and heard a train 
far off, and heard a hoot owl. A dog barked 
but she could hear no sound of a car coming. 
Toward morning she dropped to sleep. 

In the morning Mattie was eager to begin 
a discussion about Tim. Willa didn’t give her 
a chance and made up her mind to pretend 
that she knew all along where he was. At noon 
she went to the Larson place and got their 
boy to take a note to the Bessemers’. 

“Tim never got back last night and I don’t 
know where he is,” she wrote. “I don’t think 
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anything is wrong, but I’m a little worried. 
Wish you would come over if possible, but 
don’t let Mattie know I sent for you.” 

The Bessemers started at once and by the 
time they arrived, Willa was very cheerful 
and was feeding the baby. After a little talk 
she made some excuse to take them outside, 
and once out of Mattie’s sight she began, “You 
don’t know anything, do you?” 

“Not a thing,” said Phil. “I wouldn’t worry 
if I were you.” 

“He never did a thing like that before. He 
just went off without telling where he was 
going.” 

“Perhaps he went in to New York,” said 
Olive. 

“He might have,” said Willa. “Anything 
might be up. I haven’t asked him a thing for 
months. I don’t know what he’s been up to, 
but I’ve had all I could do to get myself well. 
We haven’t had anything to do with one an- 
other, we never get a chance to talk even. 
It might be some other girl. I thought he 
acted that way lately.” Phil looked at his shoe 
and Olive said, “I wouldn’t worry.” 

“I wouldn’t blame him,” said Willa. “Mat- 
tie should have left months ago. It’s my fault. 
I’m just weak that way. She should have seen 
herself, but she doesn’t see anything she does- 
n’t want to see. I fought that out with myself 
to-day. I wrote my aunt, her sister, and told 
her she’d have to insist on Mattie’s coming for 
a visit. She'll find a way, I know she will.” 

“Take it easy,” said Phil. He was a little 
sore at Tim. It was a pretty note, running off 
like that and leaving the women up a back 
road, with no car. Mattie kept looking out the 
window and at last her curiosity got the bet- 
ter of her and she dashed out into the yard 
where they stood. 

“You'll catch cold,” Willa said. 

“Well, some one has to take care of that 
poor baby,” said Mattie, bustling the diapers 
off the line. Willa whispered, “She knows 
we're talking. Just can’t stand it.” They all 
three grinned, and the Bessemers said again, 
“Don’t worry.” Willa thought there was a 
chance that Tim had gone out on a tear with 
Larry, and would Phil go over to town and 
find out? If he saw Tim, please to say for her, 
that it was all her fault and that Mattie was 
going to leave soon. 


Going down the hill, Olive said, “Don’t you 
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think we ought to have told her about that 
girl?” 

“You're not supposed to know about that 
girl,” said Phil. “I shouldn’t have told you. 
Tim told me, not you. And anyhow, she’s of 
no importance, of no earthly importance. Let 
him tell her if he wants to.” 

“Where is he, then?” 

“Ask me another. He’s probably got his 
tail in a sling, it looks to me.” They drove 
straight for the town and were turning over 
the wooden bridge when Tim slid by in his 
car. They both put on the brakes. Tim back- 
ed up and lowered his window. He leaned out, 
grinning. 

“Say, I got the money. To pay off Mattie.” 

“Great,” said Phil. “Say, Willa was wor- 
ried about you, see, and we were over there 
and she said if we saw you coming along to 
tell you it was all her fault and she’s going 
to get Mattie off in a week or so. She wrote 
her aunt, she said.” 

“That’s good. But it’s not her fault. It’s 
mine. For being such a damned soft-hearted 
fool. Well, never again. It was just a bad situ- 
ation, but I’ve control of it now.” He was 
grinning all over and waved as he started off. 
He was glad to hear Willa had worried. Poor 
old Mattie. She was licked. If she was going 
to her sister, they might drive Mattie out 
there. It would make her feel better and he 
wanted to see the mountains in Pennsylvania 
again. 

The last time was years ago. He was hitch- 
hiking from Buffalo. A nice guy picked up 
about six of them. Some got off to go to the 
fruit-picking. Others were coming on to the 
coal-mines. The fellow with the car hadn't 
much money. They all chipped in to buy some 
lunch, but couldn’t get together much at that. 
They were all broke and anxious, and looking 
for jobs. But coming down those mountains, 
late at night, the air was grand and it was 
dark, and down below you could see the 
furnaces blazing and the slag pits burning, 
and the way the car slipped along, with the gas 
off, just drifting along, it seemed as if they 
were sliding down a wire. Yes, it seemed as 
if they were sliding down a wire on wings. It 
vas like flying, and he had never felt so free. 

He wanted to go down those mountains 
again, in the dark, just like that, and feel that 
way again. 
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CAN ONE BE CHRISTIAN 
AND FREE? 


By CLARENCE C. LITTLE 


Many husbands and wives who 
maintain their allegiance to organized Christianity are puzzled 
by the difference between their own experience and the teachings 
of their church. Has the Roman Catholic Church the right to insist 
that its dogmatic position be accepted by Protestants as well as 
Catholics? Can the Protestant Churches maintain a position which 
will be accepted by modern men and women? Doctor Little dis- 
cusses one of the most acute personal questions of the day. 


HE degree to which an individual 

who believes in the outstanding 

power and beauty of the life and 
teachings of Christ can, if he desires, be 
free from unwelcome interference by 
organized church groups is a matter of 
vital interest to all of us. 

Under the conditions of modern civili- 
zation Christianity has evolved by dif- 
ferentiation into many types of belief. 
Through most of this evolution various 
church groups, notably the Roman 
Church, have set themselves up as the 
arbiters of human conduct. In spite of 
this fact a steadily increasing proportion 
of our population is choosing to try to 
work out its spiritual problems as a mat- 
ter of individual responsibility with 
friendly and sympathetic understanding 
on the part of others who feel likewise. 

Such people are to-day rightfully 
aroused because the Roman Church and 
certain other professional Christian 
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groups have attempted repeatedly to 
block legislation and sociological devel- 
opment which aims to provide a greater 
freedom of individual responsibility in 
matters of human behavior. 

The marital relations between man 
and wife, the freedom of doctors to use 
scientific knowledge to diminish the 
chance of death of women from un- 
necessary and undesired pregnancy, are 
matters concerning which the Roman 
Church is actively interested. Although 
it objects to criticism of its official pro- 
nouncements as regards these matters, it 
sees no inconsistency in being represent- 
ed at political hearings in opposition to 
entirely non-sectarian legislation aimed 
at allowing personal liberty to those 
who claim it as a right. 

Few people other than certain liberal 
and intelligent Catholics themselves will 
object to the Roman Church applying 
the most extreme form of non-scientific 
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and unenlightened dogma to its own ad- 
herents. On the other hand, few people 
will allow to pass unchallenged its un- 
invited, ill-judged and intolerant efforts 
at domination of the morals and person- 
al sex problems of all mankind. 

The right of the Roman Church to 
force itself on this country as the self- 
styled guardian of what one may or may 
not do in matters of marital relations 
and sex has been claimed by recent state- 
ments of its adherents. This attitude is 
not surprising. It is consistent with the 
behavior of the Roman Church since 
long before the Reformation. The recent 
aggressive recrudescence of Roman in- 
terference, however, and the resulting 
counter-moves make the present situa- 
tion one of the most important epochs in 
the progressive evolution of man’s spiri- 
tual freedom. 

There is great need for every Ameri- 
can to study the issues involved and to 
decide whether or not scientific truth is 
to be reconciled with or alienated from 
the church’s effort to aid in social prog- 
ress. 

Because of this need the recent appear- 
ance of two statements of different 
groups of people calling themselves 
Christians is of extreme significance. 
The documents in question deal with 
the problems which are confronting the 
church in its efforts to establish its atti- 
tude toward advances of science in mat- 
ters affecting the sex relationship with- 
in the married state. The statements to 
which reference is made are the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI reaffirming the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the sanctity 
of matrimony, appearing in full in the 
New York Times of January 8, 1931; 
and the Report of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
which was printed in the same journal 
on March 21, 1931. 

Between the two documents there ex- 
ists a very marked contrast. It is not a 


difference which can be reconciled. It is 
fundamental and forms an integral and 
inseparable part of two entirely distinct 
systems of philosophy which can never 
reach a common goal. 

At first reading, the encyclical may 
alienate a number of people by the vehe- 
mence of its vocabulary. It is hard not to 
be irritated when, in criticism of all those 
people who differ from the ex-cathedra 
pronouncement, such adjectives as 
“shameless,” “pernicious,” “depraved,” 
“degraded,” “base,” “baneful,” “im- 
pure,” “Godless,” “filthiest,” “vicious,” 
“sensual,” and “profane” are mingled 
with words and phrases descriptive of 
the activities of non-Catholics and dis- 
obedient Catholics, such as “deceits,” 
“impiety,” “iniquities,” “blasphemy,” 
“horrible crime,” “tremendous evil,” 
“moral ruin,” “criminal abuse,” “forni- 
cation,” and “unbridled lust.” A num- 
ber of those who, out of respect of the 
isolation of the Pope from experience in 
human problems, might withhold criti- 
cism of such undignified and intemper- 
ate invective are treated to further and 
less protected abuse by various Catholic 
clergy. These, following the exhortation 
of the encyclical to “bishops,” “priests,” 
and “the laity united by Catholic ac- 
tion,” have launched an attack on those 
other Christians who do not happen to 
follow the Catholic dogma. 

Violent impetus was added to their 
offensive by the appearance of the sec- 
ond of the two documents, namely, the 
report of a Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ to which 
reference has been made. 

The majority of this committee recog- 
nizes two existing and growing social 
reforms. The first of these is the very 
practical and wide-spread habit on the 
part of intelligent and merciful people 
to space their children far enough apart 
to insure the best development of the 
child and the continued health of the 
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mother. This reasonable and humane 
effort to limit the animal profligacy of 
the reproductive capacities of man is one 
of the chief points of difference between 
civilized peoples on one hand, and sav- 
ages and the lower animals on the other. 

Limitation of uncontrolled reproduc- 
tive activity can be brought about in one 
of several ways. First, by abstaining en- 
tirely from sexual intercourse, or abso- 
lute continence. This procedure is rec- 
ommended by all churches as the ideal 
and is cited by the Roman Catholic 
Church as the only way that is not sin- 
ful. Since it involves discomfort, unhap- 
piness and suffering in increasing mea- 
sure as the married couple is happily 
and completely each other’s mate, it has 
many possibilities of arousing sadistic 
and envious tendencies in those who are 
unable to enjoy the happiness of a mar- 
riage which considers “sex-experiences 

. as a mutual expression of comrade- 
ship and affection.” A similar result can 
be dbtained by decreasing the likelihood 
of fertilization of the egg. Nature in its 
overproduction intends the human egg 
to be a waste product of the body unless 
it is fertilized. The same applies to the 
male sex cells. Millions are always 
wasted for every one that is used. The 
conscious and intelligent attempt to pre- 
vent fertilization from occurring is 
known as contraception or, more popu- 
larly and less exactly, birth control. The 
Catholic Church paradoxically enough 
allows conscious birth control based on 
scientific knowledge of the existence in 
woman of certain times or periods when 
the chance of fertilization of the egg is 
either greatly diminished or is pre- 
cluded. It considers all other methods of 
conscious birth control based on essen- 
tially similar scientific knowledge of the 
existence of certain structural conditions 
in the human body as sinful. It was 
chiefly in the violent condemnation of 
these disapproved methods and in praise 





of its own attitude that the encyclical 
was written. 

The second reform noted and ap- 
proved in simple and dignified language 
by the Federal Council of Churches is in 
our attitude toward sexual intercourse in 
the married state. The report states that 
“these relations . . . have their source 
in the thought and purpose of God, first 
for the creation of human life, but also 
as a manifestation of divine concern for 
the happiness of those who have so 
wholly merged their lives.” 

This is a sensible, reasonable expres- 
sion of what every happily married 
couple feels instinctively, intellectually, 
and morally to be true. It definitely and 
without wasting time removes the lin- 
gering taint of filth, obscenity and dirt 
from the sexual act in man and declares 
it to be distinct from the animal repro- 
ductive faculty alone. 

The divergence of this point of view 
from that held by an hierarchy of celi- 
bate priests is not hard to understand. 
Their first-hand knowledge of the proc- 
ess concerning which they see fit to legis- 
late is, by definition, nil. They are as 
ill-fitted to give advice on matters deal- 
ing with the physiology of reproduction 
as complete inexperience can make 
them. 

If the absence of experience were ac- 
companied by a willingness on their 
part to leave to the people concerned the 
adjustment of their own problems of 
this sort, things would not be so bad. 
Unfortunately, however, that is not the 
attitude of the Roman Church. As the 
Reverend Aloysius J. Hogan, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and President of Fordham 
College, said soon after the appearance 
of the Council’s report, “The events of 
the past few days have made the need of 
the Catholic Physicians’ Guild (a guild 
pledged to oppose the spread of contra- 
ceptive information) quite clear in the 
Catholic Church's practical programme 
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for the regeneration and revivification 
of human society.” (Italics mine.) 

The Reverend Doctor Fulton J. Sheen 
went further in outlining the attitude of 
the Roman Church toward the report of 
the Federal Council of Churches. He 
stated from the pulpit, according to the 
New York Times, that the Protestant 
committee had promulgated a sinful 
doctrine and that all who followed it 
were pagan and should no longer call 
themselves Christian. “Why should 
they do [these things] under the cloak 
of Christianity? They are pagans.” 

The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic 
publication, hails the report of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches as the possible 
mark of the death of the Reformation. 
It states that the majority of American 
Protestants, if it follows that report, has 
“Joined the massed enemies of orthodox 
Christianity and now fights with them.” 

The reaction of the Roman hierarchy 
to the present social situation is an inter- 
esting and enlightening one. The en- 
cyclical of the Pope was written at a 
time when many liberal Catholics were 
enjoying the happiness and healthiness 
of homes in which maternal health and 
improved care of children had followed 
on the heels of the use of contraceptives 
in those homes, to hold down the num- 
ber of unwanted children. As a result 
of this fact, large numbers of the ad- 
herents of the Roman Catholic Church 
have been acting as their consciences 
dictated. They were thus individually 
interpreting their private moral needs 
and problems. Father Sheen described 
such procedure as one which makes 
“fools and cads of men.” Realizing 
that numbers of its adherents were al- 
ready well out of hand and that some- 
thing had to be done by the church, a 
restatement of an absolute and dogmatic 
position of uncompromising Roman 
Catholic infallibility coupled with an 
exhortation to bishops and priests to aid 


in the drive to regain lost control were 
natural steps. 

It is probable that the imminence of 
the Federal Council Committee’s report 
was unknown to the Roman hierarchy. 
This seems likely because of the tremen- 
dous difference between the two docu- 
ments. If the Roman hierarchy had 
known in advance of the impending sec- 
ond document, it is doubtful whether 
two statements showing, on the one 
hand, complete antagonism to the co- 
operation of science in sociological af- 
fairs and, on the other, friendly under- 
standing would have been thrown into 
such clear contrast. 

The logical, humane, direct, and pro- 
gressive language of the Report of the 
Federal Council forms a deadly parallel 
as one compares it with the encyclical. 
Out of this fact, however, comes a source 
of real encouragement. 

The liberality of the Council’s report 
has increased immensely the chance of 
survival of the Protestant faith through 
the process of gradual evolution. What 
to the already crystallized and dead dog- 
matism of the Roman Church looks like 
disintegration is nothing degenerative, 
but is simply true liberalism and fear- 
lessness born of the enormous growth of 
the free human spirit in the period since 
the Reformation severed its chains. 

Christianity will not always wear the 
same form; that, however, is merely a 
sign of healthy evolution, not of dis- 
solution. 

Marriage as an institution will un- 
doubtedly gradually become less dog- 
matic and blind. That fact is, however, 
evidence that increased responsibility is 
being assumed by individuals and is not 
due to foulness, lasciviousness, or lewd- 
ity. 

Human beings will become progres- 
sively spiritually more free, less depen- 
dent for their religion upon the dicta of 
paid propagandist priests and the awe- 
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someness of vast temples. That again is 
not sin, as the old Hebrews classified 
Christ’s beliefs, and as the Roman 
Church has now openly named the be- 
lief of a majority of Protestants. It is, 
on the other hand, the welcome and 
inevitable grinding of the mills of the 
gods. 

It may be that the present fundamen- 
tal breach, which finally and forever 
alienates the official Roman Church 
from co-operation with biological sci- 
ences, is the first important severance of 
some of the strands of tissue that have 
up to now connected the backward Ro- 
man Church with the forward-moving 
world which is leaving it behind. 

Had the Roman Church been found- 
ed on, or been capable of adopting, prin- 
ciples which encourage individual initi- 
ative the possibility of its leading the 
way toa new and more free Christianity 
might still exist. It has, however, de- 
cided to rest its whole case on the in- 
fallibility of its own self-satisfied judg- 
ment, and, except to those who enjoy 
ritual, pageantry, awe and orthodoxy, 
will increasingly dwindle as a factor of 
importance in stimulating human 
thought. 

Had the Roman Church a consistent 
attitude toward criticism by and of it- 
self, things might be more hopeful of a 
co-operative solution. It objects, how- 
ever, to even obvious criticisms of its 
public dicta, which are broadcast, to “all 
the world,” or “to all mankind,” and yet 
feels entirely free to oppose in bitter and 
violent terms the efforts of non-Catho- 
lics to obtain the legal right for those 
medical men who desire it to distribute 
scientific information to those who need 
and wish it. No leadership of the Roman 
Church in matters of social change can 
be expected. It will, therefore, continue 
to become more and more isolated from 
progress and the vital problems of man- 


kind. 
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As the process of its isolation contin- 
ues, some converts to the Roman Church 
will undoubtedly continue to be made. 
People who cannot keep pace with the 
increasing opportunities for individual 
development which exist outside of it, 
or who have overdeveloped emotional- 
ism with ritualistic or histrionic empha- 
ses will always be found. The influence 
of such people on human evolution is 
not very great. They form a non-essen- 
tial body unable to cope with the tur- 
moil of the changing and constructive 
phases of life. The chances seem reason- 
ably good that the Roman Church will 
in the future occupy this position. 

The time which it takes for the Ro- 
man Church to reach that point will to 
some degree depend upon how soon 
various large groups of Catholics, recog- 
nizing no other ties with Rome except 
that of tradition, decide to organize as 
more or less independent and liberal 
Catholic groups. The difference between 
the behavior of a great number of North 
American Catholics and the fulminant 
pronouncements of their church on con- 
traception augurs well for the proba- 
bility that the future will see the honest 
and frank transference of their spiritual 
allegiance from Rome to America. 

Such an actual shift of their interest to 
their native land will be the second stage 
in the already progressive process of dis- 
integration. It may well be followed 
eventually by the liberalization of an 
American Catholic Church to a point of 
increased individual freedom commen- 
surate with the level of advance then 
reached by its contemporary civilization. 
Freed from reactionary tradition Catho- 
lics liberalize rapidly. 

The economic cost of defectives is an- 
other important factor that may well 
hasten the final result. As the action 
taken to prevent and to discourage the 
production of defectives, certain to be- 
come public charges, increases, those 
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groups which refuse to use reasonable, 
hygienic, and humane means of bring- 
ing about these results will be socially 
and economically isolated. While it is 
doubtful whether any one will care to 
interfere aggressively in their treatment 
of their own personal problems as has 
the Roman hierarchy in the lives of 
those who do not recognize it, it seems 
reasonably sure that the state and its 
citizens who are doing all that they 
can to prevent the increase of public 
charges will refuse to continue to pay 
the bills of any group which insists upon 
adopting a different and non-co-opera- 
tive attitude. The natural outcome will 
be legislation to the effect that any reli- 
gious group which insists upon non- 
scientific and uncontrolled reproduction 
shall pay all the costs for the care of its 
own defectives. The quicker this is done 
the better for civilization as a whole and 
for the education of the Roman Church 
in particular. 

This whole matter is, therefore, in no 
sense of the word a religious issue unless 
the Roman Catholic clergy insists upon 
continuing to try to make it so. If any 
one who is a non-Catholic wishes to con- 
duct his marital relations in a way that 
his conscience dictates, it is not the func- 
tion of any sect of priests or bishops to 
interfere uninvited or to raise the cry 
of “Pagan.” Such behavior is totally dis- 
loyal to the terms of the Constitution of 
the United States and is full to overflow- 
ing with the spirit of religious interfer- 
ence and intolerance. So too are most 
other such authorized statements as have 
proceeded from the various clerical 
Irish-American oracles since the matter 
has become controversial. To those in 
possession of the facts, therefore, the oc- 
casional protestations of Roman Catho- 
lic clerics or organized lay groups, that 
other groups are making a religious issue 
of this matter, are quickly identifiable as 
an unfortunately inflammable mixture 


of humor and inaccuracy. That such ora- 
torical and literary efforts will be discon- 
tinued is unlikely; but that they need no 
serious consideration except as interest- 
ing incidental phenomena is obvious. 

The chances are good that temporari- 
ly the programme of the Roman Church 
will become increasingly militant and 
aggressive. Until fundamental rights are 
involved, its behavior may well go un- 
challenged. Each offensive step taken, 
however, is paradoxically a confession 
of an increasingly weaker position. 

It is also likely that the ultra-conser- 
vative and prudish wings of the 
churches belonging to the Federal 
Council will enjoy neither the fact that 
a matter dealing with sex was discussed 
nor the liberal and fearless way in which 
it was treated. In fact, the 143d General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has recently taken pains to establish by 
vote its virgin disapproval that such 
things could be. Other similarly consti- 
tuted groups may hasten to assure the 
world that they too disown responsi- 
bility for any stand on a controversial 
matter of such delicacy and latent dan- 
ger. In response to such declarations no 
action is necessary. They are still-born. 

The Christianity of the future will 
certainly be one that recognizes, under- 
stands, and welcomes its kinship with 
scientific truth. No other type will have 
any chance of ultimate survival value 
as fear, organized superstition and dread 
of the unknown are progressively over- 
come. Oratory, ritual, theological dog- 
ma even from the mouths.of the best- 
trained priests cannot compete with the 
joy of life which individuals free to love 
God in their own way can always experi- 
ence. The truth of this is made steadily 
more evident to all by the age-old expe- 
rience of humanity that no movement 
towards the greater freedom of the indi- 
vidual human spirit from dogmatic reli- 
gious control has ever failed or regressed. 
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Civilization in American Cities 








By R. L. DUFFUS 


I. San Francisco more civilized 


than New York ? What do figures show about New Orleans and 
Boston? Mr. Duffus explores a new field, the comparative cul- 
tures of the great cities of America. In his survey, he came upon 
factors which once more emphasize the variety and the indi- 
viduality of life in the United States. 


oT long ago there was suggested 
to me the project of a geograph- 
ical survey of urban civilization 
in America. Such a survey, it was point- 
ed out, could be justified on two 
grounds: (A) that a truly civilized per- 
son could, after all, live in the United 
States; (B) that if he couldn’t, and that 
if no spot in our unfortunate continent 
were wholly civilized, still there must 
be degrees in our barbarism which could 
be ascertained and measured. We could 
then determine where our civilized or 
most nearly civilized American, if he 
were forbidden to leave the country, 
would choose to dwell. 
The proposal seemed so engaging that 
I have made what I may modestly de- 
scribe as a preliminary trek over the 
field, the results of which I am here ven- 
turing to present. I make no pretense to 
finality. Finality must await some future 
Livingstone, Peary, or Byrd, well sup- 
plied with dogs, sledges, airplanes, port- 
able huts, pemmican, native bearers, and 
other necessities of exploration. I can 
only hope that the rude cairns and the 
empty tin cans which I leave behind will 
be of some slight service to my suc- 
cessors. 
Even a preliminary bit of exploration 


cannot begin without deciding what it 
is going to explore. It was clearly neces- 
sary for me, at the start, to decide what 
civilization is and to set up some ob- 
jective tests by which to measure it. Un- 
less some such tests and definitions could 
be arrived at I should be obliged to de- 
pend upon my own preferences, which 
I had no means of proving were those 
of a highly civilized person. 

My desk dictionary defined civiliza- 
tion as “a condition of organization, en- 
lightenment, and progress.” This was 
worse than no definition at all. I could 
conceive of organization without civili- 
zation. Is not a modern army in war 
time precisely that? I could conceive of 
civilization without organization. Was 
not Plato’s Academy something of the 
sort? I could conceive of enlightenment 
which could be as cruel and intolerant 
as the law of gravitation. As for progress 
—well, progress toward what or away 
from what? I threw my dictionary into 
the waste basket and looked further. 

Thanks to Doctor James Harvey Rob- 
inson I had better luck with my Britan- 
nica. It is true that Doctor Robinson does 
not, in his contribution to that compen- 
dium, give us a brief and quotable defi- 
nition of what he is talking about. He 
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is too canny for that. But he does point 
out that civilization is that which dis- 
tinguishes man from the other animals, 
and that “the stuff of which it is made” 
is “invention, discovery, and the increase 
of knowledge.” One sees, nevertheless, 
that when he says civilization he means 
at times an actual and imperfect thing, 
which the phrases just mentioned do 
describe, and at other times an ideal and 
perfect one. 

Now, the key to this second kind of 
civilization is creativeness. The first kind 
is often mistaken for the second because 
of the common belief that merely stick- 
ing bricks, stones, steel beams, words, 
sounds, or colors together is necessarily 
a creative process. Of course it is noth- 
ing of the sort. The most fitting and 
beautiful of structures, the most expan- 
sive parks, the stateliest and widest of 
streets are significant only if, in the lan- 
guage of the English prayer book, they 
are the outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace. The same is 
true of music and of books. 

What a city actually is matters a great 
deal. What it is trying to become—or, 
as I think we should have to say of some 
American cities, what it is trying to 
avoid becoming—matters far more. In 
the process of becoming or not becom- 
ing there is always evident the city’s con- 
ception of itself, and no city can be civi- 
lized without a coherent conception of 
itself{—that is to say, of its ideal self. By 
way of illustration, let me suggest that 
the more enlightened citizens of 
Charleston, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
and San Francisco are trying in a way 
to avoid “progress”—that is to say, they 
are trying to prevent the destruction of 
an old conception or pattern which is 
more civilized than any probable new 
one. On the other hand, New York and 
Chicago have more to gain than to lose, 
from the civilized point of view, in alter- 
ing their established patterns. Nothing 


that is likely to be done to either city 
can help improving it. 

But we come back to creativeness— 
creativeness inside an old pattern or cre- 
ativeness looking toward a new pattern. 
It seemed to me, as I sprang aboard my 
camel and set forth into the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, that some light might be 
thrown upon this subject by the extent 
to which different cities supported the 
more useless kinds of art and artists. I 
use the word “useless” in its economic 
sense. We do not need easel pictures in 
order to live. It may be that we do not 
need them at all. It might be better if the 
impulse which produces them were di- 
verted into our architecture and our fur- 
niture, even into our motor-cars and our 
radio cabinets. I think not, for my heart 
aches, in this American environment, 
for the useless and the unnecessary. I 
merely leave the suggestion lying here 
to mark the trail. 

At any rate, the artist who smears 
paint on canvas is not infected with 
utility. Not quite so good a case can be 
made out for the sculptor. He may be 
producing gargoyles for buildings on 
which they are esthetically a pain in the 
neck. However, to get to the point as 
quickly as possible, I determined to find 
out how many artists and sculptors, in 
proportion to population, some of our 
more important cities supported. I elim- 
inated illustrators and cartoonists. 

There were certain obvious chances of 
error in this method. “Who’s Who in 
America,” which was my source book, 
arbitrarily includes, for instance, all 
members of the National Academy of 
Design. It may thus take in some in- 
dividuals who are not in any sense cre- 
ative artists, though they are certainly 
“artists,” and leave out many who are. 
It is quite possible that some who de- 
scribe themselves as illustrators and car- 
toonists come nearer being artists than 
others who boldly lay claim to the more 
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showy title. But we cannot hope to be 
mathematically correct. We must take 
chances. 

Let me therefore introduce my first 
table, obtained by dividing the popula- 
tion of each of the cities represented by 
the number of its artists and sculptors 
as shown in “Who’s Who.” The figures 
obviously show in each case the amount 
of population required to support one 
artist or sculptor who has attained to 
what “Who’s Who” ranks as eminence. 
They should give us a hint as to what 
each city really thinks of art and artists. 

We arrive at the following result: 


POPULATION 

CITY PER ARTIST 
aa cette ohn 19,681 
New York 27,167 
Philadelphia 27,555 
Washington, D. C. 28,639 
Los Angeles 68,531 
San Francisco .. 70,023 
Baltimore 134,292 
er 146,753 
Cleveland 150,072 
New Orleans .. 227,896 
St. Louis 274,010 
Detroit 433,246 


There are two important reasons why 
an artist should select a certain city as a 
place of residence. One is that he likes it 
there. The other is that he can earn a 
living there. The foregoing table is clear- 
ly a resultant of both motives. I think, 
however, that we may be able to draw a 
line, more or less roughly, between those 
cities which buy art and those which en- 
courage the artistic impulse. 

As an art-buying city New York is sec- 
ond to none. Detroit may not be able to 
support or retain more than one “Who’s 
Who” artist for each 433,246 of its popu- 
lation, but its citizens can and do go 
down to New York, when the automo- 
bile business is booming, and buy five 
million dollars’ worth of what they hope 
and pray is art in a single year. Cleve- 
land, on the other hand, is trying heroi- 
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cally to encourage an Ohio school of 
painting. It is three times as popular as 
Detroit as a place of residence for emi- 
nent artists. Chicago, city of gunmen, 
hogs, wheat, boulevards, and magnifi- 
cent visions, does a shade better. It buys 
a few pictures. It also produces a few. 
Boston, I think, owes its good showing 
to the survival of a respectable tradition 
rather than to a creative urge. Its zxs- 
thetic attitudes have always been influ- 
enced by its sense of decorum; thus it re- 
fused to set up in its Public Library the 
MacMonnies Bacchante which now 
stands quite innocuously in a corner of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City. Philadelphia has as old a tradi- 
tion, but I think nearly every one will 
agree a more liberal one. I suspect Wash- 
ington’s good showing is due in part to 
the large number of artists who wish to 
be handy in case the government de- 
cides to have some carving or frescoing 
done. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles run 
neck and neck in my table, but I doubt 
that they have much else in common. 
San Francisco—like New Orleans, 
which on the face of the figures makes 
a far poorer showing—is a city in which 
a self-respecting artist might like to 
live. It is misty, mysterious, at times 
ugly, at all times glamourous and ad- 
venturous. It attains at moments a quali- 
ty of exaltation. It is extraordinarily 
earthy, but if it does not rise to the clouds, 
the clouds come down to it. An artist 
can keep his dreams there. But I do not 
believe he can ordinarily do it in Los 
Angeles. Some one may now come for- 
ward with a painting done in Los Ange- 
les and ask me if it isn’t art. Perhaps if 
the artist is able to look inward, it will 
be. But if environment is a vital thing to 
the artist—and it is of no avail to discuss 
the geography of art if it isn’t—there 
will not be at present a supreme art in 
Los Angeles. There are many reasons 
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for this, of which the charlatanism and 
rank commercialism of the near-by and 
dominant Hollywood are but one. If 
there actually exist artists in the region 
at this moment, I think they are there be- 
cause they hope to sell something. 

I may add, just to show that I am not 
actuated by a narrow provincialism, that 
the same thing is probably true of New 
York City. The metropolis has, it must 
be admitted, a fascination. Its skyline, 
after darkness and distance have recon- 
ciled some of its grosser incongruities, is 
beautiful. But the stimulating quality of 
New York, for artists in any field, lies 
in the fact that there they meet their 
fellows and thereby sharpen their wits 
and increase their competitive instincts. 
This may be civilization in the realistic 
sense. It certainly makes things hum. It 
is not civilization in the ideal sense. The 
supreme in the arts will doubtless be 
sold in New York because New York 
has the money to buy it. I doubt that it 
will ever be produced there. I doubt that 
any city whose glory is in its bigness, the 
barbarous tangle of its traffic, the height 
of its buildings, the thickness of its bank 
roll, the rotundity of its paunches and 
the number of its women who earn their 
living by being professionally beautiful, 
can be considered civilized. New York 
suffers under the delusion that a hun- 
dred million bricks or a hundred thou- 
sand steel beams in process of being 
riveted are more significant than one 
brick or two beams. Personally, I can’t 
see the difference. New York guffaws 
at Hollywood as it is so entertainingly 
depicted in “Once in a Lifetime.” But 
New York is not much more than a 
larger Hollywood which does not 
change its sets quite so often. By and 
large they are the same kind of sets in 
each case, and Very much the same kind 
of people are posturing in them. 

But let us continue our examination 
of our urban terrain with another table 
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showing a different sort of facts. This 
one is not home-made, but is abbrevi- 
ated from a report of the Bureau of the 
Census and is for the year 1927—the 
latest for which the figures are at this 
writing available. I shall give the table 
first and follow it with such alarums and 
excursions as seem necessary. The fig- 
ures represent the annual per-capita ex- 
penditures of certain municipal govern- 
ments for the purposes indicated. 


HEALTH 


AND LIBRA- RECRE- 

CITY SANITATION SCHOOLS RIES ATION 
New York $6.14 $18.63 $.45 $1.15 
Boston 7.10 19.19 1.22 3.39 
Philadelphia 4.21 13.65 31 1.34 
Baltimore 3.84 9.78 .42 1.21 
Cleveland 4-76 16.12 1.36 70 
Detroit 5.56 14.91 74 1.91 
Chicago 6.42 14.12 49 2.80 
St. Louis 2.65 11.91 54 1.90 
San Francisco 2.26 12.89 -39 2.41 
*Los Angeles 2.64 18.62 79 1.34 
New Orleans 3.51 9.06 17 So 
Washington, D. C. 4.32 15.24 44 2.48 


In introducing such factors as health 
and sanitation, schools, libraries, and rec- 
reation I have deliberately gotten some- 
what away from my standard of crea- 
tiveness as a test of civilization. None of 
these things—except possibly health— 
has any necessary connection with cre- 
ativeness. The public schools can and as 
often as possible do kill the creative im- 
pulse. No city, even when it desires, can 
buy civilization. But a city which does 
its best to keep its inhabitants healthy, 
which exposes them to books, and which 
provides them with adequate parks and 
playgrounds is preparing a soil in which 
civilization may grow. One merely 
needs to guard against confusing quan- 
tity with quality—a habit which is the 
very negation of civilization. For in- 
stance, Chicago spent $14.12 per capita 
on its schools, whereas Philadelphia ap- 
propriated but $13.65. But in 1928 Chi- 

*Accurate population figures were not available for 
Los Angeles in 1927. I have therefore applied the 193¢ 
census figures to the 1927 appropriations. The effect of 
this is slightly to understate the per capita expenditures 


for 1927. I do not believe, however, that this serious!) 
affects our argument. 
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cago allowed its politicians and grafters 
—if the two words are necessary in that 
connection—to elbow Superintendent 
William McAndrew out of the school 
system. The city would have done bet- 
ter, if it had wished to retain its educa- 
tional standing, if it had cut $5 a year 
per capita from its so-called educational 
budget. 

The quantitative measurement may 
be applied more logically to public 
health, libraries, parks and playgrounds, 
though I suspect there is more of the 
spirit of play in New Orleans, which 
spends 80 cents a year on public recrea- 
tion facilities, than in Boston, which 
spends $3.39. And Los Angeles, which 
maintains mountain vacation camps at 
cost, or below, for its citizens, probably 
gets more out of its $1.34 per capita per 
annum than Chicago out of its $2.80. I 
never saw much evidence of playfulness 
in Chicago, except in some details of its 
picturesque homicides. 

Still, regardless of the methods em- 
ployed and regardless, also, of their suc- 
cess, we may learn something of a city’s 
desire to attain what it thinks is civiliza- 
tion by adding the totals of what each 
city spends for the four items in the table 
shown above. We have this result: 


TOTAL PER CAPITA EXPENDI- 


TURE FOR HEALTH AND 

SANITATION; SCHOOLS} LI- 

CITY BRARIES; AND RECREATION 
Boston $30.90 
_New York ... 26.37 
Chicago 23.83 
*Los Angeles 23.39 
Detroit 23.12 
Cleveland 22.94 
Washington, D. C. 22.48 
Philadelphia 19.51 
San Francisco 17.95 
St. Louis 17.30 
Baltimore 16.25 
New Orleans 13.54 


If we took these ratings at their face 
value we should have to concede that 


*See note page 354. 
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Boston, which requires chorus girls to 
wear stockings and is too refined to per- 
mit a performance of “Desire under the 
Elms,” is more than twice as civilized as 
New Orleans. Similarly, if we took ex- 
penditures for public libraries alone, we 
should have to say that Cleveland, which 
spends $1.32 per annum per capita on 
free reading, is eight times as literate as 
New Orleans, which spends but 17 cents. 
But let us suspend judgment until we 
have accumulated a few more facts and 
have had a little more time to think. 

I do not know that safety is an essen- 
tial part of civilization. It may even be, 
under some circumstances, an enemy of 
civilization. Rome in the days of Cellini 
was far more dangerous than it is to- 
day, yet perhaps also, with all due rever- 
ence to Signor Mussolini, also somewhat 
more civilized. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, however, that homicide is a 
detriment rather than an aid to the de- 
velopment of the kind of civilization 
that is possible in the United States. 
With this in mind let us glance at the 
homicide rates in our selected list of 
cities. I have expressed them in terms of 
the risk the average citizen annually 
runs of being violently done to death by 
a fellow man, since this is plainly what 
really matters to most of us. 


POPULATION PER 


CITY HOMICIDE IN 1929 
Boston 34,230 
Los Angeles 16,020 
San Francisco 15,930 
New York 14,075 
Philadelphia 11,355 
Baltimore 9,053 
Chicago 8,417 
Washington, D. C. 8,286 
St. Louis 7,829 
Cleveland 7,503 
Detroit 6,860 
New Orleans 3,675 


This table resembles the preceding 
one in that Boston is at the top and New 
Orleans at the bottom. As far as homi- 
cide goes, one seems to be about nine 
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for this, of which the charlatanism and 
rank commercialism of the near-by and 
dominant Hollywood are but one. If 
there actually exist artists in the region 
at this moment, I think they are there be- 
cause they hope to sell something. 

I may add, just to show that I am not 
actuated by a narrow provincialism, that 
the same thing is probably true of New 
York City. The metropolis has, it must 
be admitted, a fascination. Its skyline, 
after darkness and distance have recon- 
ciled some of its grosser incongruities, is 
beautiful. But the stimulating quality of 
New York, for artists in any field, lies 
in the fact that there they meet their 
fellows and thereby sharpen their wits 
and increase their competitive instincts. 
This may be civilization in the realistic 
sense. It certainly makes things hum. It 
is not civilization in the ideal sense. The 
supreme in the arts will doubtless be 
sold in New York because New York 
has the money to buy it. I doubt that it 
will ever be produced there. I doubt that 
any city whose glory is in its bigness, the 
barbarous tangle of its traffic, the height 
of its buildings, the thickness of its bank 
roll, the rotundity of its paunches and 
the number of its women who earn their 
living by being professionally beautiful, 
can be considered civilized. New York 
suffers under the delusion that a hun- 
dred million bricks or a hundred thou- 
sand steel beams in process of being 
riveted are more significant than one 
brick or two beams. Personally, I can’t 
see the difference. New York guffaws 
at Hollywood as it is so entertainingly 
depicted in “Once in a Lifetime.” But 
New York is not much more than a 
larger Hollywood which does not 
change its sets quite so often. By and 
large they are the same kind of sets in 
each case, and Very much the same kind 
of people are posturing in them. 

But let us continue our examination 
of our urban terrain with another table 
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showing a different sort of facts. This 
one is not home-made, but is abbrevi- 
ated from a report of the Bureau of the 
Census and is for the year 1927—the 
latest for which the figures are at this 
writing available. I shall give the table 
first and follow it with such alarums and 
excursions as seem necessary. The fig- 
ures represent the annual per-capita ex- 
penditures of certain municipal govern- 
ments for the purposes indicated. 


HEALTH 


AND LIBRA- RECRE- 

CITY SANITATION SCHOOLS RIES ATION 
New York $6.14 $18.63 $.45 $1.15 
Boston 7.10 19.19 1.22 3.39 
Philadelphia 4.21 13.65 31 1.34 
Baltimore 3.84 9.78 .42 1.21 
Cleveland 4.76 16.12 1.36 70 
Detroit 5.56 14.91 74 1.91 
Chicago 6.42 14.12 -49 2.80 
St. Louis 2.65 11.91 54 1.90 
San Francisco 2.26 12.89 -39 2.41 
*Los Angeles 2.64 18.62 79 1.34 
New Orleans 3.51 9.06 ay Bo 
Washington, D. C. 4.32 15.24 44 2.48 


In introducing such factors as health 
and sanitation, schools, libraries, and rec- 
reation I have deliberately gotten some- 
what away from my standard of crea- 
tiveness as a test of civilization. None of 
these things—except possibly health— 
has any necessary connection with cre- 
ativeness. The public schools can and as 
often as possible do kill the creative im- 
pulse. No city, even when it desires, can 
buy civilization. But a city which does 
its best to keep its inhabitants healthy, 
which exposes them to books, and which 
provides them with adequate parks and 
playgrounds is preparing a soil in which 
civilization may grow. One merely 
needs to guard against confusing quan- 
tity with quality—a habit which is the 
very negation of civilization. For in- 
stance, Chicago spent $14.12 per capita 
on its schools, whereas Philadelphia ap- 
propriated but $13.65. But in 1928 Chi- 

*Accurate population figures were not available for 
Los Angeles in 1927. I have therefore applied the 1930 
census figures to the 1927 appropriations. The effect of 
this is slightly to understate the per capita expenditures 


for 1927. I do not believe, however, that this seriously 
affects our argument. 
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cago allowed its politicians and grafters 
—if the two words are necessary in that 
connection—to elbow Superintendent 
William McAndrew out of the school 
system. The city would have done bet- 
ter, if it had wished to retain its educa- 
tional standing, if it had cut $5 a year 
per capita from its so-called educational 
budget. 

The quantitative measurement may 
be applied more logically to public 
health, libraries, parks and playgrounds, 
though I suspect there is more of the 
spirit of play in New Orleans, which 
spends 80 cents a year on public recrea- 
tion facilities, than in Boston, which 
spends $3.39. And Los Angeles, which 
maintains mountain vacation camps at 
cost, or below, for its citizens, probably 
gets more out of its $1.34 per capita per 
annum than Chicago out of its $2.80. I 
never saw much evidence of playfulness 
in Chicago, except in some details of its 
picturesque homicides. 

Still, regardless of the methods em- 
ployed and regardless, also, of their suc- 
cess, we may learn something of a city’s 
desire to attain what it thinks is civiliza- 
tion by adding the totals of what each 
city spends for the four items in the table 
shown above. We have this result: 


TOTAL PER CAPITA EXPENDI- 


TURE FOR HEALTH AND 

SANITATION; SCHOOLS; LI- 

CITY BRARIES; AND RECREATION 
Boston $30.90 
New York 26.37 
Chicago 23.83 
*Los Angeles 23.39 
Detroit 23.12 
Cleveland 22.94 
Washington, D. C. 22.48 
Philadelphia 19.51 
San Francisco 17.95 
St. Louis 17.30 
Baltimore 16.25 
New Orleans 13.54 


If we took these ratings at their face 
value we should have to concede that 


*See note page 354. 
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Boston, which requires chorus girls to 
wear stockings and is too refined to per- 
mit a performance of “Desire under the 
Elms,” is more than twice as civilized as 
New Orleans. Similarly, if we took ex- 
penditures for public libraries alone, we 
should have to say that Cleveland, which 
spends $1.32 per annum per capita on 
free reading, is eight times as literate as 
New Orleans, which spends but 17 cents. 
But let us suspend judgment until we 
have accumulated a few more facts and 
have had a little more time to think. 

I do not know that safety is an essen- 
tial part of civilization. It may even be, 
under some circumstances, an enemy of 
civilization. Rome in the days of Cellini 
was far more dangerous than it is to- 
day, yet perhaps also, with all due rever- 
ence to Signor Mussolini, also somewhat 
more civilized. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, however, that homicide is a 
detriment rather than an aid to the de- 
velopment of the kind of civilization 
that is possible in the United States. 
With this in mind let us glance at the 
homicide rates in our selected list of 
cities. I have expressed them in terms of 
the risk the average citizen annually 
runs of being violently done to death by 
a fellow man, since this is plainly what 
really matters to most of us. 


POPULATION PER 


CITY HOMICIDE IN 1929 
Boston 34,230 
Los Angeles 16,020 
San Francisco 15,930 
New York 14,075 
Philadelphia 11,355 
Baltimore 9,053 
Chicago 8,417 
Washington, D. C. 8,286 
St. Louis 7,829 
Cleveland 7,503 
Detroit 6,860 
New Orleans 3,075 


This table resembles the preceding 
one in that Boston is at the top and New 
Orleans at the bottom. As far as homi- 
cide goes, one seems to be about nine 
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times as safe in Boston as in New Or- 
leans, and more than twice as safe as in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, or New 
York. Chicago, despite its well-man- 
aged and well-advertised holocausts, is 
six places above the bottom and can 
thumb its nose at Cleveland, which is 
only three places up. Yet Cleveland im- 
presses even those who are fairly well 
acquainted with it as a far less violent 
city than Chicago; and I would say that 
the spirit of violence is far less in evi- 
dence in New Orleans, despite its terri- 
ble homicide rate, than in any other city 
on our list except Boston and Washing- 
ton. The beginning of violence, or so 
it appears to me, lies in bad manners, 
and the beginning of bad manners lies 
in a defect of the imagination. A city 
may, paradoxically enough, have many 
homicides without being a city of vio- 
lence. It all depends upon who kills 
whom. I have always felt that the homi- 
cidal impulse was pretty prevalent in 
Chicago, San Francisco, and New York. 
I am not aware of it to anywhere near 
the same degree in New Orleans. Cer- 
tain classes and groups seem to be ad- 
dicted to killing their friends, relatives, 
or enemies, no matter where they live. 
I suspect that if one does not happen to 
move in homicidal circles one can get 

along very peaceably in New Orleans. 
Let us take a look at the general death 
sate: DEATH RATE PER 1,000 
POPULATION. FOR 1927 


EXCEPT WHERE OTHER- 
CITY WISE NOTED 

Cleveland ..... ee . oF 
rare ie 10.8 
eee pe macs eens 11.5 
ff eae _ coos OER 
Philadelphia yieeueens ; 12.2 
OO ere iv 12.9 
Washington, D. C....... 12.9 
ree (1920) 13.1 
I iss wan ieneeses 13.6 
CEE ck prideh Gucaciaes 14.1 
CR istcicwctuswaieesens (1925) 14.8 
eee (1925) 19.2 
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This table need not detain us long. 
There are many reasons why people die, 
and not all of them have anything to do 
with the kind of civilization in which 
they reach their journey’s end. Climate 
may raise mortality rates—to that factor 
Boston’s high percentage can probably 
be ascribed. New Orleans, which foots 
this list as it does the two preceding ones, 
has a large negro population, among 
which the death rate is everywhere high. 
It also has a climate which can be trying 
in summer. The Los Angeles rate, which 
the Census Bureau was slow in bringing 
up to date because of unsatisfactory pop- 
ulation estimates—estimates which in 
themselves indicated the quantitative 
standard of measurement prevalent in 
that Iowa Heaven—is affected by the 
fact that elderly people go to Southern 
California as a kind of initiation for the 
hereafter. Cleveland, I believe, has earn- 
ed her place at the head of the class by 
her own efforts. She cut her death rate 
from 14.1 in 1906-10 to 9.7 in 1927. New 
York during the same period cut hers 
from 16.9 to 11.8. St. Louis dropped 
from 15.6 to 12.9, and Washington 
achieved the really remarkable feat of 
whittling her rate from 19.6 to 12.9. If 
civilization implies an increased regard 
for human life this is civilization. 

But no matter how we assess the 
death rates of cities it is what I shall call 
the life rate that matters. We all live on 
the Einstein plan, though we do not un- 
derstand the Einstein theory. Time has 
infinite degrees of quality and is infinite- 
ly divisible. Forty years in a community 
that is actually civilized may be worth 
eighty somewhere else. The civilized 
man must regard life not as a period of 
years but as a possibility of experience, 

of a rich and sustained awareness, of a 
selective identification of himself with 
the creative forces of the universe. He is 
alive only to the degree that he achieves 
that identification. 
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The time that this takes is immaterial. 
It may take five minutes or it may 
take fifty years. He may come to it when 
he sees the mountains above Denver 
against the sky at sunset, or hears the 
surf pounding on the Cliff House rocks 
in San Francisco, or rides down Fifth 
Avenue on the top of a bus, or listens to 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony in the 
Lewisohn Stadium, or reads a book, or 
wakes in the middle of the night to hear 
all city noises drowned in the rush of 
rain, or pauses in front of a painting in 
an art gallery, or looks through a micro- 
scope, or is told that he has a year more 
to live, or turns his first casual glance 
toward the woman he is destined to love 
most and longest. But the ear must be 
sensitive, the eye discriminating. One 
must know what to take and what to 
reject. One must recognize his burning 
bush and not kneel before an ordinary 
back-yard bonfire. It is for this that the 
arts exist. Not to live, not to earn a liv- 
ing, but to live vividly. Now, the masses 
of the people obviously do not live vivid- 
ly. But one does feel in some cities a 
kind of rhythm, crude and primitive 
enough, yet arising from some other 
preoccupation than the dreary business 
of earning and spending, of making and 
consuming. 

Plainly it is impossible to make a 
statistical examination of the rhythm of 
cities. I do, however, wish to consider 
one more factor, capable of being tabu- 
lated, which has a certain significance 
in this connection. There are cities which 
permit the individual to be civilized and 
there are others which do not. There are 
cities in which the dignity of the indi- 
vidual—if, God helping, he has any—is 
respected, and others in which it is not. 
For instance, in Baltimore it is and in 
Pittsburgh it is not. For my final con- 
crete test I wish to look at the part gov- 
ernment plays in this situation and to 
apply the standard of civil liberties. I 


am here indebted to Mr. Roger Baldwin, 
who is not in “Who’s Who” but who, 
as the guiding spirit of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, belongs in any 
directory of civilized Americans. Mr. 
Baldwin has very kindly arranged my 
cities in order, the freest first and the 
others trailing, with this result: 


Baltimore. 

. San Francisco. 

. St. Louis. 

» Cleveland. 

New Orleans. 

. Detroit (under Mayor Murphy). 
. Chicago. 
Washington, D. C. 
9. Philadelphia. 

10. New York. 

11. Boston. 

12. Los Angeles. 


AV WN & 
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Mr. Baldwin appends a comment 
which I shall quote. “Some cities,” he 
writes, “are tolerant of heretics and reb- 
els solely because they have too few to 
raise an issue, others because they have 
so many they don’t get excited. The bor- 
der cities, split as they were between 
North and South, hold the best record 
for tolerance. Cosmopolitan seaports run 
them a second. The more a city is di- 
vided, the more tolerant are its diverse 
elements. United, they fall into intoler- 
ance; divided they stand—anything. 
Some behave well when under liberal 
mayors—Detroit, Cincinnati, and, of 
old, Toledo and Cleveland—and badly 
under others. The most excitable towns 
are those with a dominant, well-fixed 
middle class, like Los Angeles, or a solid 
intolerant majority, like Boston.” 

Civilization as expressed by tolerance 
obviously does not check with civiliza- 
tion as measured by some other tests. 
Cleveland has the lowest death rate on 
our list but only a mediocre tolerance 
rate. Boston has the fewest murders per 
capita and the highest expenditure per 
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capita for various worthy public pur- 
poses, but it is second from the bottom 
of the class in tolerance. New Orleans 
has the highest death rate, the highest 
homicide rate and the lowest rate of 
civilizing public expenditures, but it is 
slightly above the average in tolerance. 
As for Los Angeles—but perhaps Los 
Angeles has suffered enough. 

And now I find myself face to face 
with the task of reconciling things 
which perhaps cannot be reconciled. As 
I think of these cities, and of my own 
acquaintance with them, I am conscious 
of a cinema-like procession of images 
and sounds, of impressions, ideas and 
purely personal and subjective experi- 
ences. . . . Boston: long past its prime. 
It has, however, a certain harmony. It is 
the city of the people who live in it. It 
expresses them. One knows what to ex- 
pect, and this gives one a sense of repose. 
I find the same quality, not quite so ob- 
viously, in Philadelphia. 

. . « New York isa barbarous discord. 
It is a clash of squawking saxophones, a 
blare of sound and color. One’s nerves 
grow tense merely thinking of it. It is a 
process of becoming, not of being— 
which is the only way I can think of that 
justifies optimism about it. The sense of 
change and adventure is there, for that 
very reason. In two hundred years it 
may be civilized. Not now. . . . So, too, 
to a degree, of Chicago. But Chicago 
has come nearer than New York to 
achieving a personality. In all its lurid 
contrasts and inconsistencies it marches, 
its lovers of beauty side by side with its 
seekers after booty, to a very definite 
and recognizable tune, Chicago’s tune. 
There are brasses and drums in all it 
does. It makes my pulses tingle as New 
York does not. 

...In San Francisco, so like Chi- 
cago in several ways, I catch overtones 
having to do with something other than 
the pursuit of prizes. . . . In Los Ange- 
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les, as in New York, a civilization may 
be in process of composition, but its or- 
chestra is only tuning up. . . . In New 
Orleans it is dance music that I hear, 
languorous, poignant even in its joyous- 
ness. It carries, perhaps, reminiscences 
of those days when one made a fortune 
on Monday, fought a duel on Tuesday, 
won the love of an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful lady on Wednesday—and died of 
the yellow fever on Saturday. 

The visual memories throng confused- 
ly: the neat promenade along the 
Charles River in Boston. The towers of 
Manhattan at night. Is not the night 
Manhattan’s best, perhaps its only, 
friend ? Old houses on side streets down- 
town in Philadelphia. The tragic loveli- 
ness of Pittsburgh as seen from the 
heights on a foggy day. The rush of traf- 
fic across the Michigan Avenue bridge 
in Chicago, the miles and miles of 
dreary and dingy wooden houses along 
the Lake Street elevated line. The 
mountain tops above Denver and Salt 
Lake City and the unimaginativeness of 
the works of man beneath them. The 
approach to Seattle by water, at night. 
A snowstorm in Portland, Oregon; a 
dust storm making little Santa Fe and 
its neighboring ranges as ghostly as a 
dream; the dark mountains of Mexico 
on the other side of El Paso. San Fran- 
cisco as seen from the Oakland ferry on 
a summer morning, beautiful as a bride 
under the retreating veil of fog, the hov- 
ering gulls, the ragged, heroic skyline, 
the bright tops of the Twin Peaks and 
Tamalpais, the sense of the salt sea and 
of far places. 

The old men sitting in a park in Los 
Angeles or tilted in chairs on the 
porches of ramshackle rooming houses. 
The dusty palms. The harbor at the end 
of the shoestring, man-made, flat, unal- 
luring. The mountains, often covered, 
just as the boosters say, with snow. The 
pleasant sense of warm sunshine on a 
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winter’s day in San Antonio, in front of 
the Alamo—and not much else to both- 
er looking at. The trim and uninspiring 
streets of Houston. Jackson Square in 
New Orleans, where one can gaze at the 
low roofs of the Vieux Carré and be cer- 
tain that the past was once the present 
and that the present will some time be 
the past; the pleasant promenade on 
the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, but 
more particularly the live oaks of Audu- 
bon Park, draped in Spanish moss; and 
the grassy levees, where the water in 
flood time creeps harmlessly in among 
the willows. Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Washington, shabbiest of approaches to 
a national Capitol. The sleepy water- 
front at Charleston, South Carolina. 
The broad streets of Savannah, with 
lush strips of grass down the middle. 

Well, how do people live in these 
places? How are we to judge them? I 
have completed my circle and am back 
at the point from which I started. And 
I find myself, with or without the bene- 
fit of the evidence I have painfully ac- 
cumulated, stubbornly clinging to the 
prejudices with which I began. I do not 
say this in any mood of self-reproach— 
I thought such would be the outcome. 
In the end I must be personal. If I were 
pugnaciously concerned about the de- 
velopment of civilization in America I 
should choose to enact my humble réle 
in that process in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. It is 
seemingly in those cities that the culture 
of the nation will be determined and 
take shape. It is there that the death rate 
will go lowest, the expenditures for 
schools, arts, and street-cleaning go 
highest, the average man be most com- 
fortably housed. 

But I do not expect any of these cities 
to show actual creativeness, in their own 
right, for at least a hundred years. If I 
were looking for creativeness within the 
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span of this generation’s life I think I 
should select the fog-drenched city of 
San Francisco. I might try New Or- 
leans, but I am afraid that there the artist 
would fall into a lazy, golden dream 
above his brushes, the musician over his 
keyboard, and that of the artistry of 
their dreams there would at the end re- 
main small residue. 

Perhaps there is no civilization except 
the freedom of the individual to be civi- 
lized if he can. Or perhaps the civiliza- 
tion that originates in the free individu- 
al is already doomed to perish, and to be 
succeeded, some decades or generations 
hence, by a civilization of the mass. Per- 
haps that is the objective toward which 
Russia consciously and America uncon- 
sciously are tending. 

I do not know. Living in New York 
for other reasons than the illusion that 
New York is civilized, I balance the 
merits of my two favorite cities. And I 
think that both New Orleans and San 
Francisco seem civilized to me because 
each permits an escape from the thing 
that is commonly believed, in America, 
to be civilization—that is to say, from 
the idealization of the means of living at 
the expense of living itself. Permits, let 
me emphasize the word, for neither city 
enforces my kind of civilization upon 
any one. 

In the end civilization is where one 
finds it. If any one, glancing at my 
tables, finds it in schools or homicides, 
or the lack of schools and homicides, 
or in a low death rate or a high one, or 
in the presence or absence of artists rec- 
ognized as eminent, I shall not quarrel 
with him. I only know that though I 
adore my native land, and never set 
forth to explore any part of it without a 
thrill, the things and cities that make 
the most noise in it seem to me to be not 
yet civilization at all, but at best a kind 
of lusty and exuberant barbarism. 
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capita for various worthy public pur- 
poses, but it is second from the bottom 
of the class in tolerance. New Orleans 
has the highest death rate, the highest 
homicide rate and the lowest rate of 
civilizing public expenditures, but it is 
slightly above the average in tolerance. 
As for Los Angeles—but perhaps Los 
Angeles has suffered enough. 

And now I find myself face to face 
with the task of reconciling things 
which perhaps cannot be reconciled. As 
I think of these cities, and of my own 
acquaintance with them, I am conscious 
of a cinema-like procession of images 
and sounds, of impressions, ideas and 
purely personal and subjective experi- 
ences. . . . Boston: long past its prime. 
It has, however, a certain harmony. It is 
the city of the people who live in it. It 
expresses them. One knows what to ex- 
pect, and this gives one a sense of repose. 
I find the same quality, not quite so ob- 
viously, in Philadelphia. 

. . « New York isa barbarous discord. 
It is a clash of squawking saxophones, a 
blare of sound and color. One’s nerves 
grow tense merely thinking of it. It is a 
process of becoming, not of being— 
which is the only way I can think of that 
justifies optimism about it. The sense of 
change and adventure is there, for that 
very reason. In two hundred years it 
may be civilized. Not now. . . . So, too, 
to a degree, of Chicago. But Chicago 
has come nearer than New York to 
achieving a personality. In all its lurid 
contrasts and inconsistencies it marches, 
its lovers of beauty side by side with its 
seekers after booty, to a very definite 
and recognizable tune, Chicago’s tune. 
There are brasses and drums in all it 
does. It makes my pulses tingle as New 
York does not. 

...In San Francisco, so like Chi- 
cago in several ways, I catch overtones 
having to do with something other than 
the pursuit of prizes. . . . In Los Ange- 


les, as in New York, a civilization may 
be in process of composition, but its or- 
chestra is only tuning up. . . . In New 
Orleans it is dance music that I hear, 
languorous, poignant even in its joyous- 
ness. It carries, perhaps, reminiscences 
of those days when one made a fortune 
on Monday, fought a duel on Tuesday, 
won the love of an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful lady on Wednesday—and died of 
the yellow fever on Saturday. 

The visual memories throng confused- 
ly: the neat promenade along the 
Charles River in Boston. The towers of 
Manhattan at night. Is not the night 
Manhattan’s best, perhaps its only, 
friend ? Old houses on side streets down- 
town in Philadelphia. The tragic loveli- 
ness of Pittsburgh as seen from the 
heights on a foggy day. The rush of traf- 
fic across the Michigan Avenue bridge 
in Chicago, the miles and miles of 
dreary and dingy wooden houses along 
the Lake Street elevated line. The 
mountain tops above Denver and Salt 
Lake City and the unimaginativeness of 
the works of man beneath them. The 
approach to Seattle by water, at night. 
A snowstorm in Portland, Oregon; a 
dust storm making little Santa Fe and 
its neighboring ranges as ghostly as a 
dream; the dark mountains of Mexico 
on the other side of El Paso. San Fran- 
cisco as seen from the Oakland ferry on 
a summer morning, beautiful as a bride 
under the retreating veil of fog, the hov- 
ering gulls, the ragged, heroic skyline, 
the bright tops of the Twin Peaks and 
Tamalpais, the sense of the salt sea and 
of far places. 

The old men sitting in a park in Los 
Angeles or tilted in chairs on the 
porches of ramshackle rooming houses. 
The dusty palms. The harbor at the end 
of the shoestring, man-made, flat, unal- 
luring. The mountains, often covered, 
just as the boosters say, with snow. The 
pleasant sense of warm sunshine on a 
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winter’s day in San Antonio, in front of 
the Alamo—and not much else to both- 
er looking at. The trim and uninspiring 
streets of Houston. Jackson Square in 
New Orleans, where one can gaze at the 
low roofs of the Vieux Carré and be cer- 
tain that the past was once the present 
and that the present will some time be 
the past; the pleasant promenade on 
the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, but 
more particularly the live oaks of Audu- 
bon Park, draped in Spanish moss; and 
the grassy levees, where the water in 
flood time creeps harmlessly in among 
the willows. Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Washington, shabbiest of approaches to 
a national Capitol. The sleepy water- 
front at Charleston, South Carolina. 
The broad streets of Savannah, with 
lush strips of grass down the middle. 

Well, how do people live in these 
places? How are we to judge them? I 
have completed my circle and am back 
at the point from which I started. And 
I find myself, with or without the bene- 
fit of the evidence I have painfully ac- 
cumulated, stubbornly clinging to the 
prejudices with which I began. I do not 
say this in any mood of self-reproach— 
I thought such would be the outcome. 
In the end I must be personal. If I were 
pugnaciously concerned about the de- 
velopment of civilization in America I 
should choose to enact my humble rdle 
in that process in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. It is 
seemingly in those cities that the culture 
of the nation will be determined and 
take shape. It is there that the death rate 
will go lowest, the expenditures for 
schools, arts, and street-cleaning go 
highest, the average man be most com- 
fortably housed. 

But I do not expect any of these cities 
to show actual creativeness, in their own 
right, for at least a hundred years. If I 
were looking for creativeness within the 
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span of this generation’s life I think I 
should select the fog-drenched city of 
San Francisco. I might try New Or- 
leans, but I am afraid that there the artist 
would fall into a lazy, golden dream 
above his brushes, the musician over his 
keyboard, and that of the artistry of 
their dreams there would at the end re- 
main small residue. 

Perhaps there is no civilization except 
the freedom of the individual to be civi- 
lized if he can. Or perhaps the civiliza- 
tion that originates in the free individu- 
al is already doomed to perish, and to be 
succeeded, some decades or generations 
hence, by a civilization of the mass. Per- 
haps that is the objective toward which 
Russia consciously and America uncon- 
sciously are tending. 

I do not know. Living in New York 
for other reasons than the illusion that 
New York is civilized, I balance the 
merits of my two favorite cities. And I 
think that both New Orleans and San 
Francisco seem civilized to me because 
each permits an escape from the thing 
that is commonly believed, in America, 
to be civilization—that is to say, from 
the idealization of the means of living at 
the expense of living itself. Permits, let 
me emphasize the word, for neither city 
enforces my kind of civilization upon 
any one. 

In the end civilization is where one 
finds it. If any one, glancing at my 
tables, finds it in schools or homicides, 
or the lack of schools and homicides, 
or in a low death rate or a high one, or 
in the presence or absence of artists rec- 
ognized as eminent, I shall not quarrel 
with him. I only know that though I 
adore my native land, and never set 
forth to explore any part of it without a 
thrill, the things and cities that make 
the most noise in it seem to me to be not 
yet civilization at all, but at best a kind 
of lusty and exuberant barbarism. 





Planting 


By Frances M. Frost 


Last night a blown moon went over 
Seeking the hill’s breast, 

Dipping westward 

While a wood-thrush, wakened, 
Cried from a hidden nest. 


The blown moon— 

Drawing darkness over 

The earth, the lover— 

Was lost in the hollow of the hill’s arm, leaving 
Night at the roots of grasses, on stems of clover. 


You whom the bird startled, who lay awake 

Furrowed by night as earth is wracked by the plough, 

Did your breast close over the cry and the roots of grasses, 

Do you walk with a moon in your breast, through sunlight now ? 


(777? D2 


Full Moon 


By Bernice Kenyon 


Two moons till harvest—why will you think of harvest ? 
The low strained branch—the broken frosted vine ? 
Here where we stand the meadow is white beyond us, 
Here is the sweet divine 

Fragrance of flowering linden. You can reap 

No harvest from a linden, only the smell 

Of heaven that drifts down so close around us . . . 

And it is well 

We cannot store that essence for our winter. 

What should we do, my love, what should we do 
Releasing into a distant winter midnight 

A little of it—a few 

Breaths of midsummer, hopelessly to taunt us, 

There where we sit together in the cold— 

There when we turn and face each other and tremble, 
Finding that we are old? 

No, in those days we shall comfort ourselves with apples, 
With simple cakes fresh-baked in the ashes’ glow— 
Brown wheaten cakes from a far distant harvest ; 

And then we shall know 

That ali things run at last toa moonless darkness. 

We shall forget, there in our winter gloom, 

The green midsummer—the high moon riding whitely— 
The linden all in bloom. 
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The Brown Decades: Art 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


A new estimate of the artists of 
post-Civil War America. The most interesting of the three 
studies of the Brown Decades published in Scripner’s brings out 
significant facts in the lives of the men who in a crass and bar- 
barous age gave us a lasting heritage, an American tradition. 


nTiL the Civil War, art in the 

| | United States had not escaped 
the leading-strings of colonial- 

ism. The folk-arts, like weaving, had 
had an independent life in the country 
districts; and in the design of clipper- 
ships and certain kinds of machinery and 
tools, the American had achieved “that 
equilibrium of lines, proportions, and 
masses which are among the fundamen- 
tal causes of abstract beauty,” but paint- 
ing and sculpture gave no signs of an in- 
digenous life: these arts had been trans- 
planted, but they had not yet taken root. 
In the slightly more genial atmos- 
phere after the Civil War, aided by the 
general decay of puritanism and quick- 
ened by contacts with Paris, Diisseldorf, 
and Munich, the arts underwent a swift 
transformation, and almost for the first 
time in the nineteenth century America 
produced paintings which could be 
mentioned in the same breath as the lit- 
erature that had flourished from Coop- 
er to Whitman. A group of authentic 
talents appeared whom one sets in 
retrospect about two major figures, 
Thomas Eakins and Albert Pinkham 
Ryder. With Ryder belongs Robert Lof- 
tin Newman, who painted for forty 
years before he was given a public ex- 
hibition, to say nothing of George Full- 


er, whose work may be taken as the 
symbol of a whole school, including 
later men like Twachtman and Abbot 
Thayer. With Eakins one must group 
that excellent landscape painter Homer 
Martin, the versatile and eclectic decora- 
tor John La Farge, the illustrator Wins- 
low Homer, and above all, Mary Cas- 
satt, whose long Parisian associations 
gave her the fresh palette that is absent 
from Ryder and Eakins, whilst she 
maintained what was usually missing in 
the Americans who were won over to 
impressionism and the “open air.” 
Whistler falls in between Ryder and 
Eakins, poorer in imagination than one, 
unable to compensate by his charm and 
facility and cosmopolitan knowledge 
for the austere strength of the other; 
while Sargent remained to the end the 
illustrator, who had the misfortune to 
choose a permanent medium, like the 
walls of the Boston Public Library or 
the ceilings of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for graphic conceptions that 
had no real pictorial depth or lasting 
power. The most adroit appearance of 
workmanship, the most dashing eye for 
effect cannot conceal the essential empti- 
ness of Sargent’s mind, or the contemp- 
tuous and cynical superficiality of a 
good part of his execution: the best one 
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can say of his portraits of fashionable 
gentlemen and ladies is that they match- 
ed the depth of their subjects. 

This grouping of the painters of the 
Brown Decades was not, one need hard- 
ly explain, the contemporary one; in- 
deed, it is only during the last ten years 
that criticism has reduced the over- 
blown reputations of that period and 
fixed a proper value on the obscurer 
talents; but as the years go on, the over- 
whelming importance of Ryder and 
Eakins becomes more and more indis- 
putable. When Auguste Rodin said of 
the art of the Brown Decades, “America 
has had a Renaissance, but America 
doesn’t know it,” he was not far from 
the truth. To understand the appear- 
ance of Ryder and Eakins, their strug- 
gles, their achievements, one must also 
say a word about the careers and inter- 
ests of some of the lesser artists who sur- 
rounded them. Even the greatest solitary 
figures owe a debt to society—and not 
less because society repudiates the com- 
pliment. 


II 


Outside the meagre province of the 
decorative arts, there had been two 
forms of genuinely popular art in 
America: one was the portrait, and the 
other was the illustrative print. The first 
kind had achieved its highest expres- 
sion in the paintings of Copley in the 
middle of the eighteenth century: the 
men who followed him, like Gilbert 
Stuart and Trumbull, were as far be- 
hind him as Lawrence and Gainsbor- 
ough were behind Hogarth in England. 
Though the portrait tradition was car- 
ried into the nineteenth century by 
Samuel Morse, who was far from a 
mediocre artist, his concern with the 
invention of the telegraph can partly be 
explained by the lack of patronage that 
attended his career as a painter. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury the portrait tradition had almost 
died out: when it recovered after the 
Civil War it was no longer on its colo- 
nial basis, deferentially submissive to the 
principles of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the English canons of good form. What 
remained of this tradition was carried 
on by that surviving craftsman, the itin- 
erant painter. He peddled his skill 
through the countryside, sometimes 
equipped with canvases that had already 
been painted in job lots with fashionable 
costumes and backgrounds, in which, 
for ten or fifteen dollars, the amiable 
artisan would insert a head, flattering, 
prettified, usually quite wooden. 

The other living form of the graphic 
arts was that of the woodcut and the 
lithograph, which first came into use as 
a medium of news, at a time when illus- 
trations were unknown in newspapers. 
Under the commercial exploitation of 
Messrs. Currier and Ives in New York, 
the lithograph had begun to flourish be- 
fore the Civil War. The pattern for 
these prints had been set by various 
French series which had depicted the 
landscapes and cities of America; taken 
over by native artists, they now covered 
a wide range of subjects, landscapes, 
scenes from rural life, typical sports, life 
on the Mississippi, on the whaler, in the 
gold camp, on the prairie. For the most 
part, Currier and Ives prints have no 
other value than as documentary illus- 
trations; but occasionally, by some 
happy accident, a print of genuine esthet- 
ic merit would emerge. The most inter- 
esting prints antedate the Civil War; in 
the eighties, they became crude and life- 
less, and they lost graphic vitality as they 
lost in popular esteem. But the interests 
which had first been exploited by Cur- 
rier and Ives were taken over by the il- 
lustrated magazines that were founded 
just before the Civil War; particularly 
by Harper’s Weekly; and until photo- 
engraving took the place of wood-en- 
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graving, a really excellent school of 
draughtsmen and interpreters had 
grown up, headed by men like Timothy 
Cole, by whose work some of our less 
significant artists were more skilfully 
presented than they were by their own 
efforts. 

The tradition of the itinerant portrait 
painter underwent a metamorphosis in 
the career of one of the last of them, 
George Fuller, while that of the collo- 
quial illustrator reached its culmination 
in the more mature and competent 
draughtsmanship of Winslow Homer. 
In these two men one stands before the 
bridge which unites the older tradition 
of American art with that which 
emerged during the Brown Decades. 

Although Fuller’s larger achieve- 
ments as a painter belong to the seven- 
ties, he himself was a contemporary of 
Thoreau and Whitman; for he was 
born at Deerfield, Mass., in 1822, the son 
of a New England farmer. There was 
an esthetic tradition, of a sort, in the 
family; one of his uncles was an artist, 
and his mother’s father, though a law- 
yer by profession, was an amateur paint- 
er, one of that group which left a pre- 
cious record of the American scene in the 
days before the photograph came. At fif- 
teen, Fuller joined a surveying expedi- 
tion to Illinois, and had a taste of the 
wild marauding life of the frontier; but 
already, his sensibilities were sufficiently 
developed to make him forget to shoot 
the deer and turkey, on a hunt, in his 
admiration over their forms. 

After two years in the West, Fuller re- 
turned home; and in 1840 he went off 
with a half-brother, who was an itiner- 
ant portrait-painter, to make his living 
by the same method. The next year he 
studied for a while with a competent 
sculptor, H. K. Brown, in Albany; and 
in the years that followed, his work took 
him all over the country; he even made 
excursions to Charleston, Mobile, Au- 
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gusta, one of that flock of shrewd Yan- 
kee merchants, which included Bronson 
Alcott, the educator and the friend of 
Emerson, who swarmed through the 
South, attracted sometimes as much by 
the leisurely and European air of cul- 
ture in the great plantations as by the 
prospects of gain. 

The death of Fuller’s father in 1859 
brought about a change in his life. His 
first move was to make a tour of the gal- 
leries of Europe. Unlike many other 
Americans during this period, he was 
stimulated rather than disconcerted by 
the experience; and he neither tried to 
resist European influences, as Haw- 
thorne puritanically did, nor did he let 
himself be overwhelmed by them, any 
more than his younger contemporary 
Ryder did a generation later. “How I 
felt in such company?” Fuller writes. 
“If you ask, I shall confess I grew with 
the occasion and was not put out of 
countenance in the least. It is only poor 
works that drive one to despair.” He 
met the Pre-Raphaelites in London, and 
Ruskin himself in Geneva, where, at the 
Hotel des Bergues, they found them- 
selves in singular agreement over the 
Italian masters. 

After this trip Fuller married and set- 
tled down on his parental farm. Did he 
like farming? No: he wanted to paint; 
but, unlike the Americans who were so 
rapidly “winning the West,” in the way 
that a swarm of locusts wins the fruits of 
a countryside, he felt a loyalty for the 
soil his ancestors had cultivated. On 
Sundays, and during a good part of the 
winter, he painted in the studio he made 
for himself in the old chaise-house. Like 
many other farmers in the Connecticut 
valley, Fuller had gone in for tobacco- 
growing; and, as with them, the panic 
of 1873 had brought him into bank- 
ruptcy. In 1876, being obliged to visit 
Boston to get a discharge from bank- 
ruptcy, he took a dozen recently painted 
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pictures with him in the hope of being 
able to sell them. The exhibition was an 
astonishing success. During the remain- 
ing eight years of his life, he worked 
constantly at his art. Fuller’s history up- 
sets one’s preconceptions and prejudic- 
es; it would remain a significant story 
even if his pictures were much weaker 
than they actually are. 

What are Fuller’s pictures? His later 
work, figures, portraits, landscapes, all 
suggest that nostalgia for beauty that 
haunted and plagued the severe puritan 
mind: he gave in to the desire and in the 
act of painting did his best to suppress it. 
Nothing comes out of the background 
sharply and boldly, but the world is seen 
through a pervasive mist, vague, tender, 
in which the forms are evanescent and 
only the atmosphere is stable. All these 
pictures are keyed low; there is no sense 
in which one can call the best of the 
painters of the Brown Decades colorists: 
color was to be discovered in the eigh- 
ties, seized on as a thing in itself, and re- 
duced to superficial formulas in the 
work of the American impressionists, 
seeking dash, vigor, and similar signs of 
animateness, forgetful of the fact that 
a truly vigorous spirit can be gay and 
strong, if necessary, in black and white. 

There has been something wistful in 
the American spirit that shrinks from 
the harsh forms of reality; it appears in 
the work of another New Englander, 
Whistler, in his dim nocturnes; and it 
comes out a little later in Twachtman 
who gave Fuller’s autumnal palette the 
benefit of a bath in Monet. Fuller knew 
as well as any one the foreground of 
American life: its mean factory towns, 
its wild pioneer settlements, the gaunt 
scraggly growth of second cuttings of 
timber: but, lacking’ so many of the as- 
surances of a cultivated existence, he 
could not face these things in the raw. 
Putting the ugliness of contemporary 
life at a distance, Fuller was constrained 
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to put all robust and fleshy realities at 
one remove, too: even the budding 
figure of a young girl could not be seen 
plain; for there was in Fuller a touch of 
that sentimental adolescence one finds 
equally in Thoreau, the impulse to seek 
the Ideal not through the fuller, richer 
use of what the body brings and signi- 
fies, but by its persistent decorporealiza- 
tion. If the popular spiritualist mediums 
of the seventies sought to make ghosts 
materialize, the artists tried rather to de- 
materialize matter—quite another thing 
than spiritualizing it, that is, enriching 
it with another element. At his weakest, 
Fuller was plainly the unfortunate con- 
temporary of the founder of Christian 
Science. 

Though the impulse to turn his solid 
forms into mere plasmic suggestions 
weakened Fuller’s work, it saved him 
from the photographic precision which 
he abominated—all the more because his 
earlier patrons had doubtless insisted 
upon it to the last degree. In his best pic- 
tures, Fuller produced an effect that was 
warm, tender, rich; in his other mo- 
ments, he was a little gingerly, a little 
unwilling to give himself away, or, as the 
saying is, to show his hand. The biogra- 
pher who praised him with the asser- 
tion that he never painted a brutal head 
gave the limit of his qualities and aspira- 
tions. He had the New England desire 
for purity, for an ideal world: a body 
purged of bone, sinew, intestines. Art, if 
it did not actually preach sermons, was 
to be the embodiment of a pure life. 
Such an aim may be carried to the point 
of fanaticism; and the rich grossness of 
later men like George Luks, George 
Bellows, John Sloan, and Thomas Ben- 
ton was a protest against its absurdity; 
but Fuller’s work did not lack a certain 
relation to contemporary reality; for a 
Scotch observer, depicting “The Amer- 
icans at Home,” declared after a visit in 
1867-1868 that “a beautiful Canadian or 
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American girl comes nearer the popular 
idea of an angel than any being I ever 
beheld out of dreamland. ... Every 
second or third face suggests delicacy 
and dyspepsia.” That particular idea, 
that perversion, if you will, is outside the 
frame of our present picture of life, with 
its striding amazons who play tennis, 
swim, tramp, drive motor cars; but it 
records a moment of adolescent con- 
sciousness which the American has 
peculiarly clung to. In the essentially 
sweet mind of George Fuller, that feel- 
ing occasionally became art. 


II 


Winslow Homer was quite another 
kind of man. Born in 1836 of old New 
England stock, Homer pursued his art 
steadily from early boyhood. A pencil 
sketch of boy’s figures, done from life 
at the age of eleven, marked him out for 
the career of illustrator which he pur- 
sued to the end of his life: the move- 
ment of the figures, the skilful fore- 
shortening of the limbs, were extraor- 
dinary—and highly promising. His 
training did not encourage higher tal- 
ents; for of examples of great art the 
United States was then nearly destitute. 
The family lived in Cambridge, and 
Homer’s father, after a visit to Paris, 
brought him back a complete set of 
woodcuts by Julien. At nineteen Homer 
became an apprentice in a lithogra- 
pher’s shop in Boston, and his first work 
was designing title pages for sheet music 
ordered by Oliver Ditson. He even did a 
series of portraits on stone of the entire 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. On his twenty-first birthday, 
he rented a studio for himself in Boston, 
and began a series of drawings, on Life 
in Harvard College. 

Plainly, the mould of Homer’s talent 
was set by the popular lithographs of 
the period, albeit John La Farge men- 
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tions also the slightly later influence of 
prints of the Barbizon school, whose 
work was early appreciated in Boston, 
through the discipleship of William 
Morris Hunt. What is not, perhaps, so 
plain is that the commonplace gauche- 
ries of a Currier and Ives print were 
carried by Homer into the realm of fine 
draughtsmanship, and that Homer’s 
own talent was at his best in the pencil 
sketch and the lithograph. The occasion 
for Homer’s work was presented by 
Harper’s Weekly, which published his 
first drawing, “Spring in the City,” on 
April 17, 1858. During the war, this 
same weekly commissioned him as an 
artist-correspondent with the Northern 
Army; and Homer kept on drawing for 
the magazine more or less regularly till 
1875. 

In characterization, in racy observa- 
tion, in sheer exuberant masculinity, 
Homer never did anything on a more 
pretentious scale that surpassed his best 
drawings in Harper’s. These journalistic 
illustrations of his, particularly after. the 
Civil War, had great esthetic vitality; 
whereas his more pretentious series of 
oil paintings of the Maine coast and the 
Maine woods and Indian guides and 
turbulent seas and moonlight on some 
rocky promontory have little solid es- 
thetic bottom: they are at best little more 
than happy snapshots: too easily they 
pass into mere illustration. 

The full-page drawings that Homer 
contributed to Every Saturday, a short- 
lived Boston weekly, drawings such as 
“Shovelling Out” or “Cutting a Figure,” 
lack the large intentions of his later can- 
vases; but they have the virtue of achiev- 
ing excellence at their own level, and 
that merit rarely belongs to his easel pic- 
tures. Homer was in fact an historian 
and an illustrator of our society: he 
knew the country life of New England 
and the Catskills, he visited the planta- 
tions of Virginia and depicted the sur- 
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viving life of the Negroes there: such a 
réle is honorable enough to require no 
extra support from its esthetic preten- 
sions: if they exist, as they do in a canvas 
by Breughel or Hogarth, that is just a 
happy gratuity. It is a great pity that 
Currier and Ives were on the downward 
path after the Civil War; and that they 
did not have the sense to employ 
Homer, instead of the inferior talents 
who produced most of their prints after 
1870. Homer’s rapid, dramatic eye, 
again, is what gives value to the water- 
colors he made in Nassau and the Ba- 
hamas: the best of these surpass his 
“big” canvases. 

To say that Homer had an eye only 
for surfaces and the passing moment is 
to say both the best and the worst about 
his art. Within the limits of journalism 
his quick reactions constituted a talent; 
they were combined with a photogra- 
pher’s patience, so that he would wait 
days to recover the exact tones and 
colors with which he had started on a 
canvas. But this is to admit that little 
came from within. In his old age he kept 
on asking querulously: “Why should I 
paint?” The outer stimulus was becom- 
ing dull; he could react; but he had lost 
the reason for reacting. 

A crusty, taciturn hermit, living in his 
cottage on the Maine coast, at Prout’s 
Neck, cooking his own meals, rebuffiing 
visitors, settled and self-sufficient in his 
ways, Homer was the very prototype of 
those half-vulgar, half-aristocratic char- 
acters that E. A. Robinson has depicted 
in “Tillbury Town.” Homer’s real sig- 
nificance for American art did not lie in 
the quality of his painting nor even in 
his queer personal integrity: it lay in the 
fact that he embraced the life about him 
and made what he could of it—the 
coast, the sea, the weather-bitten faces, 
all the homely decencies, heroisms, ten- 
sions, defeats. His visit to Paris in 1867, 
or to England in 1881-1882, or to the 
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islands of the American tropics in later 
years, all had their effects upon him; but 
neither they, nor his growing popularity 
in the New York galleries could shake 
his proud, stern provincialism. 

With Homer, American illustration 
reached a temporary climax and then 
passed over into photography—passed 
over to it, notably, in his own paintings. 
It remained for a later group of artists, 
including men like Glackens and 
Burchfield, to pick it up at the point 
where the popular illustrators had left it 
in the seventies. 


IV 


We now pass to a talent of higher or- 
der and superior grasp: Thomas Eakins. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1844, 
and after beginning the study of art in 
his native city, he went to Paris in 1866 
and placed himself in the studios of 
Bonnat and Gérome, while he took spe- 
cial lessons from the sculptor, Dumont. 
Eakins’ interest in sculpture and his 
later study of anatomy at Jefferson 
Medical College are important to re- 
member in understanding his art: his 
realism has nothing to do with the fash- 
ionable impressionist photography of 
the period: it had its source in the con- 
ception of every object as a three-dimen- 
sional solid whose surfaces must be un- 
derstood in terms of expressible content 
and function, not superficially rendered 
as light and shade. 

Eakins’ visit to Spain, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, doubtless brought 
him into contact with Velasquez; in- 
deed, one would suspect Velasquez and 
Rembrandt as direct influences from a 
study of his major portraits; but beyond 
his immediate esthetic heritage, Eakins 
was open to all the new forces at work 
in his century, and he had that infinite 
curiosity and patience and exacting 
sense of workmanship which was com- 
mon to its technicians and scientists. 
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The time when Eakins painted, as Mr. 
Frank Jewett Mather has admirably put 
it, “was in a singular sense a moment of 
hesitation. Darwin, Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, and Matthew Arnold were 
novelties, presenting urgent problems, 
with which thinking people had to 
cope. Everything in belief, and much in 
practice had to be radically reconstruct- 
ed, with a dire off-chance that only de- 
struction was possible. There had been 
no time to think it through, nor yet to 
adopt the defeatist policy of letting it 
alone. . . . His gift was to understand 
a generation, seeking grimly to find it- 
self, and saddened by an uncertain 
quest.” Eakins was in fact the mirror of 
his period, the object mirrored, and the 
esthetic expression that resolves these 
terms. 

The life of this man was quiet and ob- 
scure: it had, apparently, no inner need 
for dramatic displays and compensa- 
tions, not even surreptitious ones. He 
taught art and anatomy from 1873 on; 
he painted numerous portraits and hoped 
to be paid money for them, although his 
disconcerted patrons, unpleased by his 
relentless honesty, often left the canvases 
in his studio. Though as early as 1879 a 
writer in Harper’s Monthly mentioned 
Eakins along with Mary Cassatt as a 
painter of great promise, and though 
prizes and medals came to him occasion- 
ally all through his life, his house, when 
he died in 1916, was filled with unsold 
canvases; and it needed his death, and a 
retrospective exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum to make our critics be- 
gin to realize the strength and integrity 
of Eakins, one of the two or three Amer- 
ican artists who rank with the best paint- 
ers of his period in Europe, in solid 
achievement, if not in the power of in- 
novation. 

Eakins’ life has still to be told in de- 
tail; but the number of anecdotes about 
him is increasing daily. He had an in- 
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tense interest in science: one of his big 
canvases, done shortly after returning to 
America, is that of the Gross Clinic, 
which depicts a great old-fashioned sur- 
geon, expounding the principies of a pre- 
Listerian operation. The unflinching 
butchery of the surgeon, the abstract cal- 
culations of the physicist, the tense, dry, 
somewhat bleak faces of the scientific 
men of his period, crystallized once for 
all in his portrait of “The Thinker”— 
these instruments and attitudes attracted 
Eakins, and he interpreted them from 
the inside. It even suited his sense of fit- 
ness to have Henry Rowland, the phys- 
icist, scratch the formule connected 
with his name around the panel that 
framed the portrait: a piece of veracious 
iconolatry. Eakins was himself a 
graphic thinker: he had a blackboard 
hung in his dining room so that any one 
who cared to could explain his conversa- 
tion by diagram or outline. One reason- 
ably suspects something more than a 
patter of polite banalities at the Eakins 
dinner table. 

Along with Eakins’ respect for sci- 
ence went a hearty contempt for the 
hierarchies of caste and office, a feeling 
characteristically echoed by Thorstein 
Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Class,” 
which, published in 1898, belongs to the 
period of Eakins’ maturity. Commis- 
sioned by the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia to do a portrait of Presi- 
dent Hayes, Eakins seized his one op- 
portunity with the President to capture 
him working in his shirt-sleeves. The 
horrified committee consigned the por- 
trait to limbo; and, I understand, it has 
never been found. 

Naturally Eakins would sometimes 
be one of the group that would have 
dinner with Walt Whitman in Camden 
on Sundays; for his work was in one 
sense a carrying into the graphic arts of 
those principles which Whitman had 
announced in his preface to the “Leaves 
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of Grass,” and expanded in his “Demo- 
cratic Vistas” in 1870: science, democ- 
racy, plain men and women, the 
sacredness of the every-day fact, the 
miracle of the humblest object or the 
most unlettered man—in these interests 
Eakins plainly-shared. If Eakins rescued 
his art from the superficialities of the 
photographic painter, he rescued it also 
from the weak dramatic symbolism of 
an Elihu Vedder, the adolescent sweet- 
ness of a Fuller, or the mere illustration 
of a Homer: above all, he made it face 
the rough and brutal and ugly facts of 
our civilization, determined that its 
values should grow out of these things 
and should not look for its themes to 
the historic symbols of Europe. But 
there is in Eakins’ work no false ideali- 
zation of labor and brawn: Eakins re- 
spected the workers too much to pay 
them that inverted compliment. On the 
contrary, the sensitive, intellectualized, 
acute, anxious faces of the scholars and 
scientists of the period dominate Eakins’ 
gallery: he knew that the toughest and 
most stubborn encounter with reality 
might lie behind a mathematical equa- 
tion. 

“IT never knew of but one artist, and 
that’s Tom Eakins,” said Walt Whit- 
man, “who could resist the temptation 
to see what they think they ought to 
rather than what is”; and again, speak- 
ing in defense of Eakins’ slightly leering 
portrait of himself, with the ruddy, hale, 
bibulous Franz Hals touch in it, Whit- 
man «said: “We must remember that 
Eakins’ picture is severe—keeps close to 
nature—slurs nothing—faces the worst 
as well as the best.” Here was just the 
quality that was lacking in the litera- 
ture of the Brown Decades, in the novels 
of Howells as well as in its lesser mani- 
festations. But no degree of refinement 
or sensitiveness was beyond Eakins’ 
reach: his portrait of the Sefiora Gomez 
or that of Arthur B. Frost discloses every 
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phase of the inner drama. Eakins had a 
singular capacity of doing justice to his 
subject: he had no temptation to make 
his thinkers brawny or his prize-fighters 
and oarsmen intellectual: he could meet 
them all on their own-ground, and find 
in each subject his peculiar strength. 

Eakins’ father was an old-fashioned 
writing master, and Eakins had the in- 
tegrity of that careful workmanship, if 
not its meaningless flourishes. With all 
his tough masculine interests, and for all 
his love of sailing, horseback-riding, 
duck-shooting, he was at his best, not,in 
landscape, but in portrait painting. The 
backgrounds of these portraits are fre- 
quently empty; if they are painted at 
all, they are thin and unsatisfactory; but 
the weakness is the result only of the in- 
tensity and stress that have gone into the 
figure itself. Some of the unfinished por- 
traits, incidentally, are superb in their 
own right, being finished in every sense 
at the moment that Eakins withdrew 
from them, although parts of the canvas 
might be left blank. 

A salty directness, an absence of pre- 
tense and sham, is present in all of 
Thomas Eakins’ work. “All the sci- 
ences,” he said, “are done in a simple 
way; in mathematics the complicated 
things are reduced to the simple things. 
So it is in painting. You reduce the 
whole thing to simple factors; you estab- 
lish these and work out from them, 
pushing them toward one another. This 
will make strong work. The old masters 
worked this way.” Such words as these 
make one realize Whitman’s wisdom 
when he said: “Eakins is not a painter, 
he is a force.” Working in obscurity dur- 
ing the Brown Decades, though always 
drinking from the sources of contem- 
porary life, Eakins, like his contem- 
porary in philosophy, Charles Peirce, 
now enters American culture both as a 
painter and a force. He stood outside the 
fashionable currents: the high-keyed 
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palette, the slashing brush mark, as in 
Homer and Sargent, the refined and 
“beautiful” subject, as with Dewing, 
Tarbell, Brush, or the sunny impression- 
ism of Childe Hassam and Alden Weir, 
all these various symbols of popular 
success Eakins spurned. He never got 
nearer the colors of a sunny summer 
landscape than did Courbet; indeed, for 
all his color indicated, he might have 
been painting in the Netherlands of the 
seventeenth century. 

No matter: the Brown Decades are as 
far away from us now as the seventeenth 
century, and a world built up on the 
dull side of the palette, a world of slates 
and muds, became familiar to us less 
than two decades ago, in the paintings of 
Picasso, Braque, Derain, Duchamp. We 
are no longer deceived into believing 
that there is any ultimate rightness in 
the selection of colors on some scientific 
basis: it is not nature, but the mind of 
man, which establishes the esthetic 
worth of a certain color scale, or set of 
tonal values; and if Eakins did not 
choose to experiment with the palette of 
the open-air school, that was his own 
business: so long as his health did not 
suffer, his practice casts no reflection 
upon his art. Eakins avoided most of the 
pitfalls that were in the path of the 
American painter in the Brown Dec- 
ades. He showed that, with a little tal- 
ent and a little tenacity of purpose, pro- 
vided one had no care for popular ap- 
preciation and immediate success, works 
of art could be created, even in a ma- 
terialistic country that denied the value 
of an art unauthenticated by the efforts 
of brokers and auction rooms. To-day 
the assured place of Thomas Eakins 
taunts the hasty efforts of those contem- 
poraries who aimed at lesser goals. 


V 


American history is haunted by night- 
birds in the nineteenth century. One 
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might almost divide cultures according 
to their habit of viewing the world in 
the hard sunlight of midday or in the 
murky vistas and undecipherable hori- 
zons of night; and thediscovery of night, 
night sinister, night terrible, night mys- 
terious and indefinitely potent, was one 
of the great attributes of the Romantic 
movement. In the night, windmills are 
giants, and the horns of elfland are al- 
ways faintly blowing. Poe invokes the 
night, even in daylight: dismal tarns 
and dark mysterious shapes are al- 
ways present to his imagination; Haw- 
thorne spent the greater part of his 
youth in solitude, never venturing 
abroad until night had fallen—and that 
experience bit deep into his imagina- 
tion. 

After the Civil War the shades of 
night fell, too, upon painting. In the 
mind of Albert Pinkham Ryder a dark, 
moon-ridden world, stirring with a 
strange beduty that indicated an unex- 
plored reality, deeper than the superfi- 
cial levels of being, came into existence. 
In contrast to the firm, tough prose of 
Eakins, Ryder’s imagination was lyri- 
cal and poetic; but beneath his mys- 
terious shapes, his haunting idealizations, 
were the familiar objects of his boyhood 
on Buzzard’s Bay, the sea and little 
boats and moonlight and the gnarled 
branches of dwarf oaks and the porti- 
coes of the great classic mansions on 
County Street in New Bedford where 
he was born on March 19, 1847. No one 
except Melville had such a deep sense of 
the beauty and treachery of the sea as 
Ryder did; and no one, not even Mel- 
ville, expressed this more completely 
and poignantly. 

Even during his youth in New Bed- 
ford Ryder’s life was not altogether des- 
titute of esthetic suggestion, crude and 
second-hand though it might be. Was 
not one of the most popular painters of 
American landscape, Albert Bierstadt, a 
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wealthy citizen of New Bedford: did 
not one of Ryder’s aunts know how to 
paint and sit in judgment on his first 
efforts? The aunt could not approve of 
Ryder’s ability; but this did not deter 
the gentle, persistent young man: when 
the family moved to New York in 1871 
Ryder associated himself for a couple 
of years with W. E. Marshall, a portrait 
painter and engraver, who had studied 
under Couture; and for a short while he 
studied at the National Academy. At 
thirty-four he set up a studio for him- 
self on Washington Square; and except 
for an occasional short trip to Cape Cod 
or to Europe he remained in this part of 
Manhattan for almost the remainder of 
his life. His best work was produced in 
the short period from 1873 to 1898. After 
that, Ryder devoted himself chiefly to 
re-working and perfecting the canvases 
he had already painted. 

With less turmoil and stress than Vin- 
cent Van Gogh—although around fifty 
Ryder seems for a time to have gone 
through a nervous crisis that roused con- 
cern in his friends—Ryder shared the 
same saintly devotion to his calling: 
nothing tempted him aside from the 
path he chose to follow, and nothing 
could make him hasten his pace. His 
work had the approval of a few friends 
and patrons, like Daniel Cottier the art 
dealer, and Thomas Clarke, an excellent 
and understanding patron of the arts: so 
Ryder found his own themes, establish- 
ed his own technique, created and peo- 
pled his own world, and painted with 
the majestic deliberation of a demiurge, 
who had eternity before him. One may 
properly speak of Ryder as a mystic 
only if one realizes that, contrary to 
popular belief, the mystic does not leave 
the familiar world: if he has anything to 
give us, it is because he has penetrated 
deeper into its reality. Ryder, like Mel- 
ville, was concerned with the depths, the 
part of experience that eludes statement, 


that must be hinted at, approached ob- 
liquely, rendered in parables. But he had 
the Yankee’s canny hold on fact; and 
when he chose to portray the loneliness 
of the soul, he might convey the mean- 
ing through a little boat with a torn sail, 
swallowed by the ocean. 

Ryder’s compositions are often very 
simple: gradations of tone, simple juxta- 
positions of light and dark serve in his 
lesser canvases for intricate contrapuntal 
masses and colors: such economy and 
simplicity could be achieved only by the 
slow, considered perfection of each last 
minute detail, a finer and finer appor- 
tionment of masses, a more and more 
delicate feeling for line. Ryder’s method 
reminds one a little of a modern poet, 
Robert Frost: there was the same slow 
mulling over of the work, the same pa- 
tient refinement of detail, the same 
effect of apparent simplicity gained only 
by the subordination of each separate 
stroke to the effect of the whole. Such 
intensity demands a strength that the 
user of bold adjectives and loud colors 
can never approach: for he exhausts on 
the commonplace the emotion that the 
other artist holds in reserve for the su- 
preme moment. There have been many 
forgeries of Ryder’s pictures; but not 
one was worth the effort; for their care- 
ful composition and rich enamelled 
depths cannot be obtained quickly 
enough to justify the deception. While 
there are undoubtedly weak paintings 
by Ryder, there are no hasty ones. 

In his technique, Ryder was lonely, 
experimental, in a sense perverse. He 
would bathe his pictures in varnish, in 
order to increase the depth and lustre; 
he would paint over surfaces that had 
not completely dried, and paint over 
those again; he was careless as to the 
permanence of his colors: elementary 
principles which he would have learned 
in the studio of a competent master be- 
fore he had advanced beyond the pal- 
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ette-scraping stage were never mastered 
by him—or were resolutely ignored. As 
a result, it is a rare Ryder that does not 
show cracks; and the classification of 
Ryder as a colorist by a contemporary 
critic, or the comparison of his work 
with those of the Persian miniaturists is 
inexplicable to-day except on the as- 
sumption that a good part of the origi- 
nal color was lost, either through de- 
composition or through later repaint- 
ings—although here and there a picture 
remains, like the Perette at the Tryon 
Gallery in Northampton, which gives 
us a hint of this aspect of Ryder. His 
paintings were never done. Frequently 
Ryder would recall a picture from a pur- 
chaser, in order to finish it, and to one of 
them, who said that he would have his 
own funeral procession stop at Ryder’s 
studio to claim the picture, Ryder re- 
plied in kind: “And even then you 
would not get it unless it were finished!” 

Ryder was a divine innocent. When 
reproached for the flaws that were al- 
ready plain in the surfaces of his can- 
vases, Ryder said simply that anything 
that was originally beautiful, like the 
Venus of Milo, remained beautiful no 
matter what disfigurements it had suf- 
fered. So with his pictures. So too with 
his life! A newspaper reporter who visit- 
ed his studio found the room a mere lit- 
ter of tables, chairs, trunks, packing 
boxes, old magazines and newspapers, 
dirty cups and dishes on the floor with 
stale food still left on them, the long 
streamers of paper hanging from the 
ceiling, dust and cobwebs everywhere. 
All these things were present; but what 
did Ryder see? “I have two windows in 
my workshop that look out upon an old 
garden whose great trees thrust their 
green-laden branches over the casement 
sills, filtering a network of light and 
shadow on the bare boards of my floor. 
Beyond the low rooftopsof neighboring 
houses sweeps the eternal firmament 





with its ever-changing panorama of 
mystery and beauty. I would not ex- 
change these two windows for a palace 
with less vision than this old garden 
with its whispering leafage.” 

Such a man could not be allured by 
current standards of pecuniary success. 
“The artist,” Ryder said, “needs but a 
roof, a crust of bread and his easel, and 
all the rest God gives in abundance. He 
must live to paint, not paint to live. He 
cannot be a good fellow; he is rarely a 
wealthy man, and upon the potboiler is 
inscribed the epitaph of his art.... 
The artist should not sacrifice his ideals 
toa landlord and a costly studio. A rain- 
tight roof, frugal living, a box of colors, 
and God’s sunlight through clear win- 
dows keep the soul attuned and the body 
vigorous for one’s daily work.” 

One knows by its fruits what hap- 
pened in that narrow, intense world Ry- 
der built up for himself behind those 
two windows under the sky, varied with 
the nightly walks he was forced to take, 
partly to nourish his art, partly because, 
as a result of an unfortunate vaccination, 
his eyes would ulcerate under the strain 
of sunlight or continuous use. There are 
two kinds of contemplative art: that 
which achieves its intensity by an ab- 
straction akin to the methods of the 
Hindu mystic, and that which achieves 
a similar result by concretion, absorp- 
tion, concentration, packing into the 
symbol infinitely more than is present 
to the eye or ear. It was the second kind 
that Ryder achieved in his great pic- 
tures, “Jonah,” “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens,” “A 
Sea Tragedy.” Into these pictures, Ryder 
packed the suppressed emotional life of 
the hermit, the strains of Wagner’s 
music, the poetry of Shakespeare’s plays, 
particularly “The Tempest” and “A Win- 
ter’s Tale,” his observation of old familiar 
boyhood scenes, to say nothing of the 
tragic commonplaces of New York life, 
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such as the suicide of a waiter in his 
brother’s hotel because of the loss of his 
entire savings on a horse race—an inci- 
dent transmuted by Ryder into the pic- 
ture of “Death on a Pole Horse.” 

The intense life of these pictures is 
the reflection of an equal intensity, har- 
monized and prolonged over many 
years, in the mind of the painter him- 
self. “Have you ever seen,” he asked, “an 
inchworm crawling up a leaf or twig, 
and there clinging to the very end, re- 
volve in the air, feeling for something, 
to reach something? That’s like me. I 
am trying to find something out there 
beyond the place on which I have a foot- 
ing.” An admirable characterization: 
one has only to add that in Ryder’s best 
pictures that “something” was definite- 
ly touched. With all their literary asso- 
ciations, heightened by the fact that Ry- 
der often accompanied his canvases 
with poems, not without a simple music 
of their own, with all this, his paintings 
were never merely illustrative or decora- 
tive: they were profound revelations. 
One might call Ryder the Blake or the 
Melville or the Emily Dickinson of 
American painting, and thus define, 
after a fashion, one or another of the 
phases of his art; but the fact is that Ry- 
der was Ryder. Like every great artist 
he belonged to that rare class of which 
there is only one example. 

Ryder asked for nothing better from 
life than what life actually had given 
him: should we demand more from his 
art? Though, as Mr. Roger Fry has well 
said, a more craftsmanlike method of 
painting would have been preferable, 
“we accept it none the less as it is, as 


something unique in its methods, but 
something in which the peculiar meth- 
od is felt to be essentially bound up with 
the imaginative idea and to be justified 
by the perfection with which it renders 
that.” In the case of Ryder, the life, the 
method, the picture are one: if the flaws 
are common to each, so are the virtues 
which this harmonious and sensitive 
personality imparted to everything he 
touched, to his relations with men no 
less than to his canvases. 

That an art such as Ryder’s could have 
grown up and survived in the midst of 
the massive materialism which char- 
acterized the Brown Decades is one of 
those ironic commentaries by which the 
spirit is forever mocking at the limita- 
tions of the flesh; but it is, of course, no 
more surprising, and in fact no more un- 
accountable, than the rise of the sanc- 
tities of Christianity in the orgiastic cul- 
mination of Roman imperialism. Nor 
can one altogether deny the brutal, dom- 
inant force some of its share in the 
phenomenon: its existence provided the 
need for compensatory expressions on 
another plane, and the intensity of one 
has some relation to the crass exuber- 
ance of the other. At all events, Ryder 
belonged to the period in which he 
found a haven and a retreat as much as 
did his neglected contemporary, Eakins. 
Like Eakins, he transcended its limita- 
tions. As Melville and Whitman repre- 
sent the antipodal poles of the American 
spirit in literature, so do Ryder and 
Eakins in painting. The generation that 
produced these men was crass, misguid- 
ed, barbarous: but it had its good mo- 
ments, and these are our lasting heritage. 


“Life in the United States’—this month’s selection in the $1,500 Prize 
Contest for true narratives of American life—will be found on page 401. 
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Over My Shoulder to Alma Mater 


AN UNDELIVERED VALEDICTORY 


By WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


THIRD of a man’s life goes into 
fitting him to his environment. 
Our biological heritage brings us 
to a singularly late maturity of physical 
equipment and reproductive potency. 
Our mental and spiritual heritage makes 
it necessary that we undergo years upon 
vears of training before we can dare take 
part in the businesses and professions of 
the world. Our first twenty years are 
strictly a time of preparation. Among 
upper classes of society they culminate 
in the four seasons spent at “higher edu- 
cation”—that is, in the university. The 
importance of this final step, both for 
the assumption of effective manhood 
and the succession of civilized leader- 
ship, makes it a vital concern of the ob- 
serving world. 

Perhaps the two men most adequately 
fitted to discuss or criticise the university 
are, on the one hand, the professional 
educator and, on the other, the amateur 
student. The first applies the careful 
principles of academic observation; the 
second applies the random impressions 
of academic experience. The educator 
has programmes and categories; the 
student has grievances or gratitude. 

Against the solid discussions of a Flex- 
ner or a Hutchins, what may a new col- 
lege graduate have to offer? Surely little 
breadth of vision; but on the other hand 
surely a directness of contact which 
makes his reactions vivid since they can- 
not be profound. 


Four years are gone. Their function 
was to educate. Have they done that? 
What, then, is meant by “to educate”? 
Was that education worth while, or were 
the four years wasted? One thing is cer- 
tain: they were crucial years, the very 
healthiest, a time least to be squandered 
in pursuit of a useless aim. If they 
seemed to fail, if the organization that 
harbored the student during those years 
seemed to be false or moribund or futile, 
then sharp must be the self-criticism and 
unsparing the condemnation. 

Four years are gone. My teachers 
planned them out as a period in which 
all young men, without respect to dif- 
ferences in capability, should be fitted 
for the active life of maturity. All com- 
ers to the university were to be accepted 
—provided they could withstand a series 
of examinations designed purely to test 
their parrotlike retentive powers and 
their facility at writing well-drummed 
platitudes. Requirements were thus 
purely mechanical, and in no sense in- 
tellectual. They were based on the obvi- 
ous capabilities of “average” boys drilled 
under the cold regimen of the unvar- 
nished public school or that of the 
fancier, Social-Registered, preparatory 
school. No pretense was made to admit 
only students of genuine intellectual en- 
thusiasm or scholarly intent. The theory 
was that higher education must be pop- 
ular education. Every one was to have 
the equal chance, the equal studies, the 
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equal examinations, the equal degree. 
Democracy was made most holy and su- 
preme. Democracy—flanked by its in- 
evitable attendants of standardization, 
flatness, and the sheep instinct—was en- 
throned in the mind of the student. 
From the very start, from the first days 
of his high-school preparation, the boy 
was initiated into the holy beauties of 
mental mechanization. In the most im- 
pressionable years of his youth he was 
made captive to a tutelary system whose 
goal was to develop humanity up to the 
crowning achievement known as a 
“typical Yale man,” equipped with all 
the traditional trappings of New Hav- 
en’s most immortal. 

Such was the prelude to four years of 
college life. In such fashion was the ne- 
ophyte coached into the elements of 
culture. Graduating from school with- 
out any ability to study for himself, to 
rely upon his own thought, to find his 
own world of preferences, he was thrust 
into an ostensibly mature university ex- 
istence. Preparation for higher educa- 
tion—what was it? No glimmering of 
world history, but merely a series of iso- 
lated memory courses in the glories of 
George Washington and the horrors of 
Tiberius. No humane approach to the 
literatures, but merely a succession of 
random studies in more than usually 
impoverished classics. No attempt to in- 
culcate the logical significance of geome- 
try, the verbal flow of French, the mean- 
ing of chemistry, but merely a drilling 
in propositions, verb forms, and formu- 
lz, all to satisfy the flat requirements 
and “democratic” standards of college 
admission. 

Do I dwell unduly upon school train- 
ing before even touching upon the train- 
ing of college? I do it because all the 
failures and misbirths of college life are 
clearly germinated before the student 
ever reaches New Haven, Cambridge, 
or Hanover. The system under which 
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the American college operates calls for 
annual regiments of freshmen whose 
effective schooling consists in three years’ 
dull training for a dull and meaningless 
examination; who are therefore under- 
fed in all mental sustenance, unprepared 
for the life of intellectual activity, and 
unfit to pit their personalities against the 
mass-mindedness which the American 
college tries to enforce upon them. 

And that reflection is the one that first 
of all grips the new graduate from col- 
lege. I know one thing: I went to my 
university unprepared. I was too young; 
no one had taken the trouble to do more 
than fit me for a memory test. When I 
reached college I wasted a year in pain- 
fully trying to find my new place. I 
wasted two years in taking elementary 
outline courses in world history, in first- 
year French, in the rudiments of biology, 
in the vaguer reaches of English litera- 
ture (from Chaucer to the nineteenth 
century in three lectures a week!). I was 
taught the obvious things which an 
English, French or German schoolboy 
knows before he even dreams of going 
to the university. I was taught these 
things in great mass lectures or in any 
one of two dozen “sections” of a course 
given by beardless junior instructors ac- 
cording to a printed time-sheet. And 
while I was being made to read from 
the primers and lesson-books of child- 
hood, while I was subjected to group- 
requirements, credit-points, daily tests, 
and red-ink ratings—during such a time 
I was taught that all this was “higher” 
education! 

It was explained to me that this great 
process would last four years; no more 
and no less. At the end of that time I 
would either step up to the rostrum and 
receive a diploma, in which case I was 
fully educated, or not step up to the 
rostrum, in which case I was not edu- 
cated at all. It was not a matter of three 
years, or five years, or of any achieve- 
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ments aside from the “B.A.” Everything 
was obvious, simple, and to be carried 
out as commanded. Black was black and 
white was white. 

Such directness of educational vision, 
such clear conception of the teaching 
process, could not but amaze the student. 
I found it difficult to see why just four 
years of this sort of lecturizing, test-pa- 
pering, credit-pointing, should make me 
from the boor that I was into the man 
of the world that I was to be. I could not 
quite comprehend how any dean or col- 
lege president or trustee could with such 
brilliant precision determine the invi- 
olable number of months needed to 
make me a man of full mental stature. 
Yet simple was my faith and exact was 
my obedience. Not until that day when 
six hundred Yale seniors, solemnly 
gowned in black to mourn the passing 
of their four years of uniform training, 
uniform examining, and conversion to 
intersimilitude, stepped up to receive 
their sheepskins from the highest altar 
—not until that moment did I fully 
recognize the fraud. 


II 


No one could fairly dispute the value 
of communal life and common achieve- 
ment. It would be difficult and inutile 
to dispraise equality of opportunity. 
There is a valid fairness in such demo- 
cratic spirit. But when that spirit of 
equality becomes the command of con- 
formity, then its valid fairness changes 
into a hopeless tyranny. In the American 
college this old idealism has largely be- 
come plain materialism. Away from the 
personal equality which it envisaged, the 
college has turned its rapt desire upon 
the production of equal types, upon cre- 
ating the correctly stamped alumnus. It 
is not the particularly sheepish quality of 
young American manhood that has 
made this tendency a prime fact of 
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American education. The academic au- 
thorities, with their gross perversion of 
aims and ideals, are themselves respon- 
sible. 

The simple fact is that four-fifths of 
the men now at college should not be 
there. They represent equality in that 
they degrade teaching into primary- 
school oratory for the benefit of that 
mythical monster, the average student. 
They debase social life into a mainte- 
nance of abject worship before the foot- 
ball hero—that usually uncouth, inca- 
pable, and thoroughly tiresome individ- 
ual whose nearest biological relative is 
the iceman. They cause the split on the 
campus between philistines and “cogno- 
scenti”—the former including the gen- 
eral mass of students whose abler mem- 
bers are perforce drawn down to the 
level of the poorer, the latter including 
those serious students who in their iso- 
lation are drawn into the dainty colo 
nies of lilied intellectualism. Those four- 
fifths uphold the glory of fraternities 
and the plenary mystical sanctity of 
senior societies such as Yale’s Skull and 
Bones—where men of alleged decency 
and model maturity resort to playing 
the caveman, blessing their orgies with 
incantations of holy hogwash. Those 
four-fifths produce the cultural slums 
which give Yale and Princeton that pop- 
ular repute so different from Cambridge, 
Gottingen, Upsala, or the Sorbonne. 

But on what basis may we deliver such 
an assault and pronounce such an accu- 
sation upon the majority of young men 
now in college? We do it because slowly, 
inevitably, we have been brought to 
realize that higher education cannot be 
popular education. Either it is higher or 
it is popular; it cannot be both. The ran- 
dom admission of thousands on a me- 
chanical and unworthy basis can result 
in no great maintenance of knowledge, 
no real furtherance of scholarship, no 
effective growth of the individual. The 
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thousands whom we have admitted 
have not profited so much from the sys- 
tem as they have hurt it. That is to say 
that their gentlemanly “finishing” and 
dilettante refinement in these four years 
have been won only at the expense of 
the university’s pretensions to solidity of 
learning and integrity of achievement. 

The statement, I know, is dogmatic. 
It rests on the assumption that a small 
number of highly educated, carefully 
trained, profoundly equipped young 
men constitutes a better university out- 
put than a large number of superficially 
educated, “generally” trained, and spuri- 
ously equipped young men. The first 
group will make your leaders, your men 
who approach their problem scientifi- 
cally, philosophically—that is, with the 
fullest resources in their world at their 
hand. The second group will make your 
followers, your men of mass minds, 
mass reactions, mob mentalities. Which 
is truer, more needed to-day, more preg- 
nant with result? Whose is the greater 
practical importance? 

Writing these words on the day after 
graduation, I am forced to ask: What is 
the use of a varnish? How real is the 
validity, how deep is the effect, of an 
educational Duco? What have five hun- 
dred young men of my class won, who 
slipped through college on the automatic 
railway of course credits, quality av- 
erages, and four years of achievements 
marked in red figures on neat cards in 
the registrar’s dispatching station? I can 
only feel that little has been done, and 
less has been won. I do not think it has 
been worth the time. I fail to under- 
stand the argument that these four years, 
even for the culturally non-interested, 
are a precious period of leisure, of early 
contact with beauty, of possible inspira- 
tion. I rather feel that the intellectual 
age of these men is too young, their 
previous training too haphazard, their 
mental discipline too chaotic, to warrant 
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such a suspension of normal activity for 
four years in a cultural hothouse. I do 
not think that in our system even a slen- 
der majority of the seed thus exposed 
can ever sprout or come to blossom. 

They have dumped their children in- 
to college without even asking them 
whether they wanted to go, whether 
they felt it a necessity to their own life 
apart from society. They have given 
their boys a large allowance and told 
them, a, to go get educated; 5, to go and 
make “contacts”; c, to go and appreciate 
four easy years before the grind of busi- 
ness begins. By education the average fa- 
ther means a list of adequate marks, a 
smattering of dinner-table authority, 
and above all a certain practical equip- 
ment for the job that is to follow. By 
“contacts” the average father means 
business friendships and those social alli- 
ances that will lead to good clubs and 
better marriages. The father envisions 
college as a vague sort of training-place 
for a specific business life. He does not 
demand the rigid exercise of scholarly 
duty, he is uninterested in the intellec- 
tual achievement which is not obvious 
and material. 

In other words, the father considers 
the university as a place to equip his boy 
for a business; and secondarily as a play- 
ground. The university considers itself 
as a place for popular education; the de- 
mands of business are therefore to be 
obeyed; education must be vassal to the 
sewer-pipe industry and the ideal of 
mass production. 


Ill 


University ? One might rather, if cyni- 
cally disposed, proceed to call it a trade 
school on one hand, and a ladies’ culture 
club on the other. One-half of the es- 
tablishment is devoted to what Flexner 
calls “ad-hoc” teaching—including such 
subjects as accountancy, bond-salesman- 
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ship, contracting, newspaper training, 
and that strange gargle which professes 
to teach “business psychology.” The 
other half of the institute (outside of the 
scientific branches) is devoted to cultur- 
al courses which the student takes in 
bunches to fill his group-requirements, 
usually without order or succession: 
courses in English literature, world his- 
tory, in the appreciation of music and 
art, courses in that agony of vocables 
which is supposed to represent “zsthetic 
theory.” Some of these courses are sound- 
ly intellectual; many of them are taught 
on a basis of emotional reaction, senti- 
mental appreciation, by the highest paid 
prima-donna lecturers of the establish- 
ment. 

It may be said with considerable fair- 
ness that these are the two main trends 
of the average university, and that they 
absorb the main body of students. They 
take four years of a man’s time in teach- 
ing him: a, the rudiments of his busi- 
ness, which he could far better learn by 
actual apprenticeship; and, 5, the vaguer 
reaches of culture, which he could just 
as easily learn through the Book-of-the- 
MonthClub, Summer Extension courses, 
or even a little normal reading on his 
own. From a business point of view, the 
university's teaching of efficiency is in- 
efficient: it is not done “on location,” it 
is likely to be a mass of state text-bookery 
or theoretical platitude. One might also 
be disposed to say that the university’s 
average teaching of culture is basically 
uncultural in that it makes all literature 
and art a side, pseudoacademic affair, to 
be taught in slender lecture courses in 
appreciation, to be therefore regarded 
as unreal, ancillary to the practical life, 
cloistered and shadowy. The sound his- 
torical point of view is rarely inculcated, 
and the civilization of the world be- 
comes a consideration of points credit 
and fulfilled group studies. 

University ? Universitas? It grows in- 
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to a small life, a narrow teaching. It is 
incompatible with that ever-present and 
basic reality of creation and the arts, it 
lacks the bigness of a few individual 
minds and the clarity of a few distinct 
voices. It turns into the chaos of multi- 
tudes, the flatness of masses, the uncol- 
ored loveliness of the machine. All 
its vast endowments, its vaster girder- 
Gothic buildings, its elaborately named 
and overgrown institutes—all, all rein- 
force this picture of mass, business, un- 
distinction, unculture. 

That is the cynicism, that is the dis- 
satisfaction, which many a graduate of 
1931 is feeling in these hours after the 
momentary glamour of his Bachelor- 
hood of Arts. 

It is a feeling that you and I have been 
considered first of all as parts of a sys- 
tem, as organisms used like paramecia 
to carry out a given and hypothecated 
reaction. We have carried it out, we have 
passed our examinations, and we are 
suddenly impressed with the silliness of 
our effort. 

We have not accomplished that dis- 
interested exercise of mentality which 
is the goal of education. We have not 
considered our four years as a time to 
acquire the tools for the intellectual life; 
we have considered the years as them- 
selves comprising all of intellectual life: 
our appreciation courses as providing the 
clew and answer to all art; our roaming 
historical courses as settling all the prob- 
lems of the past; our vague and airy 
courses in sociology and economics as 
settling all the problems of the future. 
We have surrendered ourselves, in other 
words, to a reigning levity and self-sat- 
isfaction of outlook, believing what our 
prima donnas tell their classes of two 
hundred, responding accurately on our 
test-papers, stepping up neatly for our 
rolled degrees. 

How far, how distant all this is from 
the idea of education! How we have be- 
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come obsessed with the grinding me- 
chanics of teaching, the fake psychology, 
the unreal responses of the mass mind! 
How we have failed to realize that teach- 
ing consists in one person’s telling an- 
other about what he knows of life and 
the past and experience; providing 
knowledge of what has gone before as 
a way of meeting what will come after- 
ward! We speak in terms of great in- 
stitutions to train thousands of school- 
boys in what Matthew Arnold rhap- 
sodically called “the best that has been 
known and thought in the world”; and 
our ideas, our philosophy, our educa- 
tional integrity, are about as empty as 
Arnold’s own windy phrase. 


IV 


No use, I say, in automatically giving 
unfit young men four years of inefficient 
business training and superficial cultural 
foundation. Put those men out into prac- 
tical life first; let them first of all fight 
the battle of active man, and then come 
to reflect upon it. Let their knowledge, 
let their friendship with the arts and the 
philosophies, come as the result of their 
need—not as the undesired prelude to 
their normal life. Let higher education, 
in other words, be given only to those 
who manifest a distinct desire and an 
unmistakable readiness for it. Let the 
social and luxurious advantages, the lei- 
surely country-club atmosphere, of the 
college wither at earliest opportunity. 
Make the university a place for only the 
most serious, the most clearly conceived, 
and the most needed endeavor. Higher 
education—if it shall be called “higher” 
in any real sense of the word—must be 


disinterested training in abstract ideas or 
cultural disciplines. It is not a matter of 
romantic appreciation, business training, 
or psychological fancy; that is to say, 
it cannot be such if it is to uphold the 
heritage of the cultural past and guar- 
antee the strength of a cultural future. 

Popular education? Appreciation? 
General training? You say they are 
necessary ? Of course they are; of course 
we wish sincerely to give all young peo- 
ple, irrespective of their desires, a pic- 
ture of the highest life and the noblest 
ideals. But why not accomplish that at 
school—the school that is shirking its 
duty for a mere college board record, 
the school that is keeping pupils until 
they are almost men of twenty, and at 
the same time keeping their minds in 
confirmed callowness? Why not extend 
the function and broaden the educa- 
tional field of the school—the institution 
that now seems to lack all understand- 
ing of or desire for those subjects that 
are not called for in the dull require- 
ments of the university? Why not en- 
force upon our schools the scholarship 
of the German Gymnasium and the ac- 
complishment of the French /ycée? 

Why debase our institutions? Why 
make our young people cheap? Why 
hold down the level of individualism, 
and try to crush the leader whom our 
democracy so pitifully needs? 

I merely ask ; my replies, my solutions, 
are all vague. I am just out of college. I 
am dissatisfied ; I know I have not found 
what I hoped college would give me. I 
shall go out now and continue an edu- 
cation that with the presentation of my 
degree came to a premature and untrue 
conclusion. 


In coming numbers—Two articles by Christian Gauss, dean 
of the college, Princeton University: “The New Morality in 
American Colleges” and “Our Amateur Professionals.” 
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Three Americans and a Pole 
By FORD MADOX FORD 


H. G. Wells once wrote that 
there was a ring of foreign conspirators plotting against British 
letters. Mr. Ford recalls from his intimate associations four for- 
eigners in England, whochanged the course of modern literature: 
Stephen Crane, W. H. Hudson, Henry James, and Joseph Con- 
rad. Mr. Ford’s pen makes these four masters live again as men. 


INCHELSEA stands on a long 
\\ / bluff in shape like that of 
Gibraltar. Two miles of Marsh 


separate it from Rye. Once it was sea 
where the Marsh now is: one day it will 
be so again. When it was sea all the 
navies of England could ride in that 
harbor. And the Five Ports and the two 
Ancient Towns provided all the navies 
of the king of England. As against cer- 
tain privileges. A Baron of the Cinque 
Ports can still drive through all toll-gates 
without payment and sell in all markets 
toll-free. 

In the face of the cliff that Winchelsea 
turns to Rye there is a spring forming a 
dip—St. Leonard’s Well, or the Wishing 
Well. The saying is that once you have 
drunk of those dark waters you will 
never rest till you drink again. I have 
seen—indeed I have induced them to it 
—three Americans, Henry James, Ste- 
phen Crane, and W. H. Hudson, drink 
there from the hollows of their hands. 
So did Conrad. They are all dead now. 
I wish that by drinking of those waters 
one could wish them back again. 

It was perhaps those waters that in- 
duced their frequentations of those two 
towns. But indeed there were sufficient 
other inducements. Historic patina cov- 
ers their buildings more deeply than any 
others, in England at least. Indeed, I 


know of no places save Paris, where 
memories seem so thick on every stone. 
The climate too is very mild. There is 
practically no day throughout the year 
on which a proper man cannot eat his 
meals under a south wall out of doors. 
Then, it is near France. On most days 
you can see the French cliffs. Once, by 
an effect of mirage, the city of Boulogne 
was brought so near to Hastings, which 
is next door to Rye, that the prome- 
naders on the parade of the English town 
could discern the faces of the tourists in- 
specting the column of Napoleon on the 
Boulogne sward over the sea; Napoleon 
erected that to celebrate his invasion of 
England—but that was as near as any- 
thing of his ever got to the coasts of the 
Five Ports. 

At any rate it is an infectious and 
holding neighborhood. Once you go 
there you are apt there to stay. Or you 
will see, in memory, the old walled 
towns, the red roofs, the gray stones, the 
country sweeping back in steps from the 
Channel to the North Downs, the great 
stretch of the Romney Marsh running 
out to Dungeness. In the Middle Ages 
they used to say: “These be the four 
quarters of the world: Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica and the Romney Marsh.” But that 
was before Columbus committed his in- 
discretion. Hendrik Hudson drew many 
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of his sailors from Rye town. A Rye man 
was the first European to lose his life by 
an arrow, in Manhattan: on the shores 
of the Hudson, I should imagine be- 
neath where Grant’s grave is. 

Gotham sent two men to die beside 
the Rother—the one Henry James, the 
other Stephen Crane. America sent to 
the Sussex countryside the writer who 
gave the world the most beautiful book 
that was ever written about English 
country. The book was “Nature in 
Downland,” the writer W. H. Hudson. 
Hudson was of pure New England 
blood. When he came to England in 
1882 or thereabouts he was the first of 
his family to have visited that country 
for two hundred years and more. 

At the date of my visit to James with 
Conrad he had just been visited by Hud- 
son for the first time. Hudson had been 
to see Conrad at the Pent, where I had 
been, and then me at Winchelsea where 
Conrad was. Hudson was stopping then 
at New Romney in the Marsh. For some 
reason or other he had not told us that he 
was going on to see James. Later he re- 
vealed to me that he had “sensed” that 
Conrad and I did not like James and he 
had thought that I might regard him as 
offending against the laws of hospitality 
if, immediately after taking a meal at 
my house, he should call upon a man I 
disliked. Hudson was at that date mak- 
ing a regular tour of the literary world 
as he at other times for sedulous and im- 
mobile days would watch the nests of 
cuckoos or the colonies of rooks in bare 
trees. I remember once, near Broad 
Chalke, in the great bare downs where 
he had his hide-hole, standing with him 
for half an hour at least watching a 
rookery. It was all alone in the valley 
that formed a broad bowl in the chalk 
downs. Its peculiarity was that it stood 
alone: rooks always affect the society of 
men and practically never build in the 
open but in the shadow of great manor 
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houses. Whilst we stood there he told 
in his slow, low, keen tones the story of 
a family who, having left one great 
manor, moved to another. At the second 
there were no rooks. Within a day there 
were rooks building in the great elms 
round the house and the rooks had de- 
serted their nests in the old habitation 
for that family. He told that story as if 
he believed it. In the case of the rooks 
we were watching, the manor house had 
fallen down half a century before. He 
was interested to observe whether the 
inhabitants of houseless rookeries be- 
haved exactly like those—in their parlia- 
ments, conclaves, penalties and execu- 
tions—whose nests were near the stables 
of great, red brick houses. He spent 
hours watching the rookery at Wilton, 
then returned to the one at Broad 
Chalke, and so on for weeks. 

At the date of which I am speaking— 
in the earliest years of last century—he 
had before him the problem of whether 
or no he himself was a writer. He had al- 
ways considered himself a naturalist., 
Now he was conscious that he was r€- 
garded as a great writer by a great many 
writers. He had therefore—just as in 
the case of the rooks—set out to observe 
writers, visiting James, Conrad, Crane, 
round Rye and, I believe, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Kipling, and the Poet Laure- 
ate—then Sir Alfred Austin, who lived 
as it were in a patriotically protective 
ring round that settlement of aliens. 

That was at any rate the image that it 
presented. Some years ago my friend 
Mr. H. G. Wells wrote to the papers to 
say that for many years he was conscious 
of a ring of foreign conspirators plotting 
against British letters at no great dis- 
tance from his residence, Spade House, 
Sandgate. 

Indeed, those four men—three Amer- 
icans and one Pole—lit in those days in 
England a beacon that posterity shall 
not easily let die. You have only got to 
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consider how empty, how lacking a nu- 
cleus, English literature would to-day be 
if they had never lived to see how dis- 
cerning were Mr. Wells’s views of that 
foreign penetration at the most vulner- 
able point of England’s shores. 

At that date Henry James was clean- 
shaven. As clean-shavenness was at that 
date comparatively rare he had in his 
relatively quiet moments the air of a di- 
vine: when, which was more frequent, 
he was animated, he was nearly always 
humorous and screwed his sensitive lips 
into amused or sardonic lines. His skin 
was dark, his face very clear cut, his 
brow domed and bare. His eyes were 
singularly penetrating, dark and a little 
prominent. On their account he was re- 
garded by the neighboring poor as havy- 
ing the qualities of a Wise Man—a 
sorcerer. My servants used to say: “It 
always gives me a turn to open the door 
for Mr. James. His eyes seem to look 
you through to the very back-bone.” 

His vitality was amazing. You might 
put it that he was very seldom still and 
almost never silent. Occasionally when 
he desired information and you were 
giving him what he wanted he would sit 
gazing at you with his head leaning 
back against his grandfather’s chair. 
But almost immediately he would be 
off with comment and elucidation—or 
with more questions accompanied by 
gestures, raising of the eyebrows and the 
humorous twisting of his lips. His pe- 
culiarities were carefully thought out by 
himself. A distinguished man in the 
fifties must have peculiarities if he has 
a strong personality. His conversation 
used to contain a great many compli- 
ments to his interlocutor, male or fe- 
male. They were the current coin of his 
conversation, learned in France and hav- 
ing no real significance but the fact that 
they were agreeable. Every woman from 
the Lady Maud Warrender on the hill 
to Meary Walker in the meshes was 


“dear lady”; every man, “my dear fel- 
low.” If you did or produced anything 
it was always admirable: “Your admira- 
ble verses, your admirable still lifes, tea- 
cakes, knowledge of stock-exchange op- 
erations, market gardening.” It was 
agreeable when you were used to it but 
many people—and most Americans— 
it bewildered or repelled because of a 
supposed insincerity. Until you know a 
person well it is perhaps not ethically 
better to say to him or her: “Muy her- 
mosa senora, beso las manos de usted,” 
than to employ a universal “buddy” for 
social contacts. But it is not insincere. 

On the other hand if he liked or were 
intimate with you his manner changed 
at once. You would not lack for censure, 
criticism or exhortations along with ex- 
actly calculated praise. He liked to live 
with people of leisure who were intel- 
lectually no wasters of time. On the 
other hand, at times he was unreasonably 
cruel to the point of vindictiveness when 
his nerves were set on edge. I remember 
him at a tea-party given by one of his 
most gentle and modest admirers. He 
was talking to the young man’s equally 
gentle, modest, and adoring wife. The 
young man interrupted him by several 
times offering him sugar, tea-cakes, 
cigars. The things that he at last spat out 
to that young man I will not repeat. He 
indicted his manners, his hospitality, 
his dwelling, his work with a cold fury 
in voice and eyes. 

I was once walking with him and Mr. 
John Galsworthy along the Rye Road to 
Winchelsea. His dachshund, Maximili- 
an, ran sheep; so, not to curtail the ani- 
mal’s exercise the Master had provided 
it with a leash at least ten yards long. 
Mr. Galsworthy and I walked on each 
side of James listening obediently whilst 
he talked. In order to round off an im- 
mense sentence the great man halted, 
just under Winchelsea Hill, beneath the 
windows of acquaintances of us all. He 
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planted his stick firmly into the ground 
and went on and on and on. Maximilian 
passed between our six legs again and 
again, threading his leash behind him. 
Mr. Galsworthy and I stood silent. In 
any case we must have resembled the 
“Laocoon,” but when Maximilian had 
finished the resemblance must have 
been overwhelming. The master finish- 
ed his reflections, attempted to hurry 
on, found that impossible. Then we 
liberated ourselves with difficulty. He 
turned on me, his eves fairly blazing, 
lifting his cane on high and slamming 
it into the ground: 

“H ...,” he exclaimed, “you are pain- 
fully young, but at no more than the age 
to which you have attained, the playing 
of such tricks is an imbecility! An im 
oes Bl. .s Car” 

The politenesses of Conrad to James 
and of James to Conrad were of the most 
impressive kind. Even if they had been 
addressing each other from the tribune 
of the Academie Francaise they could 
not have been more elaborate or deliver- 
ed more ore rotundo. James always ad- 
dressed Conrad as “Mon cher confrére.” 
Conrad almost bleated with the peculiar 
tone that the Marseillaises get into their 
compliments “Mon cher Maitre...” 
every thirty seconds. When James spoke 
of me to Conrad he always said: “Votre 
ami, le jeune homme modeste.” They al- 
ways spoke French together, James using 
an admirably pronounced, correct, and 
rather stilted idiom such as prevailed in 
Paris of the ’seventies. Conrad spoke 
with extraordinary speed, fluency, and 
some incomprehensibility, a meridianal 
French with as strong a Southern ac- 
cent as that of garlic in aioli... . I speak 
French with a strong British accent and 
much too correctly. When I was a boy 
my grandfather, who was French by 
birth and had a strong French tinge to 
his English, used to say to me: “Fordie, 
you must speak French with absolute 
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correctness and without slang which 
would be an affection. But with the 
strongest possible English accent to 
show that you are an English gentle- 
man.” We talked in those days, with 
those distinctions of language, for many 
hours on end. Or rather, I listened 
whilst they talked. 

Conrad had the most unbounded, the 
most generous and the most understand- 
ing admiration for the Master’s work, 
but he did not much like James person- 
ally, I imagine because at bottom James 
was a New Englander pur sang, though 
he was actually born in the city where 
I am writing. James, on the other hand, 
liked neither Conrad nor his work very 
much, mostly, I imagine, because at bot- 
tom Conrad was a Pole, a Roman Catho- 
lic and Romantic and Slav pessimist. It 
was hardly to be expected that James 
should like say “Lord Jim” for, though 
that may less appear to-day, the technic 
of Conrad’s work was then singularly 
revolutionary. James on the other hand 
never made fun of Conrad in private. 
Conrad was never for him “poor dear 
old Conrad” as were Flaubert, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Meredith, Hardy or 
Sir Edmund Gosse. He once expressed 
to me as regards Conrad something like 
an immense respect for his character and 
achievements. I cannot remember his 
exact words, but they were something 
to the effect that Conrad’s works im- 
pressed him very disagreeably, but he 
could find no technical fault or awk- 
wardness about them. So that since so 
many men whose judgment he affected 
regarded Conrad even then as a great 
master he must not be taken as uttering 
any literary censure. .. . 

The Conrad of those days was Ro- 
mance. He was dark, black-bearded, 
passionate in the extreme and at every 
minute; rather small but very broad- 
shouldered and long in the arm. Speak- 
ing English he had so strong a French 
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accent that few who did not know him 
well could understand him at first. His 
gestures were profuse and continuous, 
his politenesses Oriental and at times 
almost servile. Like James he would ad- 
dress a Society lady, if he ever met one, 
or an old woman in the lane—or his 
own servants, or the ’ostler at an inn, or 
myself who was for many years little 
more than his cook, slut and butler in 
literary matters, or Sir Sidney Colvin, or 
Sir Edmund Gosse, all with the same 
profusion of endearing adjectives. On the 
other hand his furies would be sudden, 
violent, blasting, and incomprehensible 
to his victim. At one of my afternoon 
parties in London he once objurgated 
the unfortunate Charles Lewis Hind— 
a thin, slightly stuttering, nervous, dark 
fellow who was noted as a critic, mostly 
of paintings. Hind in a perfectly sincere 
mood had congratulated him because 
his name was on all the hoardings in 
London. Conrad’s “Nostromo” was 
then being serialized in a journal that 
gave the fact unusual prominence in its 
advertisements. 

Conrad on the other hand despised 
the journal and himself more for letting 
his work appear in it. His hatred of the 
publicity was as real as if it were an out- 
rage on the honor of his family. From 
the windows of my house his name was 
visible on a hoarding that some house- 
breakers had erected—visible in letters 
three feet long. This had driven him 
nearly mad and he had really taken the 
congratulations of Mr. Hind as gloat- 
ings over his bitter poverty. Mr. Hind 
had a sardonic manner and spoke with 
a rictus; bitter and dreadfully harassing 
poverty alone had driven Conrad, mer- 
cilessly, to consent to that degradation 
of his art. 

In the event, next day Conrad was 
very ill with mortification and I had to 
write the part of the serial that remained 
to make up the weekly instalment. Our 


life was like that. That manuscript of 
mine is in the hands of a collector in this 
city. 

Otherwise he was the most marvel- 
lous raconteur in the world. There was 
no country he could not make you see 
when he talked, from Poland to the 
palms of Palembang. He suffered at that 
time and till towards the end of his life 
from agonies of poverty. He was terribly 
concerned for the material future of his 
family, to whom he was almost unbe- 
lievably attached. Crane and Hudson he 
really loved personally. His admiration 
for their works was unbounded. When 
their books came it was as if he bounded 
into them like a schoolboy running 
from the school door. I do not think he 
took much real stock in other writers of 
English. He would utter elaborate po- 
litenesses to them if he met them. 

But you could always tell when he 
really admired work. It would manifest 
itself in two ways. You would be read- 
ing at one end of the room and he at the 
other. It would be a new book he was 
reading—or perhaps a Flaubert, a Tur- 
genev or a Maupassant. He would begin 
to groan and roll about on the couch 
where he was extended. After a time he 
would say: 

“What is the use? I ask you what is 
the use of writing? When this fellow 
can write like this. There’s no room 
for us.” He would go on groaning. Then 
he would, after a time, spring up, hold- 
ing his book. “Listen to this!” he would 
exclaim in sheer joy; laughing with it 
as if with his whole body. “By God,” he 
would cry out, “there was never any- 
thing like this.” And he would read out 
a phrase of Crane’s “The Waves Were 
Barbarous and Abrupt”; or a short pas- 
sage of Hudson in which he shows you 
dandelion globes, when you are lying 
on your back on Lewes Downs, globes 
illuminated by the sun against the blue 
sky, in millions, for miles up into the 
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blue. Or he would close a book by 
Henry James, sigh deeply and say: “I 
don’t know how the Old Man does it. 
There’s nothing he does not know; 
there’s nothing he can’t do. That’s what 
it is when you have been privileged to 
go about with Turgenev.” 

Hudson immensely admired Conrad 
personally. He was very lean, very tall, 
big-boned, long-limbed, gray. He was 
slow in his motions. You have to be if 
you are a field naturalist} His head was 
smallish for his great ffame, but as if 
chiselled by the wind as rocks are; his 
cheeks weather-beaten. His eyes were 
small and keen, usually a little closed as 
if he were looking up along a strong 
wind. His voice was very gentle, soft as 
a rule, sometimes a little high and reedy, 
his accent neither English nor Ameri- 
can, but very scrupulous. He had a little, 
short, pointed, gray hidalgo’s beard and 
a heavy gray moustache. He was all 
gentleness and infinite patience. I have 
been with him in circumstances of ill- 
natured companionship and querulous- 
ness in which his patience was unend- 
ing. He would stroll along, swinging his 
shoulders, stooping a little, mostly si- 
lent, occasionally putting in a word of 
dissent. To show that he was paying at- 
tention. He suggested, the immensely 
long fellow, a man holding in his hand 
a frightened bird, but making his ex- 
amination with such gentleness that the 
bird’s little heart would soon cease to 
beat fast. If he stood against an old gray 
wall in a field he was so gray that he 
would be almost invisible from a few 
yards away unless you looked specially 
for him. 

He knew on the surface little about 
books. He would say again and again, 
indignantly: “I am no writer. I am a 
naturalist.” He looked at books from 
afar. It was perhaps long-sightedness but 
it gave the idea that he was mentally 
aloof. He would stand up, holding 
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“Heart of Darkness,” and say: “Yes, the 
river’s all right. The trees are all right. 
Yes, not so bad. No doubt he’s a master.” 
James personally a little alarmed him. 
Hudson was used to high society, mov- 
ing in aloof realms that are usually 
closed to imaginative writers but that 
were then open to almost all Americans, 
because they committed you to nothing 
socially. The Greys of Falloden loved 
Hudson because he loved birds. So he 
would look at James enigmatically, 
breathing rather uncertainly through 
his nose. James was a Society figure all 
right—but a little too flamboyant. Like 
an unusual species of a familiar genus. 
The early works of James in their first 
versions Hudson liked and he was ready 
to acknowledge that the Old Man was 
the Master of us all. Old Man means 
“captain” on a ship, a colonel in a regi- 
ment, a head foreman in a gang of steve- 
dores, a master shepherd on a farm. 
/Crane was the most beautiful spirit I 
have ever known. He was small, frail, 
energetic, at times virulent. He was full 
of phantasies and fantasticisms./ He 
would fly at and deny every statement 
before it was out of your mouth. He 
wore breeches, riding leggings, spurs, a 
cowboy’s shirt and there was always a 
gun near him in the medizval building 
that he inhabited seven miles from Win- 
chelsea. In that ancient edifice he would 
swat flies with precision and satisfaction 
with the bead-sight of his gun. He pro- 
claimed all day long that he had no use 
for corner lots nor battle-fields, but he 
died in a corner, on the most momen- 
tous of all battle-fields for Anglo-Saxons. 
Brede Manor saw the encampment of 
Harold before Hastings. 

He was an American, pure-blooded, 
and of ostentatious manners when he 
wanted to be. He used to declare at one 
time that he was the son of an uptown 
New York bishop, at another, that he 
had been born in the Bowery and there 
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dragged up. At one moment his voice 
would be harsh, like a raven’s, uttering 
phrases like: “I’m a fly-guy that’s wise to 
the all-night push,” if he wanted to be 
taken for a Bowery tough; or “He was a 
mangy, sheep-stealing coyote” if he de- 
sired to be thought of cowboy ancestry. 
At other times he would talk rather low 
in very selected English. That was all 
boyishness. 

But he was honorable, physically 
brave, infinitely hopeful, generous, 
charitable to excess, observant beyond 
belief, morally courageous, of unswerv- 
ing loyalty, a beautiful poet—and of un- 
tiring industry. With his physical frailty, 
his idealism, his love of freedom and of 
truth he seemed to me to be like Shelley. 
His eyes with their long fringes of lashes 
were almost incredibly beautiful—and 
as if vengeful. Of his infinite industry he 
had need. 


It was delightful to go to Brede Place 
because Steevie was there but nothing 
was more depressing than to drive 
down into the hollow. In the middle 
ages they built in bottoms to be near wa- 
ter and Brede, mostly an Elizabethan 
building, though in the form of an E 
out of compliment to Great Eliza, was 
twelfth century in site. The sunlight 
penetrated, pale, like a blight into that 
damp depression. The great house was 
haunted. It had stood empty for half a 
century, the rendezvous of smugglers. 
On the green banks played fatherless 
children—and numberless _ parasites. 
Crane never forgot a friend, even if it 
were merely a fellow who had passed a 
wet night with him under an arch. His 
wife was minded to be a medieval chate- 
laine. A barrel of beer and a baron of 
beef stood waiting in the rear hall for 
every hobo that might pass that way. 
The house was a nightmare of mis- 
placed hospitality, of lugubrious dissipa- 
tion in which Crane himself had no part. 
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Grub Street and Greenwich Village did. 

The effect on James of poor Steevie 
was devastating. Crane rode about the 
countryside on one of two immense 
coach-horses that he possessed. On their 
rawboned carcases his frail figure look- 
ed infinitely tiny and forlorn. At times 
he would rein up before the Old Man’s 
door and going in would tell the Mas- 
ter’s titled guests that he was a fly-guy 
that was wise to all the all-night pushes 
of the world. The Master’s titled guests 
liked it. It was, they thought, character- 
istic of Americans. If the movies had 
then existed they would have thought 
themselves confronted with some one 
from Hollywood. James winced and 
found it unbearable. 

Steevie he stood and would have stood 
a great deal more from. The boy for 
him was always: “My young compa- 
triot of genius.” But he would explain 
his wincings to English people by: “It’s 
as if ...oh dear lady it’s as if you 
should find in a staid drawing-room on 
Beacon Hill or Washington Square or 
an intimate reception at an Embassy at 
Washington a Cockney—oh, I admit of 
the greatest genius—but a Cockney, still, 
Costermonger from Whitechapel. And, 
oh heavens, received, surrounded, and 
adulated . . . by, ah, the choicest, the 
loveliest, the most ornamental and, ah, 
the most ornamented. . . .” 

And the joke—or, for the Old Man 
the tragedy—was that Crane assumed 
his Bowery cloak for the sole purpose of 
teasing the master. In much the same 
way, taking me for a Pre-Raphaelite 
poet, at the beginning of our friendship, 
he would be forever harshly denounc- 
ing those who paid special prices for an- 
tiquities. To Conrad or to Hudson, on 
the other hand, he spoke and behaved as 
a reasoning and perceptive human be- 
ing. 

And indeed the native beauty of his 
nature penetrated sufficiently to the Old 
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Man himself. I never heard James say 
anything intimately damaging of Crane, 
and I do not believe he ever said any- 
thing of that sort to other people. But 
what made the situation really excruci- 
ating to James were the raids made by 
Crane’s parasites on Lamb House. No 
doors could keep them out, nor any but- 
ler. They made hideous the still levels 
of the garden with their cachinnations, 
they poked the Old Man in the ribs be- 
fore his servants, caricatured his speeches 
before his guests, and extracted from him 
loans that were almost never refused. 
There were times when he would hang 
about in the country outside Rye Walls 
rather than make such an encounter. 

The final tragedy did not find him 
wanting. For it was tragedy. The sun- 
light fell blighted into that, hollow, the 
spectres waved their draped arms of 
mist, the parasites howled and belched 
on the banks at Brede. That was hor- 
rible. But much more horrible was the 
sight of Crane at his labors. They took 
place in a room in the centre bar of the 
E of the Place, over the arched entry. 
Here Crane would sit writing, hour 
after hour and day after day, racked 
with the anxiety that he would not be 
able to keep going with his pen alone all 
that fantastic crew. His writing was 
tiny: he used great sheets of paper. To 
see him begin at the top of the sheet 
with his tiny words was agonizing; to 
see him finish a page filled you with 
sighs, for it meant but the beginning of 
one more, and so till his death. Death 
came slowly but Brede was a sure death 
trap to the tuberculous. 

Then James’s agonies began. He suf- 
fered infinitely for that dying boy. I 
would walk with him for hours over the 
Marsh trying to divert his thoughts. But 
he would talk on and on. He was for- 
ever considering devices for Crane’s 
comfort. Once he telegraphed to Wana- 
maker’s for a whole collection of New 


England delicacies from pumpkin pie 
to apple sugar and sausage meat and 
clams and soft shell crabs and mince 
meat and .. . everything thinkable so 
that the poor lad should know once 
more and finally those fierce joys. Then 
new perplexities devastated him. Per- 
haps the taste of those far-off meats 
might cause Steevie to be homesick and 
so hasten his end. He wavered back- 
wards and forwards between the alter- 
natives beneath the gray walls of Rye 
Town. He was not himself for many 
days after Crane’s death. 

So the first of those four men to die 
was the youngest. Taken altogether they 
were, those four, all gods for me. They 
formed my sure hope in the eternity of 
good letters when I was a boy. They do 
still. The greatest pride of my life used 
to be that Crane once wrote of me to a 
friend; I had presumably upset him by 
some want of Oriental deference: 

“You must not mind Hueffer, that is 
his way. He patronizes me, he patronizes 
Mr. Conrad, he patronizes Mr. James. 
When he goes to Heaven he will patron- 
ize God Almighty. But God Almighty 
will get used to it for Hueffer is all 
right.” 

And the words are my greatest pride 
after so many years. 

They are now all dead, a fact which 
seems to me incredible still. For me they 
were the greatest influence on the litera- 
ture that has followed after them that 
has yet been vouchsafed to that litera- 
ture. Young writers from Seattle to the 
Golden Gate and from Maine to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., write as they do because 
those four men once wrote—and so with 
old writers in old houses in Greenwich 
Village. The fourfold tradition that will 
not soon part. To that tradition I will 
one day return. For the moment I have 
been trying to make them live again in 
your eyes. . . . “It is above all to make 
you see.” 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in American life to-day 











“Let’s Riot” 


By JACK CALLAHAN 


ITHIN the last two years convicts have 

\ \ / staged a series of savage rebellions in 

the prisons of New York, Missouri, 
Kansas, Ohio, Colorado, and Illinois which 
resulted in the death of three hundred and 
twenty-seven of their comrades, five prison of- 
ficials, and the destruction, via the torch, of 
prison property valued at approximately five 
million dollars. 

I predict that what has already occurred in 
your penal institutions is nothing compared 
with what will occur within the next year or 
two if society does not get down to business 
immediately and start treating desperate crim- 
inals as they should be treated. 

I approach this discussion of prison riots, 
what causes them and how to prevent them, 
as an ex-convict who knows life behind the 
walls and as a student of theoretical penology 
and criminology on this side of the walls. 

There is no foundation for the popular wide- 
spread belief that the rebellions at Auburn, 
Dannemora, Canon City, Jefferson City, Co- 
lumbus, Leavenworth, and Joliet were caused 
by bad food and overcrowding. The absurdi- 
ty of this bad-food and overcrowding theory, 
circulated by prison-reform workers and mol- 
lycoddling wardens, becomes apparent when 
one considers the background of the average 
convict. Who is he? Is he a product of the 
slums where bad food and overcrowding are 
common things or does he hail from the Park 
Avenue districts where beef stews, back alleys 
and congested tenements are unknown? Why 
should conditions with which he has been fa- 
miliar since birth suddenly drive him to des- 
peration? If the rub and stench of sweaty hu- 
man bodies didn’t drive him to desperation in 
the tenement districts where he was born and 
raised, why should such things drive him to 
desperation in the “big houses” where he is 
now staging riots? 

I have been in prisons that were over- 
crowded and I have been in prisons that pro- 
vided a cell for every prisoner and I can tell 


you that the convict loves the prison in which 
he can get together, in groups, with his com- 
rades in the cell-house, in the cells and in the 
yards. He prefers a partner or two, or three, 
or as many as can be got in a cell, to solitary 
confinement. The “stir” in which they can 
congregate in the cell-houses, cells and yards 
is rated “a hell of a fine joint,” while the 
“stir” which deprives them of these privileges 
is rated “a hell of a tough joint.” 

The prisons of to-day provide an incom- 
parably superior menu to the prisons of ten or 
twenty years ago. I received no oatmeal and 
milk, prunes or stewed apples, fried potatoes 
or good coffee ten to twenty years ago. I re- 
ceived bread and molasses and the worst cof- 
fee, minus milk and cream, that ever trickled 
down the throat of mortal man. 

I had no spring bed or comfortable mattress 
to rest on ten or twenty years back. I slept on 
a “shake down” on the floor with a ew 
other law breakers, all of whom were chaifted 
together by the ankles. Did we riot? No, we 
never rioted! We were too tired to riot. We 
worked from sunup till sundown on railroads, 
in rock quarries and in foundries. But even if 
we had been disposed to stage a little rebellion 
there was that strap hanging in the warden’s 
office to give us pause. Only the man who 
has had the strap can testify to its power as 
a deterrent. I have had several applications of 
it, so I ought to know. There never was a riot 
in a prison where the warden swung the 
strap! 

But there are no straps in prisons to-day. 
Prison-reform workers said the strap was in- 
human and that it degraded the whipper and 
the whipped. Well, I can’t speak for the whip- 
ping bosses who gave me “the leather.” I can 
speak only for myself. The strap did not de- 
grade me. It had the opposite effect. It pro- 
voked meditation and strangled the ambition 
to become known as the hard guy of the “big 
house.” 

Prison-reform workers have bombarded the 
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press and public with considerable nonsense 
about antiquated prisons. 

Speaking as one who has done various bits 
in these “antiquated hell holes,” I herewith de- 
clare that they didn’t destroy me mentally, 
morally, and physically. I acquired an educa- 
tion in them. I learned self-discipline in them, 
and the hard, laborious toil to which the old 
rough-riding wardens subjected me has left 
me with the constitution of an ox. At forty- 
five I am as hard as nails and heir to none of 
the common ills of man. 

Before the prison-reform workers became 
active a twenty-year term meant sixteen years 
and eight months, a ten-year term meant eight 
years and four months, and a five-year term 
four years and two months. Two months per 
year was the time allowance for good conduct. 
There were no life terms for fourth, fifth or 
sixth offenders, of whom there were many and 
are to-day. It frequently happened that a first 
or second offender was dealt with more severe- 
ly than an old offender. 

Then came the era of the new penology and 
criminology with prison-reform workers, pa- 
role boards, shorter sentences and more lib- 
eral allowances for good conduct. Under the 
régime of the reformers a twenty-year man got 
one month off the first year, two off the sec- 
ond, three off the third, four off the fourth 
year, and four off every year thereafter up to 
twenty, making a twenty-year term thirteen 
years and ten months. Later on the reformers 


succeeded in obtaining more liberal allow- 


ances. A twenty-year man, in some States, be- 
came eligible for parole at the expiration of ten 
years, a five-year man was eligible for parole 
at the expiration of two and one-half years, 
while a lifer could get out any time if he had 
money and friends. 

Then courageous and far-seeing men, like 
Baumes of New York and Sadler of Illinois, 
got their heads together and worked out some 
mighty good laws. They said that all fourth 
offenders should be labelled habitual criminals 
and isolated for life. They said a twenty-year 
term should mean twenty times three hundred 
and sixty-five days, with no allowance for 
good conduct. They said that there should be 
fewer paroles for first, second, and third of- 
fenders. 

I was, and still am, heartily in accord with 
Mr. Baumes and his associates. I always have 
‘believed that crime waves could only be 
stopped by putting away for all time the peo- 
ple who create crime waves. I always have be- 
lieved that the crook who demands rewards 
for good behavior should learn how to be- 


have himself outside where the rewards are 
infinitely more substantial. I have always be- 
lieved that severe punishment is a deterrent 
because I have been deterred by severe pun- 
ishment. I never robbed a bank in Delaware 
because the whipping-post always scared me. 

But the prison-reform workers thought 
otherwise. They said the Baumes laws were 
cruel and unjust and that it was not right to 
treat criminals so severely. 

“We can’t maintain discipline in our pris- 
ons,” said the reformers, “if we rob prisoners 
of all hope. We must modify these laws which 
will inevitably render men hopeless and des- 
perate.” 

These protests laid the foundation for the 
riots in the prisons of New York, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. The con- 
victs knew that they had the sympathy of the 
Golden Rule men and women and no small 
part of the American press, so they rioted. First 
came the Canon City rebellion with its torch 
and gats to spread death and conflagration, 
followed with the flare-ups at Auburn, Danne- 
mora, Columbus, and Joliet. If Colorado had- 
n’t hoisted the white flag there would have 
been no rebellions at Auburn and Dannemora. 
If New York hadn’t hoisted the white flag 
with appropriations for new prisons, improve- 
ments in old ones and appropriations for bet- 
ter food, better clothes for discharged prison- 
ers and more money for discharged prisoners 
and intimations that the Baumes laws would 
be modified, you can bet all the tea in China 
that there would have been no revolutions at 
Jefferson City, Columbus, and Joliet. Every 
time a State yielded to the demands of the 
rioters it paved the way for rebellions in other 
States. 

As I write this, two weeks after the flare-up 
at Joliet, the boys at the Thomaston, Maine, 
State Prison are in revolt because the warden 
has restricted letter writing to two letters per 
week. Heretofore they’ve been sending out, 
some of them, as many as thirty and forty let- 
ters a week, sending them, mark you, to matri- 
monial advertising agencies. If the warden of 
the Maine prison surrenders to those “hood- 
lums” he is headed for all kinds of trouble. 
His surrender will create trouble for the war- 
dens of other prisons. The inmates of other 
prisons reading about the success of the boys 
in Maine, and other States, will kick up a 
fuss of their own. Thus, like a forest fire, does 
the spirit of revolt spread from State to State, 
while sentimentalists preach the Golden Rule 
and rave about the good qualities of bandits, 
burglars, and assassins! 
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The revolts against the Baumes laws, the 
Sadler laws and other pieces of legislation at- 
test their potency. These laws have put the fear 
of God, and Justice, into the hearts of bandits, 
burglars, and assassins. I tell you that disci- 
pline could be maintained if every prison in 
the United States was jammed from cellar to 
garret with lifers and long-term convicts. And 
here’s how it can be done: 

First, dismiss every prison official who advo- 
cates the Golden Rule system. Why in the 
name of common sense should a crook who 
already has demonstrated his inability to gov- 
ern himself be clothed with authority to gov- 
ern other weaklings? I’ve been in prisons 
where this silly Golden Rule business has been 
tried. It breeds stool pigeons. It breeds dis- 
sension and petty jealousies. The cons love it 
because it makes prison life soft. The officials 
love it because it makes their jobs soft. 

Next, close your prison gates against the sob 
sisters and sob brothers who already have con- 
verted your prisons into playhouses. Throw 
them out and keep them out. Isolate the lifers 
from the short-term men. Abolish the “trusty” 
system. “Trusties” have been known to bring 
guns, dynamite and dope into prisons. It is 
through the “trusty” that convicts make con- 
tacts with the world beyond the walls by the 
way of smuggled letters. Abolish all entertain- 
ment. Singing jail-birds never think. You can 
discourage singing and encourage thinking by 
the simple process of substituting hard labor 
for entertainment. You can’t convince a hard- 
headed crook that crooking is a bad business 
if you entertain him with band concerts, base- 
ball games, handball games, moving pictures, 
crap games, poker, casino, cooncan and faro- 
bank. I’m not trying to be facetious. I have 
played craps, poker, casino, cooncan and faro- 
bank in your prisons. 

Restore the strap. Convicts fear the strap. It 
is not degrading. It did not degrade me. Baby- 
ing a full-grown man is decidedly more de- 
grading than strapping him. It makes him in- 
significant and mean. One admits his weak- 
ness when he gets into prison, doesn’t he? 
Then why baby him when babying only in- 
creases his weakness? You can’t maintain an 
efficient prison without rigid discipline. You 
can’t maintain any sort of business without a 
rigid system of routine or discipline. Abolish 
discipline in a manufacturing plant and you 
have a drop in production and a rise in costs. 
Abolish it in a prison and you have a drop in 
the production of rehabilitated law-breakers 
with disorder and violence to follow. 

I think a review of the evolution of penal 


conditions in Illinois will convince the impar- 
tial observer that this Golden Rule system of 
prison management will not do. Here is a 
prison, Joliet, which cost the taxpayers of 
Illinois approximately six million dollars. It 
has every modern convenience. The cells are 
eleven feet six inches long, by six feet six 
inches wide, by eight feet six inches high. 
There is hot and cold water in every cell, 
spring beds, comfortable mattresses and lava- 
tories. The boys have a band, a baseball league, 
each cell-house playing against the other. They 
have boxing contests, handball courts, quoit- 
pitching fields. Once a week they have mov- 
ing pictures. The food is excellent. I know 
that it is the best prison fare in the United 
States! 

The warden did everything within his pow- 
er to make life pleasant for his charges. He 
even provided a huge room wherein convicts 
and their friends and relatives could meet on 
visiting days and dine as they talked. And 
yet they rioted at Joliet. And why? Because 
of bad food and overcrowding and “the dis- 
graceful conditions of an antiquated prison”? 
No, they rioted because a courageous parole 
board refused to release them as rapidly as 
they thought they should be released. 

Now come with me through the old Joliet 
“stir” where I served a term for safe-cracking 
sixteen years back. The cells were seven feet 
long by four feet wide by seven feet high. 
We had no spring beds, comfortable mat- 
tresses, hot or cold running water. We had no 
band concerts, handball games, baseball 
games, quoit-pitching games or boxing con- 
tests. There were no luxuries of any kind in 
the old Joliet “stir.” The silence system pre- 
vailed, therefore we could plan no riots. We 
wore stripes and marched the lock step. Hard 
labor was the word. We worked eight hours 
a day in the rock quarry and the foundry and 
when we “hit the hay” at night we slept the 
sleep of the just. 

The first violation of the rules brought a 
reprimand. The second brought five days in 
the dungeon on a bread-and-water diet, a pun- 
ishment which no hard-boiled fancy thinker 
feared. Any reasonably hard-headed crook 
can stand on his hard head for five days. I 
did it many times. 

The third offense against the prison rules 
brought a “slugging.” Third offenders were 
rare because all the cons feared the “slug- 
gings,” which were administered in various 
ways—by a big guard’s fists, by a blackjack, 
by the strap and by the paddle. I got it all 
four ways. I got it for trying to carve up a 
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keeper with a knife, for telling the warden 
what I thought of him, for trying to hop over 
the walls, and for refusing to work in the 
quarry. 

But nobody ever punished me without 
cause. When I behaved myself I was treated 
decently but firmly. I have never met one of 
those sadistic prison wardens who delighted 
in breaking the heads of convicts and I have 
been in some tough “stirs” in my day. That 
sadistic prison-warden stuff has been worked 
to death by ex-convict lecturers and writers, 
the boys who never lose their “Oh, God; help 
me, for I have suffered neurosis.” 

I found a good library in the old Joliet “big 
house.” I discovered Herbert Spencer there, 
Oscar Wilde, Carlyle, and Goethe. Joliet al- 
ways had a fine library. 

In ro11 prison-reform workers descended 
upon the prison to abolish the “degrading 
striped uniform” and the “humiliating lock 
step.” I have never been able to understand 
just how the stripes and the lock step degraded 
and humiliated a convict. Personally, I was 
never very much concerned about what I wore 
in prison or how I walked, and I never met a 
convict that was. Why should we? Nobody 
ever saw us except an occasional visitor and 
the keepers. 

In April, 1913, the first Golden Rule war- 
den, Edmund H. Allen, a kindly gentleman, 
arrived at the prison to take charge of us. He 
was accompanied by his lovely and accom- 
plished wife, who subsequently became known 
as “The Angel of Joliet.” Mrs. Allen spent 
most of her days, and many of her nights, 
ministering to the wants of the convicts and 
spreading the gospel of hope and good cheer 
throughout the prison. 

Warden Allen believed that the man inside 
was pretty much like his brother outside. He 
embraced the idea that the criminal was sim- 
ply a good man gone wrong, a man who could 
be reclaimed with Golden Rule methods. Mr. 
Allen began his administration by abolishing 
the silence system and all forms of corporal 
punishment. 

“These men are human beings,” he said; 
“treat them as such and they will respond. The 
day of the blackjack and the strap has passed.” 
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He organized a band and a monthly maga- 
zine, the Joliet Post. He instituted smoking 
privileges. He gave us moving-picture shows, 
yard privileges. He gave us baseballs and bats 
and gloves. He provided an optician to look 
after our eyes and prescribed glasses. He reor- 
ganized the hospital along scientific lines. He 
improved the food. In short he and “The An- 
gel of Joliet” turned the ancient “big house” 
upside down. And then one lovely June morn- 
ing, about two years after his arrival at the 
prison, “The Angel of Joliet” was found 
dead in her bed, murdered by a “trusty” 
whom she and her kindly husband had be- 
friended! 

And yet the mollycoddlers say: “There is so 
much everlasting decency among the boys at 
the prisons if they are treated decently.” Boys 
among whom there is a shred of “everlasting 
decency” do not murder their benefactors, use 
the torch and cold-bloodedly shoot down 
keepers. Boys who do such things cannot be 
reclaimed with tracts, sermons, affectionate 
pats on their broad, burglarious backs, and 
entertainment. Such boys require the iron, 
deep and hot, the opinions of the molly- 
coddlers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
If you don’t start giving them the iron right 
now I predict that what has already occurred 
in your prisons is infinitesimal compared 
with what will occur within the next year or 
two. 

As I write this on May tenth, I predict riots 
in the following prisons: The Massachusetts 
Prison at Charlestown, the New Jersey Prison 
at Trenton, the Maryland Prison at Baltimore, 
the Rhode Island Prison at Cranston, the East- 
ern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, and the 
Western Penitentiary at Pittsburgh. The boys 
at Dannemora will kick up another fuss. The 
boys at Jefferson City will kick up another 
fuss. There will be another riot at Joliet if the 
mollycoddlers are not kicked out. There will 
never be any riots in the Southern prisons. 
Why? They use straps down there and work 
convicts on farms, railroads and State roads 
and chain-gangs. Tired convicts never riot. 
Only idle convicts riot. Idleness and entertain- 
ment breed more riots than bad food and over- 
crowding. 


A complete short novel, together with “Life in the United States,” 
true narratives of American people, “Straws in the Wind,” a group 
of brief articles on significant aspects of modern life, and “As I Like 
It” by William Lyon Phelps appear in every number of Scripner’s. 
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A Young Man Gives Big Business Its Due 


By EDMUND 


HIs is open season on Big Business. 

Right now it is fashionable to cite the 

case of the young man who was voted by 
his class the most likely to succeed, who en- 
tered Big Business and was forthwith slapped 
into a drab clerical mold and squeezed dry of 
all the milk of promise and originality. It is 
smart to say that no youngster of decency and 
honor should soil his hands with Big Business, 
that the great American legend of starting 
from scratch and making good is so much 
sales talk and that the only sure way to arrive 
is to be the old man’s son or his son-in-law. 

There are many shortcomings to Big Busi- 
ness, as to any business. The power it gives to 
small-minded men who have won to posi- 
tions of authority by the constant application 
of soft soap is an example. The ruthless and 
unconscionable deceits men will practise un- 
der the drive of personal ambition is another. 
The running to the executive office with sto- 
ries aimed to hurt another’s chances under the 
guise of company welfare. . . . All this sort 
of thing is very painful. 

But viewed as a problem to be solved rather 
than as a personal issue, these conditions 
should serve to spur a man on rather than 
break him down. Big Business is largely in 
the hands of big men, men who bear with a 
youngster’s unstudied criticisms and excur- 
sions into office politics with astonishing pa- 
tience. And if poor old Most-Likely-To-Suc- 
ceed ever learns that priceless lesson of keeping 
his mouth shut and takes his marketing as 
seriously as his squash he may stil! vindicate 
the judgment of the Class of ’29. 

That the benefits Big Business bestows 
upon young men far outweigh any contribu- 
tions these young men make to Big Business 
is illustrated by my own ten years with a large 
corporation. And in speaking autobiographi- 
cally, I include a host of other youngsters who 
have gone through the mill with me, no two 
of us having had precisely the same experi- 
ences but all of us having taken far more out 
of business than we have put into it. 

My college career having lacked distinction, 
I was not one of the favored young men 
chosen by certain of the great corporations to 
take their training course. Rather I was one of 
the hardy band who made the rounds of the 
“adventure” corporations looking for jobs 
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along civilization’s rim—or beyond. Such jobs 
are vividly (and erroneously) discussed on 
every campus: Standard Oil (with mythical 
contracts calling for a brief apprenticeship in 
such locales as South America and the Far 
East, at a juicy salary, then the recall to New 
York, the glass-topped desk and the life of 
Riley); Bemis Bag (offering grand jobs said 
to involve a gay social life in Calcutta); United 
Fruit (with fine travelling accommodations 
and a life of red-blooded adventure on a 
banana frontier stretching across nine or ten 
countries); National City Company (they 
send you to Paris right away to learn banking 
punctilio as it is practised on the Continent); 
Firestone Rubber (with fascinating plantation 
propositions in Java and Sumatra)... . 

Several of us finally landed with an organi- 
zation capitalized at a couple of hundred mil- 
lion, growing rapidly, almost rankly in a score 
of countries. We were all set to take this com- 
pany for a ride, still half-believing in the 
American stencil of starting at the bottom and 
making good. There was plenty of room at 
the top (we were told that by a serious youth 
who was himself as far from it as we were) 
and meanwhile there was that association with 
Big Business, that feeling of power and su- 
periority that only a couple of hundred million 
can give toa group of college men starting at 
the bottom at the princely salary of seventy- 
five dollars a month. 

If anybody had said seventy-five dollars a 
month to us on the campus he would have 
been howled down. Foreign jobs just didn’t 
pay that sort of chicken feed. . . . 

But they did—and they do—and at that it 
was more than we were worth. 

And if the personnel manager didn’t come 
altogether clean with us about the foreign as- 
signment we were undertaking, by the same 
token neither did we come clean with him 
about some of our own plans and unmarket- 
able idiosyncrasies. We didn’t inform him that 
we were out for all we could get, that we in- 
tended to joy-ride around the world at com- 
pany expense, that we planned to gather ma- 
terial for our own uses, that we might not 
hesitate to transfer our affections to ancther 
company if we could command a better posi- 
tion. 

So we went to work on one of the com- 
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pany’s many frontiers, in a foreign country 
where we were utterly dependent upon the 
company for our bread and board, for our so- 
cial life, for medical attention. The company 
even had to translate our everyday needs until 
we mastered the language well enough to 
order our own beer. 

Right away we were confronted with the 
necessity of getting along with our new as- 
sociates. They were not at all the type we had 
known in our fraternity houses or at our fa- 
thers’ clubs. They didn’t give what they called 
“a good goddam” for college training or the 
writings of Theodore Dreiser. They were 
rough and ready. They liked their life in great, 
coarse gobs, served up on pasteboard plates. 
One of us was ostracized for weeks because in 
a drinking party he attempted to maintain 
comparative sobriety by easing a pony of whis- 
key under the table instead of matching drink 
for drink. We learned that it was bad form to 
buttonhole visiting vice-presidents and discuss 
such things as golf handicaps or economics, 
or to contribute clever pieces to the company’s 
house magazine. 

With each move, each promotion, new 
problems of adaptability presented themselves. 
In the production department, khaki clothing, 
chewing and three-day beards were in order. 
In the manager’s office it was white linen, 
smooth jowls and the modulated voice. In the 
one job there was the association with “heart 
of gold” men; in the other the need of a pleas- 
ant telephone personality, a certain technic in 
handling local politicians, self-discipline im- 
posed by long hours, harassing assignments, con- 
stant work under pressure. Thus were the rough 
edges knocked off, thus were we worn down 
or polished up, depending upon our relative re- 
sistance to the abrasive action of Big Business. 

At the end of five years of foreign service 
most of us had been recalled to the United 
States. We were no longer neophytes. Others 
stepped into our shoes, we moved along to 
sales assignments, to advertising jobs, to mar- 
keting analyses, surveys, executive positions. 
We had been through the mill, had travelled 
scores of thousands of miles in many foreign 
countries, had run the gamut from student 
overseers to sales managers. During these years 
we have lived comfortably, we have seen our 
earnings steadily increase, we have married, 
we have made investments, purchased life in- 
surance, joined clubs. 


II 


Salary and position are not the only prizes. 
Of adventures and travels there are plenty for 
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any youth with enough courage to apply for 
the kind of jobs that promise excitement. Our 
delegation which went abroad ten years ago 
has travelled by air, by steamer, by dugout, 
and by the hurricane deck of camel and mule 
through countries that most people know only 
through stamp collections. We have spent 
nights shivering on wild, wind-swept plains, 
wrapped in coarse blankets with a pouch of 
company documents serving for a pillow, 
nights in flimsy shanties with mud floors and 
thatch roofs, nights spent restlessly in grass 
hammocks slung between the palm trees (we 
slung them too low the first time, and a razor- 
back hog with the scabies scratched himself 
persistently against us). Moonlight swims in 
spun-glass surf, orgies in God-forsaken sea- 
ports, excursions into native archzology, jun- 
gle explorations, engineering and agricultural 
experiments beyond the frontier of civilization 
—these are the adventures that gave us a bond, 
a camaraderie—the kind that comes through 
mutual participation in escapades mad and 
dangerous. Can we be expected to forget a 
giddy ride on the pilot of a rocking Russian 
locomotive, through wilderness that might at 
the very next curve give place to a herd of 
stampeding mountain cows or a disgruntled 
nomad with a shotgun and a yen to use it? 

Twice I have written scripts and conducted 
moving-picture expeditions through many 
foreign lands in the preparation of educational 
films. Others in my own circle of company 
friends have made surveys throughout Eu- 
rope, South and Central America, Africa, and 
the Orient. We have met celebrities: writers, 
scientists, actors, professional men, directors of 
industry. Such contacts would be out of the 
question for young men were it not for the 
large corporations whose scope and activities 
command the attention of the big names. And 
travels of international dimensions are cer- 
tainly not available to young men who strike 
out as independents. 

Less than thirty years ago the present chief 
executive of my company graduated, accepted 
a job at sixty-four dollars and fifty cents a 
month, went to work on the foreign firing 
line. He rose steadily, logically, through pro- 
duction, foreign relations, sales, finance, policy, 
to the president’s post. Of the seven vice-presi- 
dents, five are career men who arrived from 
scratch, all from foreign assignments, all with- 
out the aid of outside influence or money, with 
no other impetus than their native ability plus 
the opportunities which an expanding busi- 
ness presented. 

So much for the exceptional men. It is safe 
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to say that ninety per cent of the department 
heads have also come up from the ranks. Fif- 
teen years is a fair average of their length of 
service, seventy-five hundred dollars a con- 
servative appraisal of their annual salaries. 
These men are constantly increasing their 
earnings as they master the various assign- 
ments Big Business sets before them. 

There is also the field of external oppor- 
tunity to consider. Unwittingly the large cor- 
porations train young college men only to 
lose many of them. Here for example are some 
random cases of men profiting externally from 
their association with my company: 

A tropical railroad man developed a facile 
style in putting his experiences into words. He 
became a pulp magazine headliner. 

A young marine engineer on a company 
steamer spent his time writing novels about 
the Mediterranean and the Spanish Main. He 
is to-day the leading writer of the sea in this 
country. 

A young civil engineer demonstrated the 
use of dynamite in irrigating vast areas of 
equatorial marsh land. A big rubber company 
thereupon made him chief engineer at the 
age of thirty. 

A clerk in the auditing department master- 
ed corporation accounting, became a certified 
public accountant and to-day owns his own 
business setting up ideal systems for various 
companies. 


A young field representative trained to ad- 
just wholesalers’ claims and improve their 
merchandising made a contact whereby he be- 
came sales manager for a national chain-store 
system. 

A freight-traffic executive developed a per- 
sonal charm in making his calls that led to 
such influential friendships that he was offer- 
ed the vice-presidency in a railroad com- 
pany. 

One of his assistants, carefully trained in the 
technic of personal magnetism, was made pas- 
senger-traflic manager of an enormous steam- 
ship company. 

Perhaps then this makes clear why I see no 
reason to criticise Big Business for not paying 
large starting salaries or awarding choice posi- 
tions to young men joining its forces. The 
fact is that Big Business does more for them 
than they merit. The yearlings come into the 
game full of scepticism, full of raw ideas, ar- 
rogant, selfish, offering ability, to be sure, but 
untrained, unawate of special qualifications, 
dependent upon Big Business to discover the 
natural bent of each. Why should these col- 
lege men expect special consideration simply 
because of a pleasing baritone or an ability 
to crack eighty? They wouldn’t get it from 
Small Business—and if they should set up 
shop as independents the werld would knock 
them into a pulp forthwith and unmerci- 
fully! 


No More Funerals 
By SAMUEL HARKNESS 


twenty-five years I have been the officiat- 

ing clergyman, to use the newspaper des- 
ignation, in sod houses and tiny churches on 
the Dakota prairies and in funeral parlors and 
cathedrals of cities. I have said “ashes to ashes” 
over princes of commerce and politics, harlots, 
suicides, paupers, and those undistinguished 
by the extremes of behavior and circumstance. 
And yet I have never been able to overcome a 
flutter of panic, a sense of being trapped, 
whenever I am asked to conduct a funeral ser- 
vice. It is not that I am unsympathetic or re- 
sent the drain upon vitality and loss of time 


I HAVE just come home from a funeral. For 


that funerals involve. The whole custom is so 
encrusted with grotesque and nauseating de- 
tail that I have come to hate funerals. So I wish 
to suggest that we have no more funerals, at 
least, as they are now conducted. And this plea 
must not arise out of the xsthetic grievances of 
those who, by reason of personal intimacy or 
professional service, are present when the or- 
ganist plays “The Death March” from “Saul.” 
They can soon shake off the funereal mood 
and again catch step with a natural and well- 
mannered world. 

The bereaved family cannot so easily suc- 
ceed. Shocked by the death of their loved one, 
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they have become jaded and hysterical during 
the ensuing days. Every one has tried to ex- 
ploit them. As soon as the mourning-wreath 
appeared on the front door the telephone be- 
gan to jangle with the messages of salesmen 
of cemetery lots—“‘with good drainage,” de- 
signers of “Gates Ajar,” and dealers in crépe 
veiling and black-edged stationery. These at- 
tentions were not welcome, but they were 
found to be the inevitable concomitants of 
woe. When the shaken little group came back 
from the cemetery they were in all probability 
met by some sensation-monger who exercised 
the privilege of intimacy to recapitulate the 
obsequies and departed at last with the bene- 
dictory injunction: “Now you must remem- 
ber to be cheerful, my dears.” Difficult advice 
to follow. 

The drama which had been woven around 
their sorrow during the last hour and a half 
is still too vivid. The minister had read from 
the Scriptures the usual brave words. With no 
thought of the circumstances in which they 
were first spoken, he had blotted out their 
beauty and adventure with a fog of tonal man- 
nerisms so that they were as dull and pontifi- 
cal as himself. Then with an unctuosity re- 
served for the phrase, he had invited the as- 
semblage to prayer. Medieval theology and 
modern vulgarity had blended in the songs. 
And the liberties taken so cocksurely with the 
august mystery of death in the minister’s ad- 
dress had added to the sense of unreality. But 
the climax of imbecility, from which the 
thoughts of the family most wished to recoil, 
had to do with the parade by the opened 
casket. 

It is no wonder that those facing such a slow 
distillation of agony invariably say to min- 
isters: “Please make your service as brief and 
impersonal as possible.” But the lure of an au- 
dience with many strange faces in it is difficult 
to resist. Even though eulogies are passing 
out of funeral procedure, lengthy extracts of 
poetry and Scripture still obtain. And many 
ministers have simply transferred their pane- 
gyric gifts to a written prayer which they read 
with subdued gusto. I listened to such an in- 
vocation recently which blew like sweetened 
wind for twenty minutes through the gloomy 
nave of a crowded church. 

Frequently, two or more ministers are call- 
ed into the service. Then the endless streams of 
talk, like Tennyson’s brook, go on forever. 
One gentleman of the cloth made this declara- 
tion in a service in which I participated: “I 
will now speak a few tender, voluminous 
words.” It was a threat, for he spoke for forty- 
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five minutes and gave the deathless portion of 
every great sermon he had ever preached. 
When the time came for me to speak, I of- 
fered a two-sentence prayer. The undertaker, 
with another funeral in the offing, took us to 
the cemetery in record time. But my fellow 
prophet did not notice. He was telling me of 
the opportunity I had missed to say a few 
words to the unconverted. 

An angry and humiliated woman told me 
of the funeral service held for a relative who 
had disgraced his family over a long period. 
Death came to him from the gun of a man 
whom he had fleeced in a card game. Mem- 
bers of the underworld and some newspaper 
reporters were present. The minister, feeling 
the undertow of melodrama and ignoring the 
embarrassment of the family, forgot his in- 
structions to make the service strictly ritual- 
istic and drew a vivid picture of the yellow 
gust that blew the gambler into eternity. The 
reward of the wicked was detailed while the 
children of perdition sneered and the report- 
ers wrote furiously. The minister’s thirst for 
publicity was quenched in the evening edi- 
tions. 

The president of a great theological semi- 
nary said to me: “Liberal leaders in religion 
are too academic to deal with personal prob- 
lems. They are clever in philosophical gen- 
eralities, but unconvincing at any fixed point 
in human experience.” Perhaps this explains 
the refined hollowness of a certain type of 
funeral service. It is not sufficient to strip 
crudity away. Ministers who no longer believe 
in “streets of gold” must learn how to face 
death with a tranquil courage rather than to 
regard its mystery with a pathetic wistfulness. 
The shift from a robust literalism to an anz- 
mic mysticism does not reveal the wings of 
eternity flashing above the hearse. Even Hen- 
ley’s “Invictus” has a certain virile dignity 
that is oppressively absent when the intelli- 
gentsia gather to mourn their dead. 

The only accurate and adequate funeral ser- 
mon of recent years did not fall from the lips 
of a clergyman, but was the utterance of a pro- 
ducer of drama. He said: “Why fear death? 
It is life’s most beautiful adventure.” But those 
who throng the funeral parlors do not have 
Charles Frohman’s philosophy. If my impres- 
sions are not false, the great majority of peo- 
ple do not believe in immortality. They are 
accustomed to push death away from their 
minds. But soon or late it is pushed on them 
in bereavement. Then they want assurances 
that cannot be given in honesty. When one 
tries to peer into the minds of funeral audi- 
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ences, he sees conjecture as stark and as unan- 
swerable as that of the Greek tragedies. The 
minister cannot escape being caught on the 
horns of the dilemma: he can leave the mourn- 
ers in a state of panic, their usual reaction to 
death, or comfort them by using his imagina- 
tion. His only justification for reading “a title 
clear to mansions in the skies” is one with the 
hypodermic needle shot home by the surgeon 
to soothe the mind and ease the pain of the pa- 
tient. 

Of course, many of the older folk in the 
churches still regard death as a manifestation 
of God’s will, exercised specifically, and they 
bow in bitter resignation. Some years ago, I 
found a little hymn book in a country church 
from which I copied these lines: 


“Should sudden vengeance seize my breath, 
I must pronounce Thee just in death; 
And if my soul were sent to Hell, 

Thy righteous law approves it well.” 


Religion is a strange brew that curdles in the 
cup of adversity. 

The students of Browning’s Grammarian 
may go singing up the heights with their mas- 
ter’s coffin upon their shoulders. O’Neill, in 
his play, “Lazarus Laughed,” may make Ti- 
berius cry: “Quick, Lazarus! Speak! in the 
name of man’s solitude—his agony of farewell 
—what is beyond there, Lazarus?” And Laz- 
arus answers: “Life! Eternity! Stars and dust! 
God’s Eternal Laughter!” But such gallant 
gestures are pagan bravado to the philosopher 
of the golf links and the theologian of the 
commuter’s train. They prefer to have a min- 
ister map “The State of Eternal Bliss” with 
all the familiar landmarks of the Apocalypse. 

So it is that funeral songs and sermons re- 
flect the common aversion to the thought of 
death as an adventure with their patter of se- 
curity. And death, the insoluble mystery, is 
the thunderous silence that rebukes the patter. 
Frohman was right: it is the most beautiful 
of adventures, and in his case one on which 
the shadow of the undertaker did not fall. The 
sea was grim, but it was not cheap. So he 
escaped the fripperies which undertakers 
justify as “softening the blow.” 

Having known many undertakers, I except 
perhaps half a dozen from an irritating suavity 
of manner. Though pride of profession has 
made them “morticians,” the damp of ceme- 
teries is in their hands. Their gestures are Del- 
sarte. They have overdressed the funeral until 
it has become an extravaganza of grief. The 
embalmer has become a Thespian. He is the 
sleek impresario of tragedy. Behind the scenes, 


however, he is quite matter of fact. He han- 
dles coffins as though they were bales of cotton 
and pursues his trade of embalming with non- 
chalance. One, long years ago in Dakota, 
would weep at every funeral, but he was al- 
ways mildly inebriated. Another, in a Ne- 
braska town, was lacking in the finesse which 
characterizes the craft generally. He watched 
the local newspaper and interrogated the doc- 
tors in order that he might spend the evening 
at the telephone inquiring for the sick. A 
subtler method, and urban, is to write the min- 
ister with whom he has had a funeral recently, 
thanking him for suggesting him to the be- 
reaved family and hoping always to merit such 
favorable consideration. I have had scores of 
such billets-doux, although I have yet to rec- 
ommend an undertaker. But I do know one 
minister of a large church who receives a 
check from a mortician every Christmas for 
services rendered. 

Even the expression of sympathy through 
flowers, at first thought beautiful, is often gar- 
ish and extravagant. It is not uncommon to 
hear this observation: “These flowers make 
me think of a funeral.” Can it be that the flor- 
ists are saying it too loudly? And who has not 
stood in the driving rain, listening, perforce, 
to the recital of a lodge ritual by a gentleman 
with a Mark Anthony complex, with a brief 
line tossed occasionally to the unofficial broth- 
ers, and chorused raggedly? Silver caskets are 
now regarded as the deathright of gangsters, 
but the desire of those who have the most 
modest of incomes to show affection for their 
beloved dead is seized upon by the undertak- 
ing profession for its own gain. 

The purchase of a cemetery lot cannot guard 
the sacred dust. The burial ground that seems 
to be safely in the country to-day may be 
hemmed in by the city in a few years. Then 
soot blackens the marble angels, up-pointing 
fingers and broken columns. The roar and 
vibration of traffic will invade God’s acre, and 
by night it will be the rendezvous of those who 
do not come to pray. Tombstone and flower 
merchants perch their displays at the gate of 
every urban cemetery as “catch-penny” candy 
shops border the playgrounds of public 
schools. And rural graveyards are ordinarily 
so bleak that one thinks involuntarily of 
Gray’s line, “Perhaps in this neglected spot is 
laid . . .” for the names have been nearly 
obliterated by the mocking blizzards, and the 
“perhaps” is in point. Last summer, I was fish- 
ing in the Colorado Rockies with a scientist. 
We had been talking of a recent funeral where 
poverty briefly wore the costly mask of ostenta- 
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tion. My companion looked at the peaks prick- 
ing the sky and then at the crisp flowers at our 
feet. Then he said: “I would like to give my 
ashes to fertilize these gentians.” 

Epictetus wrote: “Beware how you resist 
the custom.” It is a strange fact that any out- 
cry against the desire of a bereaved family for 
simplicity and privacy in funeral arrange- 
ments comes from those who have known the 
decedent but slightly. The broadcasting of 
funeral services with such detail as can be 
picked up in description of floral tributes and 
the churchward movement of the procession 
opens a new breach in the walls of personal 
privacy, and is a new satisfaction of morbid 
curiosity. But the escape from the barbaric 
custom and relief from the toll of anguish is 
worth the effort. 


MAGAZINE 


Is it beyond reason to ask that funerals be 
no longer open to the public, but restricted to 
such relatives and friends as may be desired? 
That music of saccharine flavor and unsound 
speculation be barred? That flowers be sent to 
hospitals—better, milk and toys to day nurs- 
eries—in memoriam, with a note to the family 
that it has been done? That ministers omit 
fulsome eulogies and sublime guesses and 
confine themselves to the reading of an ap- 
propriate Scripture or poem and prayer? That 
cremation become the method whereby the 
body is reidentified with the earth? And that 
undertakers be restricted to the care of the 
body and have no part in the service? Revolu- 
tionary? Yes. And civilized. The experiences 
of a bereaved family ought not to deepen the 
wound of their sorrow. 


Art and Religion 


By ALBERT GUERARD 


our shores, are again on the best possible 

terms. On every height some great ca- 
thedral is arising: it seems as though the earth 
were clothing itself anew with a white mantle 
of churches. On that one point Modernists and 
Fundamentalists are in full accord: both Rev- 
erend H. E. Fosdick and his doughty oppo- 
nent Reverend C. E. Macartney are preaching 
under magnificent Gothic naves. Of all here- 
sies, that of the Iconoclasts is the deadest; and 
the worst sin charged against our national 
scapegoat Puritanism is that it wrapped reli- 
gion in rags of ugliness. Without proclaiming 
outright the Holiness of Beauty, Doctor 
Fosdick declares that its absence is a sin. 
“Nothing in human life,” he says, “least of all 
religion, is ever right until it is beautiful.” The 
revival of beauty, far from endangering our 
traditional religion, is thus expected to refresh 
and to intensify its appeal. The zsthetic path 
leads to the throne of grace. 


Be= and Religion, long estranged on 


The apostles of an zsthetic religion can 
boast of a glorious line of descent. For cen- 
turies poets and divines have discovered God 


in the beauty of Nature. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” “My soul,” said Michelan- 
gelo, “can find no stair to mount to heaven, 
save earth’s loveliness.” When Rousseau want- 
ed to expound his religious system, he spread 
before his disciple the splendid spectacle of the 
Italian plain: “Nature displayed before our 
eyes her utmost magnificence, offering it as a 
text for our discourse.” For Ruskin, God was 
a conscious craftsman, a glorified William 
Morris, who “has Himself prepared for us, 
nearly every morning and evening, windows 
painted with divine art.” Anatole France never 
came so close to orthodoxy as when he averred 
that the God who fashioned the Tuscan hills 
must have been an artist. 

No one will deny the inspiring potency of 
such an argument; whether it is fully convinc- 
ing is a different question. There might be an 
“zsthetic fallacy” no less insidious than the 
“pathetic fallacy.” If Beauty points heaven- 
ward, what shall we do with Ugliness? Ugli- 
ness is a fact, as inevitably attached to its con- 
trary Beauty as Wrong is to Right: for all hu- 
man terms are relative. Charles Lamb chal- 
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lenged in this wise the popular saying Hand- 
some is that handsome does: “Those who use 
this proverb can never have seen Mrs. Con- 
rady.” In the same manner, those who discover 
the handiwork of God in Nature’s loveliness 
can never have seen the dismal wastes of Ata- 
cama or the mudscapes of Texas. Ruskin him- 
self confessed that God favors us with the won- 
ders of His skill “nearly every morning and 
evening.” So there are times when the Su- 
preme Artist takes a holiday, and turns over 
His sunsets and dawns to the prentice hand of 
some callow Seraphim. Shall we then admire 
the hand of God in some of His works only, 
and pronounce with Ruskinian authority that 
yesterday’s sunset was not one of His happiest 
efforts? Such connoisseurship verges on sacri- 
lege! Or should we not admit a Spirit of Ugli- 
ness, a Cosmic Botcher and Pervert, a Tran- 
scendental Philistine, by the side of the God 
of unblemished beauty? Why not? Every great 
religion must have a dramatic, a dualistic, a 
Manichean element. Religion is not ecstatic 
quietude, but a combat: and the good fight has 
to be fought on the zsthetic plane also. There 
are some aspects of Nature that must be as ab- 
horrent to the Creator as Sin itself: for we can- 
not conceive of an all-wise Deity that were de- 
void of good taste. 

If we refused to discriminate, if we affirmed 
that everything in Nature is wholly admirable 
and lovable, since everything was created by 
the Almighty, is hallowed by His presence and 
instinct with His spirit, our plight might be 
even worse. For we should be led, not to Chris- 
tianity, but to the abyss of Pantheism, wherein 
there is no Right, because there is no Wrong; 
no Beauty, since there is no Ugliness: every 
particle of the Universe being equally divine. 
The beauty of Nature therefore conveys a reli- 
gious message which is sublime, no doubt, but 
equivocal, not to say bewildering. For it points 
indifferently to Monotheism, to Dualism, to 
Pantheism, according to man’s fancy; and it is 
not inconceivable that it points to nothing at 
all. 


But the reconciliation between Religion and 
Beauty has a second and more definite mean- 
ing. The forms of religious worship have a 
conscious artistic appeal: if your soul is prop- 
erly attuned you will find High Mass in a ca- 
thedral a masterpiece transcending the utmost 
efforts of Wagner. The sacred beauty of ritual 
is usually connected in our minds with the Ro- 
man Catholic tradition. Yet it has never been 
better expressed than by the ultra-Protestant 
poet Milton. The familiar lines in “Il Pen- 
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seroso” hold condensed, like an elixir, all the 
sensuous and sentimental religiosity of Roman- 
ticism: 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


Far more intimately than in the externals of 
worship, Beauty and Religion are fused in the 
profound charm of myth, legend, and symbol. 
We know not the date of Christ’s birth: the 
contemners of Beauty, rationalists and Puri- 
tans alike, used to scoff at Christmas as super- 
stitious or pagan: but the tender light of Beth- 
lehem still holds us enthralled. Lyell and Dar- 
win cannot match the sublimity of Genesis, 
already acknowledged by Pagan Longinus. 
Credo quia pulchrum. 

Of this poetic gospel, the most powerful 
evangelist is not Reverend H. E. Fosdick, but 
one far more orthodox than he, and better 
versed in the secrets of Beauty—the Very 
Reverend James Branch Cabell: for it is said 
in “The Cream of the Jest”: “Kennaston seem- 
ed to glimpse an Artist-God, with a commend- 
able sense of form—Kennaston’s fellow crafts- 
man—the earth as that corner of the studio 
wherein the God was working just now, and 
all life as a romance the God was inditing. 
That the plot of this romance began with Eden 
and reached its climax at Calvary, Kennaston 
was persuaded, solely and ardently, because of 
the surpassing beauty of the Christ-legend. No 
other myth compared with it from an esthetic 
standpoint.” 


The Psalmist, Michelangelo, Milton, Rus- 
kin, Anatole France, Cabell, Fosdick: an im- 
pressive array of witnesses, yet only a few 
picked almost at random from a great multi- 
tude. With their main contention—the close 
kinship between the religious sense and the 
sense of beauty—we are in complete agree- 
ment. Kinship, not identity: religion is not an 
art, neither should art be turned into a reli- 
gion. But Art, Religion, and we might add 
Love as well, in all essentials stand together in 
a sphere of their own, far removed from all 
other human concerns. All three are beyond 
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common sense, normalcy, sanity. To the world- 
ly-wise, they are a stumbling-block, to the utili- 
tarian a scandal, to the scientist foolishness. All 
three scorn material standards of value: para- 
doxically they raise the last to be the first: they 
place the fisherman above the tetrarch, the 
vagabond poet above the faultless academician, 
the beggar maid on the throne. They ignore 
the law of the herd, as preserved by scribes and 
pharisees, judges and pedagogues. All three are 
raptures, ecstasies: the mystic in his contempla- 
tion, the artist in his inspiration, the lover in 
his passion, discover reasons that Reason can- 
not fathom. 

Does our Puritan, hater of beauty, stand con- 
demned? But he also is heir to no mean tradi- 
tion. The anti-artistic strain has never been ab- 
sent from all earnest religion. The Jews were 
no zxsthetes compared with the Greeks: but 
they gave us our God, whilst Olympus is but 
a delightful fable. The early Christians were 
not such artists as Nero, with whom Art for 
Art's Sake wore the purple. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, the monks eschewed beauty, 
which, like wealth, pursued and overtook them 
in spite of all their efforts. When Cluny fell 
under the scourge of magnificence, Citeaux 
sought to restore simplicity, poverty, the un- 
compromising bareness of the ascetic ideal. 
The chiselled and jewelled cathedrals were the 
product of civic pride rather than simple faith. 
Luther was a Philistine by the side of Leo X: 
his soul abhorred the splendor of Papal Rome. 
Calvin waged ruthless war on beauty. The 
most earnest among the Catholics, the Jansen- 
ists of Port-Royal, hated all ornaments as pro- 
fane. The Covenanters dreaded the taint of 
sensual pleasure to such a degree that they 
proscribed the use of instrumental music alto- 
gether. To be sure, they forgot that the 150th 
Psalm is an exhortation to praise God “with 
the trumpet, the psaltery, the harp, the timbrel 
and the dance, stringed instruments and or- 
gans, and loud cymbals.” Many times, in gild- 
ed temples filled with operatic music, I have 
felt that the Covenanters were fundamentally 
right. I remember High Mass in the great 
Barocco Hofkirche in Dresden: the whole at- 
mosphere was reeking with conscious beauty: 
but the true religious experience was not there. 
It was rather to be found in the austere chapel 
of some obscure convent, in a humble village 
church, in a sober, commonplace meeting- 
house, or even at a street corner, in the rough, 
halting, vulgar ranting of a revivalist. 

Art is such a peril to religion—a far greater 
peril than Science—just because the two are so 
much alike. Beauty is the Tempter’s most cun- 


ning snare: janua diaboli. Christianity is not 
humanitarianism, but a supernatural religion, 
mystic, other-worldly: Art glorifies Nature, 
this world, this life. For the Christian soul the 
flesh is the enemy: every art is a caress and a 
tribute to the flesh. The “garden of delight” 
sought by Santayana, “where gentle music 
were accounted prayer,” is the exact antimony 
of Christianity’s “vale of tears.” The zsthetic 
path may lead to the most refined Epicurean- 
ism—the gospel according to Walter Pater: 
but never to Christianity in all its rigor. The 
devotees of Art serve the Prince of this World. 


Indeed, it may be plainly demonstrated that 
the cult of beauty leads straight to the Devil. 
Surely it is significant that the xsthetic argu- 
ment in favor of Christianity has been ad- 
vanced chiefly by such as Chateaubriand, 
Baudelaire, J. K. Huysmans, Oscar Wilde, 
J. B. Cabell, in whom there is an unmistakable 
aura of decadent perversity. Earnest believers 
love the Law because it is good: the only beau- 
ty they recognize is the beauty of holiness, not 
that of material luxury or dramatic effective- 
ness. They would call it blasphemous to con- 
sider Christianity as a well-made play. If you 
toy too long with the “beauties” of religion 
you will weary of the eternal hymn of praise 
on harps of gold. Angels with their everlasting 
Yea offer scant resources to the zsthetic emo- 
tions. The “tremendous situation,” to borrow 
Cabell’s phrase, which makes Christianity su- 
premely beautiful would not exist if Sin had 
not come into this world. Satan is the villain, 
but also the most impressive character, in the 
cosmogonic tragedy. 

Romantic religion is an art—the art of ex- 
tracting the utmost relish from that cleverest 
of xsthetic devices, Sin. To the mere moralist 
and the sober rationalist, wrong-doing is sim- 
ply a miscalculation: it may be regretted, but 
it brings no particular thrill. To the artist in 
belief, Sin lends to human transgression an 
exquisite and lurid glamour. The soul becomes 
a battle-field between cosmic powers: what a 
glorious escape from our insignificance! The 
Romanticist will eagerly abandon the dull 
safety of plain good conduct for the lure of 
spiritual combat. In the fight, he will be in- 
clined to elect the side of pride, rebellion, de- 
fiance. Satan was the first who craved to live 
“in beauty,” dangerously, spurning the tame- 
ness of eternal acquiescence. He raised the 
dark flag of the indomitable Ego, and thus be- 
came the secret or confessed hero of all zsthet- 
icists. It is his gigantic figure that makes “Para- 
dise Lost” formidable and supreme, whilst 
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“Paradise Regained” survives only in a chill 
and dusty twilight. The Byronic pose is frank- 
ly Satanic, and Byron was the idol of two ro- 
mantic generations. Chateaubriand, a modern 
Father of the Church, who claimed that he 
(clumsily seconded by Bonaparte) had restor- 
ed Catholic altars in France, played with Sin 
with matchless virtuosity. There is no tragic 
situation that cannot be enhanced by a touch 
of sacrilege. Baudelaire plucked his rankest 
Flowers of Evil from inverted orthodoxy. The 
career of Gilles de Rais and the “Salome” of 
Oscar Wilde offer the same pungent blend of 
lust, sadism, and religiosity. “Yes, religion is 
an art!”: but what shall we answer to the 
dilettanti who prefer Black Masses to Gospel 
Meetings in Little Bethel, and “The Litanies 
of Satan” to the hymns of Moody and San- 
key? 

Obviously, no true believer, if he were in his 
senses, would bet on the Devil: but the zs- 
theticist is not, cannot be, a true believer. Reli- 
gious faith in its integrity offers itself as ab- 
solute truth: and esthetic enjoyment implies 
an element of conscious poetry, that is to say, 
of fiction. 

The naked truth is not beautiful, and spurns 
beauty. A true piece of news that genuinely 
concerns us does not immediately call for any 
esthetic response. An accident, a murder, of 
which you are a witness, will not impress you 
at first as a stirring drama. The poet whose 
first thought, on hearing of a catastrophe, 
would be, “What a magnificent epic!” would 
be less than a man. The painter who could 
watch with professional appreciation the tor- 
tured features of a dying child would be a 
monster. Victor Hugo wrote in all sincerity 
of his grief for his daughter’s death: but at 
first he was stunned, then almost demented, 
and did not reach for years the haven of zs- 
thetic consolation. The artistic element comes 
in with conscious enjoyment. It implies there- 
fore that you no longer abandon yourself to 
your grief or joy, but that you are wilfully re- 
viving, prolonging, reorganizing, those feel- 
ings which have already lost their starkness. 

Absolute faith likewise is not “beautiful”: 
at least not to the believer. Had the prayer of 
Villon’s mother to the Virgin been trans- 
mitted to us we should in all likelihood have 
found it tame or conventional. The old lady 
mostly mumbled Latin words that she did not 
understand. When she spoke for herself she 
was on such familiar terms with the Queen of 
the Angels that she probably asked her to 
watch over her cabbage soup. Holy simplicity 
is drab. Translated by Villon, who no longer 
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was a believer, that prayer glows with marvel- 
lous mystic effulgence. 

Art, therefore, is self-conscious faith and 
qualified faith: make-believe, not pure belief. 
No truer definition has been offered of poetry, 
and of art in general, than Coleridge’s: will- 
ing suspension of disbelief. Buttonhole me if 
you like, and spin your yarn of “The Ancient 
Mariner”: you know it is not true, and I know 
it is not true, and we shall both enjoy it all the 
more. Art is not contrary to truth: it plays 
freely round the truth, an elusive shimmering 
light. 

There is no clearer case of zsthetic religiosity 
than the legends which cluster round Christ- 
mas. The nativity of Christ, an astronomical 
festival, good old Bishop Nicholas of Myra, 
who so oddly became Santa Claus, and a jolly, 
ruddy Northern sleigh-driver who looks like 
the late Andrew Carnegie: a hopeless jumble, 
if ever there was one. Yet, young and old, we 
find inspiration, joy, and comfort in the spirit 
of Yuletide; we bolster it with our mightiest 
will to believe—and to make-believe; we tell 
children wondrous tales of the Three Wise 
Men from the East and of Santa’s reindeer; 
the Nordic fir tree is laden with oranges, and 
bears at the top the Star of Bethlehem. 

Renan—himself a master of zstheticism in 
religion—tells the story of a priest who gave 
such an effective sermon on the Passion that 
all his parishioners burst into tears. The kindly 
old soul took pity on their grief. “My little 
children,” he said, “do not weep so hard. All 
this happened a very long time ago; and per- 
haps it is not quite true.” At a single stroke, 
religion became an art: the tragic story could 
be enjoyed, purged from excessive bitterness. 
But did it remain religion? 

Not the religion of earnest Christians, at 
any rate. The faith of Kennaston, deservedly 
popular in sophisticated New York, gives xs- 
thetic pre-eminence to the Christ-myth. As a 
myth, not as a fact; pre-eminence, but no ex- 
clusive claim. Cabellian Christianity is true 
because it is beautiful: so is Prometheus; so is 
Faust; and, on a slightly different scale, so is 
Jurgen. Art’s temple is a Pantheon. All great 
myths, legends, stories, characters, have their 
altar, or at least their niche, therein. Odin 
nods to Zeus across the nave; Samson pro- 
poses a wrestling-match to Hercules; Vergil 
and Dante compare notes. Victor Hugo con- 
gratulates Saint John: “Superb, your “Apoca- 
lypse’! I couldn’t have done it better myself. 
But you should see my ‘End of Satan’!” But 
a Pantheon is the necropolis of faith. Chris- 
tianity was persecuted, and Christianity tri- 
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umphed, because it refused to enter the Ro- 
man Pantheon. 

That Art can offer a substitute for tradi- 
tional religion, we are ready to admit. Even 
to sketch such an esthetic gospel, however, 
would take us far beyond the limits of the 
present essay. But this new religion will be an 
ever-changing procession of symbols: to his- 
torical or dogmatic truth it will advance no 
claim. Jt may borrow many a wise saying and 
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winged phrase, many a character or episode, 
many a “myth” or “tremendous situation” 
from Christianity: it will not be Christianity. 
For Christianity, if it is to retain the reverence 
of believers and the respect even of its foes, 
must deal with absolute truth; Art plays with 
pleasing fictions. For the sake of intellectual 
integrity and spiritual earnestness, it is indis- 
pensable that the line between belief and 
make-believe should be sharply drawn. 


A Dream 


By ALLEN TATE 


AT nine years a sickly boy lay down 

At bedtime on a cot by mother’s bed 

And as the two darks merged the room became 
So strange it left that boy half-dead: 

The boy-man on the Ox Road walked along, 
The man he was to be and yet another, 

It seemed, the grandfather of his mother 

In knee breeches silver-buckled like a song, 

His hair long and a cocked hat on his head, 

A straight back and slow dignity for stride; 
The road, red clay sun-cracked and baked, 

Led fearlessly through scrub pines on each side 
Hour after hour—the old road cracked and burned, 
The trees countless and his thirst unslaked; 

Yet steadily with discipline like fate 

Without memory, too ancient to be learned, 
The man walked on, and as if *twere yesterday 
Came easily to a two-barred gate, 

And stopped, and peering over a little way 

He saw a dog-run country store, fallen in, 
Deserted, but he said, “Who’s there?” 

And then a tall fat man with stringy hair 

And a manner that was innocent of sin, 
His galluses greasy, his eyes coldly gray, 
Appeared, and with a gravely learned air 
Spoke from the deep coherence of hell— 

The pines thundered, the sky blacked away, 
The man in breeches, all knowledge in his stare, 
A moment shuddered as the world fell. 
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LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


SELECTIONS FROM 4200 MANUSCRIPTS IN SCRIBNER'S PRIZE 
CONTEST FOR TRUE NARRATIVES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Fragments from Alluvia 


By E. P. ODONNELL 


Lit on the lower Mississippi, in the 
country below New Orleans where few writers have ever penetrated, 


by “freightin’-boat” the River en- 

ters the dig prairie. Few tales or 
ballads have noted this region. The early 
French, seeking the land described in 
John Law’s fabulous pamphlets, passed 
here, impatiently dismissed it as a sod- 
den desert crawling with alligators, 
snakes, and other poisonous creatures, 
and sailed on. They were right about 
the poisonous creatures, but had they 
remained long enough to try some 
roasted muskrat legs or soft-shell crabs, 
their record might have been more com- 
plete. 

Below Pointe-a-la-Hache the famous 
levees begin to vanish, getting lower 
and lower. Plantations and_planta- 
tion lore—columned mansions nestling 
among magnolias—black banjo players 
sitting on cotton bales—duelling oaks 
and lacy wrought iron—these are left 
behind. They have never been heard of. 
At Baptiste Colette, the water’s beaten 
bronze surface is barely higher than the 
adjoining alluvial flats. Spurning the 
cities at last, sensing the nearness of 
the sea, the River moves in brown 
whispers, shouldering the banks apart. 


Si six hours below New Orleans 
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It is a land of unrelieved horizontals, in 
which the eye seldom finds occasion to 
stray upward, except, perchance, to note 
the approach of one of those sudden 
squalls that frequently lurch in from 
the moody Gulf. So low is the levee that 
the ’Cajin oysterman, paddling home- 
ward from the settlement in his cypress 
pirogue—if he has not indulged too free- 
ly in orange wine—can look across the 
River and discern his palmetto-thatched 
camp perched on four willow stilts far 
beyond the opposite shore. 

The Jesuits brought citrus fruits to 
Louisiana. New Orleans dwellings were 
once fenced in with growing orange 
trees. Venerable orange trees now crowd 
against the west bank of the Lower 
River in a dense hedge almost thirty 
miles long, orchard joined to orchard. 
Behind the groves, on a strip of land 
built by prehistoric floods, vegetables 
are grown. “Pre-early” cabbage and 
onions, raised by the women while the 
men are away trapping or trawling, are 
shipped to New Orleans on itinerant 
packet boats that will stop at any land- 
ing on which a white rag has been tied. 
Brown hands as sinewy as any man’s 
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tend the vegetables with care, plying a 
delicate hoe, pinching off cut-worms 
with dexterous fingers, sprinkling wa- 
ter on the tender plantlets before sun- 
rise on frosty mornings to prevent freez- 
ing. 

Unique social and climatic conditions 
result from the curious arrangement of 
land and water. The low levee is not a 
mere barrier, as it is elsewhere. It forms 
the sole avenue of human movement. 
There is no other road or path. To go 
anywhere, you must walk atop the levee, 
rambling past orange groves fragrant 
with citrus oils. If you meet any one, 
you meet him on the levee. It is impos- 
sible to go anywhere without being per- 
ceived by all. 

On one side the levee is the River 
with its small boats and luggers painted 
purple, or green, or blue, or yellow; and 
its peddlar packets bringing accurate 
news of the price of fish and fur; and its 
great, disdainful ships that never stop, 
but hurry past, heavy with cargo from 
every mart on the globe. On the op- 
posite side are the oranges and multi- 
colored truck patches; beyond these the 
lush grasses of the marsh, alive with fur- 
bearing animals; then, still farther out, 
the Gulf, abundant with fish, shrimp, 
and oysters. 

Icy River, warm Gulf, humid marsh- 
es, variable winds—all combine to 
achieve an ever-changing meteorologi- 
cal panorama. Near its mouth, the Mis- 
sissippi grows broad and briny, flowing 
in transitory grandeur. Frequently, a 
single afternoon sees it change from a 
serene sweep of unruffled bronze to a 
raging, serpentine sea snatching at the 
driftwood in spiteful hisses, then back 
toa placid sheet of yellow faintly streak- 
ed with blue from the salty Gulf. 


“CULLUD” 


Asout half the inhabitants of the 
Lower River are colored. Their com- 
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plexion ranges from a white that is paler 
than most pure Caucasians to that 
astounding shade of black which the 
Negroes, among themselves, call “blue- 
skin.” They are dubious of the rewards 
of strenuous labor. Unlike their fellow 
Negro peasants of the South, they own 
their piece of ground, and are therefore 
independent of every one save the com- 
mission merchant to whom they ship 
their oranges. 

The simple task of mowing the year- 
ly crop of wild fern and flowers from 
under his few orange trees accomplish- 
ed, he is free to seek innocuous experi- 
ences of a varied nature until the late fall, 
when the picking season arrives. Now 
and then during the summer he will 
dig a ditch for some white man or hit his 
wife’s melon patch a lick with the stal- 
lion-hoe. Sometimes, spying a fruit 
steamer coming up the River, he will 
don one of his wife’s sunbonnets and a 
dress, and paddle out, waiting perilous- 
ly near the oncoming ship, to wail in a 
cracked, falsetto voice, “Plea’, sah, cap- 
tain, give de po’ ole lady bunch banana!” 
But even this sly sport savors of work. 
So he spends most of his time visiting 
his friends, or rummaging about the 
country. 

It is not uncommon to see a pirogue 
drifting down the middle of the River, 
apparently empty but in reality bearing 
the slumbering form of its owner return- 
ing from the oyster beds with his stom- 
ach full. Once I saw a big ship nearly run 
down one of these sleeping boatmen. 
The frantic blowing of the whistle 
awakened him just in time. As the big 
steel hull swept past his pirogue, he rose 
to his feet, balancing the frail craft 
among the swells as only a Lower River 
man can, sleepily blinked his eyes and 
shouted, “Plea’, sah, throw me a pack 
cigarettes!” 

The colored man, be he pure Negro 
or merely “dipped,” prefers to remain 
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FRAGMENTS FROM ALLUVIA 


near home. Despite its rich rewards, the 
life of a trapper has little appeal for 
him. The big prairie is a lonely place. 
After dusk it is filled with those name- 
less terrors that only vast empty spaces 
can conceal. Cotton-mouth moccasins 
are numerous. The Negro shows his su- 
perstitious respect for this reptile by call- 
ing it the “Congo-snake.” 

He dislikes the notion of leaving his 
woman alone. He remembers that she 
is weak. In a community where life’s 
tempo is so tranquil and the custom of 
paying long, informal visits is so wide- 
spread, it is not a good idea for the hus- 
band of a handsome and generous Ne- 
gress to leave her alone for several weeks. 
It is not fair to the woman. 

There is a tale of a pretty mulatto 
whose husband essayed the life of a 
muskrat trapper and left her alone in 
their shack by the levee. Po’ Boy, as he 
was called, trapped many rats that sea- 
son, earning almost three thousand dol- 
lars. 

One morning he walked out of his 
camp to make a round of his traps, and 
found that during the night some one 
had laid a pair of deer horns on the door- 
step. In accordance with the custom, this 
symbol constituted a warning from 
some anonymous friend that Po’ Boy’s 
wife back home was enjoying the soci- 
ety of another admirer. They were “put- 
ting the horns on” Po’ Boy, in the old 
Creole custom. Po’ Boy gathered his 
traps and hurried home. 

Arriving at his place, he sneaked 
through the canebrakes and peered into 
the window. His wife was seated near 
the kitchen table skinning frogs for 
supper. There were only two frogs, or 
an individual portion. On the table, in 
the handwriting of Mother Magnolia, 
the local priestess, was a scrawled peti- 
tion to Saint Apollonia, the patron saint 
for toothache. 

“How’s mah sweet papa toothache?” 
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she asked at once, eagerly embracing 
Po’ Boy. “Ah bin pray for your tooth- 
ache since you gone away, yes.” 

Po’ Boy’s doubts vanished. Back home 
with his woman, freed from debt for- 
ever, he was not one to borrow misery. 
There were many ways in which one 
could account for the incident of the 
deer horns—rival trappers often do 
these things for competitive reasons; 
spiteful enemies frequently play such 
tricks. 

Po’ Boy and his wife lived in peace. 
That is, for some months. Then the birth 
of their first child approached. Po’ Boy 
grew silent and irritable. Losing inter- 
est in his orchard, he haunted the levee 
alone. On the day of his wife’s con- 
finement he drank heavily. Boisterously 
he paced the porch, swearing to kill his 
wife if the child should be born without 
a certain mark which he, himself, bore 
on his right foot. After the birth, Moth- 
er Magnolia chased Po’ Boy away, as- 
suring him that the child was properly 
marked. He staggered down the levee 
proclaiming the birth of a son that look- 
ed exactly like himself. However, later 
in the evening the neighbors, hearing 
screams coming from Po’ Boy’s dwell- 
ing, rushed into the house. They found 
Po’ Boy threatening his wife with an 
oyster rake. Weeping bitterly, he told 
them the truth. The child was marked 
on the wrong foot. 


COCO’S COFFIN 


Op Coco, the ferryman, lived alone 
on a barge. His house, which he had 
spent some fifteen years in furnishing 
with goods mainly salvaged from the 
River, stood in the centre of the empty 
hull of the barge, the sides of the barge 
rising about him in an unbroken wall 
of thick timbers. 

In the good old days, coal barges, once 
unloaded at New Orleans, were consid- 
ered worthless, there being no economi- 
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cal means of returning them to the Up- 
per River coal towns. Lumber was plen- 
tiful, and the barges were not worth 
salvaging, so they were set adrift. To- 
day, generations later, a few of these 
hulks are still making the tortuous jour- 
ney to their graves in the sea. Others, 
cast ashore by storm or flood, lie partly 
embedded in the sand, overgrown with 
willows. 

Finding the barge snagged among the 
trees, Coco had moored it to a willow. 
Later a big flood had miraculously sent 
a house floating down to Coco. Appar- 
ently this house had served as the dwell- 
ing of some Arkansas or Tennessee 
hardwood logger years before, when oak 
timbers and planks were cheap. It was as 
solid as a fort, built with no regard for 
economy. Dismantling the structure, 
Coco had carried it piece by piece and 
practically reconstructed it entirely, in- 
side the barge. 

Coco, a little penguin of a man with 
stubby legs, short arms, and an incon- 
ceivably elongated torso, spent his time 
catching catfish, tending his vegetable 
patch ashore with the aid of an aged 
milk cow hitched to a “bull-tongue” or 
wooden plow, and paddling an occasion- 
al passenger across the River in his 
pirogue, which he asserted had been 
built by his great-grandfather. On the 
west bank, a conch shell was concealed 
in a hollow log. About once in three or 
four weeks a chance wayfarer would 
stop and blow into this shell. Hearing 
this mellow note, Coco would hasten to 
give the answering signal by pounding 
vigorously with a stick on an iron oil 
drum, then he would get into his pirogue 
and paddle frantically with his short, 
thick arms, sending the boat gliding 
through the waves in great lunges. 

But Coco’s most enjoyable occupation 
was paddling out after interesting ob- 
jects he spied floating in the River. 
When the stream was in flood, particu- 
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larly if the villages upstream had been 
washed out, he would sit for hours on 
an improvised observation platform on 
his roof, knitting crawfish nets and 
scanning the River’s surface for signs of 
treasure. 

Many were the strange objects he had 
collected in this way. His two pet alli- 
gators were imprisoned in a battered 
wicker bird cage. In his kitchen was an 
old what-not, now used as a repository 
for flour, coffee, and other canned culi- 
nary supplies. Nailed to his bedroom 
wall was a bespattered artist’s palette 
which the River had brought. Once he 
showed me a clever French trick table 
inlaid with various beautifully grained 
woods. Its top, painted to represent a 
checkerboard, when lifted brought into 
view a receptacle intended to hold a 
liqueur set. In a large shed at one end 
of the barge, he kept that part of his col- 
lection for which he had no immediate 
need. Hundreds of oddly shaped bot- 
tles and jugs lay mixed with small furni- 
ture of all descriptions. Other articles in 
his stock, I remember, were a stringless 
guitar, a large thermos bottle, a base- 
ball catcher’s breast protector, several 
automobile cushions, a stenographer’s 
stationery cabinet, a horse collar, an in- 
cubator, and a hydrometer. 

One afternoon as we sat eating one 
of Coco’s savory marsh-hen stews, we 
heard three faint gun reports. 

“Dat’s for somebody dead,” said Coco, 
crossing himself, “somebody dead across 
the River.” 

When death occurs on the Lower 
River three shots, one each for the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, are fired over 
the water. Another object of this rite, 
which must be performed by some one 
not related to the deceased, is to notify 
all within hearing—fishermen in the 
bayous, trappers or hunters in the prairie 
—that death has just passed by and a 
prayer should be said immediately. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM ALLUVIA 


“Me, Ah tink Big Grandmere Poirer, 
dem three shot was for,” said Coco. 
“Three year she been trying to die. 
Ninety-one year old she was last Ash 
Wednesday, same lak my father.” He 
further explained that she was called 
Big Grandmere to distinguish her from 
Lil Grandmere Poirer, aged seventy, 
who lived with her grandchildren and 
their children farther down the River. 

Later, a skiff, bearing two figures, 
came across the River. Two of the Poirer 
boys, light yellow Negroes, had come— 
on a strange mission. They wanted to 
buy the coffin. Coco had a coffin in his 
loft. He had found it floating past many 
years before. 

Speaking in ’Cajin French, the boys 
bargained with Coco. What? Sell the 
coffin? Absolutely not! The boys linger- 
ed, raising their offer. Coco went to the 
window and stood stubbornly gazing 
out, his hands clasped firmly behind 
him. The boys dropped the subject and 
we all took a drink of blackberry cordial. 
The boys left, but soon returned and 
stood in the doorway. Suddenly one of 
them spoke, doubling their last price. 
The other boy mentioned that they had- 
n’t a decent plank at home to build a 
coffin with. Then without awaiting a re- 
ply, they both mounted the loft-ladder, 
opened the trap-door and lowered the 
casket. Coco had sanded it smooth and 
repainted it. Its color was brown, like 
an autumn leaf. There was a copper 
plate on the lid, with words engraved on 
it, and a strange insignia. Probably the 
casket had been intended for a member 
of some fraternal order. Coco watched 
the lowering of the casket, without pro- 
test. The boys paid Coco and we had an- 
other drink. Then the boys, smilingly 
inviting us to attend the wake and fu- 
neral, rowed away with the coffin bal- 
anced crosswise in the prow of their 
skiff. Coco stood outside watching the 
skiff until it touched the opposite shore. 
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“Six dollar, I left it go for,” Coco told 
me. “That coffing he is worth big mon- 
ey, like you see him. I don’t know... 
Lak I say, maybe I am glad to get that 
thing from out of my house. Mais Big 
Grandmere was friend for all my family 
ever since I can’t remember. What could 
Ido?” 

That evening Coco fed his work cow 
and we went to the wake. 

There was a large crowd in the cabin, 
mostly women. The corpse lay in a cor- 
ner of the large room that served as 
kitchen and dining-room, under the lad- 
der—an old ship’s gangway—which ran 
obliquely to the sleeping-quarters in the 
loft. Two candles held by empty wine 
bottles lighted Big Grandmere’s face, 
nestling deep in a soft pillow, stern and 
uncompromising in death, and not 
troubled by the mosquitoes which 
swarmed about the faces of the living 
occupants of the room. From feet to 
breast the body was buried beneath a 
dense and fragrant coverlet of orange 
blossoms. Across the room, seated near 
a kerosene stove that bore the boiling 
whiskey still, Lil Grandmere smiled at 
us over her copy of the New Orleans 
French newspaper. She looked about 
fifty years old. 

A group of giggling boys and girls of 
various colors were gathered around the 
kitchen table eating from a large pan of 
boiled crawfish and a bow] of salad made 
from hearts of thistle. Friends and rela- 
tives seated on a row of chairs encircling 
the room were chatting, and now and 
then one of them chuckled softly. Every 
one had forgotten the corpse—or per- 
haps it was because death had long been 
expected. Mother Magnolia, the black 
priestess, sat at the foot of the coffin read- 
ing from a French hymn-book, uttering 
aloud the most impressive phrases. In 
one corner sat a beautiful young woman 
of mixed blood, her features made vague 
and sad by the dim light. Beside her sat 
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a dark man with his hand on her thigh. 
He was dozing. His head nodded. The 
girl gazed around the room without 
moving her head, only shifting her great 
black eyes alertly back and forth. A very 
black Negro wearing a coat that reach- 
ed his knees walked into the room hold- 
ing in his hand a pirogue paddle, cross- 
ed over and stood beside the coffin for 
a long time. All the faces in the room 
turned and watched him, as if they 
expected him to utter some comment. 
Coco walked up to the new arrival and 
fell to discussing the coffin, carefully re- 
lating its history, and the manner in 
which he had achieved its present lustre. 

Coco and I spent the night drinking 
orange wine. In a rear shed among the 
orange trees were several barrels of this 
liquor. It was potent stuff. The shed was 
crowded with men, mostly white trap- 
pers who had come out of the marshes 
to attend the wake. 

“Meet my friends,” said Coco. “Drink 
up. All these is my friend. Plenty wine, 
they got.” 

“Delighted to meet you,” I said, over 
and over. “Any one who is Coco’s friend 
is my friend.” The wine was good. The 
Lower River trapper is a fine fellow. 
These people are not as hardy as the trap- 
pers of the North, but they are probably 
more congenial, as a class. Most of them 
are of Latin blood, with a sprinkling of 
Dalmatian, fond of succulent and pi- 
quant things. Their work is not too ardu- 
ous; they eat and drink well; the season 
is short and the profits usually hand- 
some. They like wakes, weddings, chris- 
tenings. 

We talked and drank. Our number 
was occasionally increased by new- 
comers, hunters, fishermen, sportsmen’s 
guides who had travelled far to get a last 
look at Grandmere Poirer and drink to 
her safe departure. Coco, grown jovial 
and forgetting his unwise transaction of 
the afternoon, exhibited the coffin lid to 
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each new arrival, requesting him to pass 
his hand over its surface and feel the 
finish. 

In the morning there was a bounte- 
ous breakfast the women had spent 
hours in preparing. Bowls of hot coffee 
were passed, followed by a rabbit stew, 
with bay leaves floating in it, and raw 
oysters in olive oil. Coco, free from the 
effect of the wine, was again morose 
about the coffin, but he ate his share of 
the breakfast in silence. 

It had been decided not to “pass 


through church” the body of Big Grand- ' 


mere. It was too far from the nearest 
town. Coco read the house service, then 
supervised the closing of the casket. 
Amid the wails of the now anguished 
family, Coco stood closely watching the 
screwing on of the lid. 

“But that’s a pretty brown, yes,” he 
whispered to me. 

The sun was coming out of the River 
when they bore the coffin over the grassy 
rise of the levee. About thirty boats were 
tied to the rickety landing. The family 
had again forgotten its sorrow. Many of 
them chatted with neighbors, or offered 
suggestions as to the order in which the 
funeral boats should be placed. 

Led by a large gasoline launch con- 
taining the remains and the immediate 
family, the long procession of skiffs, 
duck-boats, pirogues, and one flat- 
bottomed scow bearing four small 
boys who quarrelled for possession 
of the oars moved slowly across the 
River. 

They dug a grave and gave Big 
Grandmere to the blue clay. The grave 
service was read by a tall, swarthy trap- 


per wearing hip boots. Above the | 
mourners he stood grave and purpose- | 
ful, his black boots gleaming with dew. | 


Vicious mosquitoes settled on his face 
and neck and remained there. He con- 


tinued chanting the Lord’s Prayer in 7 
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followed the flight of a remote flock of 
wild geese crossing the heavens. 

Before the work of refilling the grave 
began, each member of the family, tak- 
ing a clod of mud, threw it down on the 
coffin. The copper plate on the lid of the 
cofin shone, and the words engraved 
there were visible: 


Gop Have Mercy on His Sout 


Coco, fanning mosquitoes away with 
his hand, watched the falling clay cover 
the last area of gleaming wood. I know 
he mourned the loss of that casket for 
many a day. For there is little doubt in 
my mind that he had really been sav- 
ing it for himself. 


MADAME SOUCON 


Mutatro girls in Alluvia begin to 
primp at a tender age—along about ten 
or eleven—powdering their faces as far 
back as the jawbones, and learning to 
call the nickname of a packet-boat’s 
boss roustabout from the sound of the 
boat’s whistle. 

“A vuhjin,” says Sam, the old levee 
mender, “is any female underneath ten 
years old.” 

This is exaggerated, but there are few 
prolonged courtships or complex pre- 
ludes to matrimony. The tiresome com- 
plications are usually postponed until af- 
ter the ceremony. A man must first take 
a wife, legal or natural. 

Movies or drugstores do not exist. 
Wooing may be done either in the girl’s 
kitchen or on the high crown of the pub- 
lic levee, where all may see. There are 
no deserted lanes or sequestered nooks. 
The levee is the only road, and it is flank- 
ed on the land side by an interminable 
row of gaily painted houses, peering 
through the trees with those vigilant 
eyes that houses have. 

So shortly after emerging from his 
teens, after he has taken his first twelve- 
foot alligator single-handed and learn- 
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ed simultaneously to pluck a Canvas- 
back duck and sail his pirogue, the Low- 
er River youth selects some attractive 
child who is about to sprout breasts, and 
keeps an eye on her for a year or two. 

One evening at Bible, or a christening, 
or dance, she finds him standing by her 
side. It has taken him a goodly part of 
the evening to manceuvre into this posi- 
tion, but after reaching the goal, he 
holds it like an ominous guard, standing 
immovable and gazing neither right nor 
left, until self-consciousness departs, per- 
mitting him to grin slyly at his less dar- 
ing contemporaries. Before the evening 
has passed, the potential marriage of 
these two is being discussed by all. To 
monopolize a girl publicly for an entire 
evening can mean but one thing: the 
man wants that girl. 

Early marriage and the tendency of 
certain women to keep right on bearing 
children after their children have borne 
children frequently result in grotesque 
relationships. I once saw a boy soundly 
spanked by his nephew, a grown man 
ten or more years older than himself. 

Madame Soucon, as we will call her, 
was an old woman who lived some years 
ago down near the Passes. 

One day during a stiff southeast gale, 
the pilot of a large passenger vessel was 
hailed by a woman pulling a rowboat. 
It was Madame Soucon. In the boat 
with her was a small boy. Madame Sou- 
con was signalling the ship to stop. This 
is quite irregular, but the pilot, sensing 
something wrong, obeyed. 

Sturdily bearing the child in her arms, 
grunting lustily and puffing on her pipe, 
Madame mounted the lowered gang- 
way and approached the group of curi- 
ous passengers on the deck, asking 
whether there was a doctor aboard. The 
child had been bitten by a moccasin 
while gathering wild iris, and was in 
a semi-conscious state. 

The child was removed to the doctor’s 
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room, and worked over for an hour or 
so, until a marked improvement was ob- 
served. But the doctor advised that the 
boy be taken on to New Orleans for 
placing in a hospital to recover from the 
shock. 

“Sacre!” exclaimed Madame Soucon. 
“You say if I want you to take Rene to 
the hospital in city ? Merci! But you have 
cure him back again for me. Look him 
smile at you. What for we want to cook 
our cabbage twice, us? Merci, but you 
stop your ship, I pull him back home, 
me. To-morrow I’m go’ see can I find 
that snake. I cut his head off and mash 
up dat head, and put it on the bite for 
draw out the rest of dat poison, me.” 

“But we are at least twelve miles from 
the place where you came aboard,” said 
the doctor. 

“Mais sho’, if I can’t pull skiff twelve 
mile with the current, like you see me, 
I must be getting old, yes. What that 
boy’s great-grandmere say if we don’t 
come back home to-day, I can’t tell you 
with all those lady standing here, yes.” 

“Isn’t his mother living?” Madame 
was asked. 

“Mais non, po’ child, it’s a long time 
she was dead, her. Only his great-grand- 
mere and me, he’s got left.” 

“And you are—his aunt?” 

“Me? Sacre nom de ’tit chien! His 
great-grandmere she is my girl! I am 
his great-great-grandmere! 


ONE QUIET MORNING 


Moruer Macno ta gave her Sunday- 
school pupils a Pound Party. 

This unobtrusive, emaciated little Ne- 
gress, whom the white people glimpsed 
only when she passed by, walking the 
winding levee with a tall basket of crabs 
or blackberries balanced on her head, 
was a dominant figure in non-Catholic 
Negro circles. In addition to her preach- 
ing and Sunday-school work, she en- 
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gaged in many other activities for her 
people. She purveyed a private brand 
of “strain-salve” for women in labor, 
prepared miscellaneous charms, healed 
the sick and the snake-bitten, and oper- 
ated a kind of secret clinic for wayward 
colored girls. 

Announcing that contributions had 
lately been so meagre that she was on 
the point of eating seagull meat—and 
that as all smart children knew, seagulls 
is nothing but duck-foot buzzards— 
Mother told her students that the price 
of admission to the Party would be One 
Pound of Something Good to Eat. 

There would be songs, preaching, 
spiritual work, and a horoscope reading 
for each child, but no child would be 
admitted without its parents. Guests 
might bring anything in the way of fish, 
game, groceries, vegetables—a pound of 
rice, or a head of broccoli, or a few 
discs of trappers’ bread, or a couple of 
eels. In the case of a very large alligator 
tail, such a delicacy would admit two or 
even three persons. But they were to be 
sure to bring their parents. If they could- 
n’t bring their fathers and mothers, then 
they might use cousins, or aunts and 
uncles. The object of this rigid condi- 
tion, of course, was to get the grownups 
to church at a pleasant social gathering, 
and thereby rejuvenate the tottering cus- 
tom of going to meeting. 

It was foggy the next Sunday morn- 
ing, and still. I followed the levee road 
toward the cabin of Mother Magnolia. 


The mist isolated me in opaque space, | 


and I could hear nothing but an occa- 
sional ship’s whistle or an unseen pro- 
peller ploughing hoarsely. But drawing 
near to the cabin I could distinguish 
ahead a cluster of voices, rich, sad Ne- 


gro phrases coming from behind the |! 


thick folds of fog. There were two tow- 
ering cypresses growing by Mother’s 
cabin. They loomed in the blurred sky, 
a soft smudge of archaic trees. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM ALLUVIA 


The little orange grove behind Moth- 
er Magnolia’s cabin was thronged with 
people; little groups gathered around a 
large group; couples standing apart; 
indolent youths lying prone in the dew; 
trappers squatting on their haunches, a 
position assumed by the men of the 
marshes to rest their legs after many 
days of plodding through the rank prai- 
rie grasses. 

Assorted provisions were stacked 
mountain-high around the trunk of a 
large grapefruit tree—burlap sacks and 
bottles; bulging meal-bags; hampers of 
fresh wild-greens; strings of garlic; frogs 
tied into pairs by their hind legs, each 
trying to hop in a different direction; 
fierce snapping-turtles with sticks tied 
like bits in their open jaws; a gory por- 
tion of deer-meat hanging in the tree 
among the creamy blossoms. 

They were boiling shrimp. Mother 
Magnolia herself was sprinkling red 
peppers into the washtub that held the 
food. A fire burned under the tub. Small 
boys staggered over the levee in the fog 
bearing armfuls of sodden faggots. 

After the fire was started, Mother 
Magnolia preached, standing on the 
doorstep with a flaming red tignon 
wound about her head. She spoke of 
lust and charity, using the two words 
with equal relish; of old-time virtues and 
new-fangled vices; of forthcoming 
plagues of yellow fever, and fiddler 
crabs that would eat holes clean through 
the levee; of mothers waiting on the 
levee for prodigal sons gone to haul 
Baccardi rum from Havana. While 
speaking, she snapped her fingers and 
beat a rhythm with her feet. She turned 
her back on her hearers and spoke fa- 
miliarly to the invisible Great Goddle- 
mighty behind her. She waved her arms 
in parallel lines and circles. Her voice 
would rise to a chill yelp, then sink into 
a vibrant, quavering croon. It sounded 
portentous in the fog. All the while, the 
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congregation hummed an undercurrent 
of rhythm. 

During the sermon, Mother Mag- 
nolia’s mate sat below her on an empty 
vegetable hamper, facing the assembly. 
He was picking his teeth with a heron 
feather and watching the children who 
sat in the first two rows, rebuking the 
restless ones with his large, expressive 
eyes. He was a huge Negro with pol- 
ished black skin. His neck resembled a 
thick column driven into his trunk until 
it had forced his shoulders too far apart. 
It was said of him that once, being hired 
to demolish a shanty, he had taken the 
structure down with his bare hands, and 
arriving home had found a shingle 
clinging to his bare foot by a nail, which 
he had unknowingly stepped on while 
at work. His face was scarred and stamp- 
ed with brutality, but the eyes, intent on 
the children, could change abruptly 
from sternness to amusement. 

Mother Magnolia suddenly stopped 
talking and shivered. 

“Now we go’ change de service!” she 
exclaimed, wiping her perspiring face 
on her apron. “Ah go’ get a messidge 
from de spiritual world.” 

The people began to chant, all kinds 
of voices following the one refrain: 


Got a messidge! 
Got a messidge! 
Got a messidge from de spiritual world! 


While Mother Magnolia stood with 
clenched hands and closed eyes, all 
heads were bowed, in a silence broken 
only by a faint, elusive, hollow dripping 
on the shingled roof—the sound of old 
brown cypresses uttering liquid vowels. 
A man and a woman in the last row sat 
very close together, with their cheeks 
touching. 

“Heah come Uncle!” Mother Mag- 
nolia’s voice bellowed. Then the people 
rose from their seats in unison, chanting 
with lowered faces: 
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Uncle! 
Uncle! 
Uncle from de spiritual world! 

Good mawnin Uncle Willay! 
Good mawnin Uncle Willay! 
Good mawnin from de spiritual world! 


Uncle Willie was a Negro preacher 
who had died years before, an aged crea- 
ture, brown and withered and toothless, 
who used to sit at the River’s edge 
“dunking” ginger-cakes, dipping them 
into the water to soften them before eat- 
ing, and preaching impromptu sermons 
to whomever chanced to pass. It is said 
Uncle Willie prophesied the disastrous 
hurricane that swept the Gulf in 1915. 

Uncle Willie was now talking, 
through the twitching lips of Mother 
Magnolia, who spoke from the depths 
of her diaphragm: 

“Two womans here wants to know 
who de father of their baby!” 

Not a face moved. All heads were 
bowed toward the grass. Then, again 
the chanting: 

Tank you kind spirit! 
Tank you kind spirit! 
Tank you from de spiritual world! 


“Uncle Willay say: two womans! 
Uncle Willay say they got reason to 
hunt the father. It’s a long time them 
baby is born, and look lak dem womans 
crossed up in some kind of trouble, may- 
be sickness. Look lak maybe got to have 
money. Two womans here, my friends!” 


Tank you kind spirit .. . 


“Uncle Willay say: tell dem womans 
pray on they knees in de night. Be caffle 
you pray in de night, and Uncle Willay 
say after two-three week, he reckon he 
go’ show dem womans de correck man.” 

Tank you kind spirit! 
Tank you kind spirit! 
Tank you from de spiritual world! 


The horoscopes were read, each child 
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rising and telling its birthday. Mother 
Magnolia in each case consulted her 
book and translated the information 
into words they could understand. 

A song was sung by three small chil- 
dren standing in a row on the doorstep, 
thudding feet beating time on the wood: 


Little Sallie Wacker, 

She sattin in de sun. 

She longin, she longin, 

Fo’ some one to come. 

So rise up Sallie Wacker, 

An’ wap yo’ tears away. 

A seal-brown man in a Guinea-blue shirt 
Will shell yo’ shrimps to-day. 


After which Mother Magnolia again 
mounted the doorstep, holding an ac- 
cordion, and called the hymn. There 
was the subdued sound of concerted 
throat-clearing, and the silken swish of 
wood-bees working in the fog. Then 
there came a sudden clatter from the 
side yard as a fiery Creole pony dashed 
in from the levee road, dragging a small 
wooden sled such as orange growers use 
to haul fruit from the orchards. 

On this bumping, swaying convey- 
ance was a fibreboard shipping case con- 
taining two whimpering Negro babies. 
Behind the box, perched precariously on 
the very edge of the sled, was a Negro 
boy about eleven years old, gripping the 
reins and cursing the pony. In his lap 
was a wriggling drumfish almost as 
large as the boy—admission fee for 
three persons. 

The boy, checking his nervous steed, 
staggered up to Mother Magnolia hold- 
ing the fish, which slowly revolved on 
a string, uttering its deep, drumming 
sound and flapping its tail. Standing be- 
fore Mother Magnolia, the boy hung his 
head bashfully and mumbled that, as he 
had been unable to get any one else to 
attend the Pound Party with him, he 
had brought the babies. They were his 
aunt and uncle. 
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Hills of Home 


By MARY HESSE HARTWICK 


in 1887, but later my parents mi- 
grated to Missouri. There I was 
raised and at the age of sixteen was sent 
out as an evangelistic teacher. For thir- 
teen years I taught wherever I was sent. 
Returning from the Philippines to re- 
cover from a malarial fever, I went to 
Alaska to teach. While there, I married a 
Danish printer from San Francisco. 

For a summer we explored the Alaska 
Peninsula and the islands about Kodiak, 
with the idea of a fur farm. Then, 
wearied with the vastness of all we had 
seen, and homesick, we heard of an 
opening of land in northern Montana. 

Coming to Missoula, Montana, I wait- 
ed there while Bob made the trip into 
the Flathead National Forest, a hundred 
miles northward. The first fifty miles 
were made by stages, the last fifty afoot. 

He returned to Missoula very much 
elated with what he had seen. A vast 
hinterland, a wooded paradise; an un- 
fenced glory of lakes, streams, forest, 
and two ranges of mountains, the Mis- 
sion and the Kootenai hemming in this 
valley where the land was open for 
homesteading. Then he told me that the 
land was all taken. 

Dejectedly we hung about the land 
office. One day the agent called us in 
and said that there was one isolated 
homestead away up on the eastern slope 
of the valley. We filed on it. He closed 
his book with a sigh of relief. As we clat- 
tered down the wooden stairs we laugh- 
ed, thinking that the agent had given 
us the place to get rid of us. 

We decided to wait until spring. So, 
through a teachers’ agency, I went to 
Colorado to teach. Bob went back to the 
Swan Valley and with the help of a set- 


I was born in northern Pennsylvania 


tler put up a tiny cabin and packed in 
some bedding and emergency rations. 
Then he returned to Missoula and went 
to St. Regis to work with the lumber- 
jacks in the woods. We both made good 
money that winter, as wages were good. 

Then the next year, May, 1918, we 
were again in Missoula and leaving with 
a new team, wagon, and a load of things 
for the homestead. Grub was high; the 
outfit stood us in seven hundred dollars. 
We paid four dollars for ten pounds of 
lard, six dollars for a box of prunes, and 
twelve dollars for a slab of bacon. We 
were allowed a little sugar and a lot of 
flour substitutes. The substitutes were 
mostly glucose and of a doubtful color. 
We were so excited about getting started 
that we thought little about anything 
else and turned deaf ears to all warnings 
about the mountain road. 

After two days of wagon travel we 
came to Potomac. There we put the tired 
horses in the barn and went to the 
hotel. In the morning we were told that 
we had too big a load. We looked things 
over and could part with nothing but 
three hens and a rooster that we were 
taking in a box. We gave them to the 
hotel man and started up the road. In 
two hours we were well mired down in 
the mud and had to come back afoot for 
help. Derricked out with poles and 
much advice, we went back to the town 
and went about the business of sorting 
out and storing half of our load. 

Reluctantly the next morning we 
checked out, and with the lighter load 
detoured and camped that night at the 
junction of the Blackfoot and Clear- 
water rivers. Blanketing the horses from 
the cruel wind, we made our bed on the 
ground and turned in. 
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Two more days brought us to the edge 
of the snow. Entering the narrows of a 
long chain of lakes, we were in big tim- 
ber and working through deep snow 
over a trail which the mountains were 
forever trying to crowd into the lakes. 

After the fourth long lake, we came 
to a little cupped-in flat where a lone 
homesteader had already put up a cabin 
and a barn and was clearing the land. 
We asked him if we might stay for the 
night. “Sure, why not?” He put our 
horses into his little barn, turning his 
own team out into the lot. This man was 
a carpenter and had made nice furniture 
and cabinets out of the forest, and he 
was getting ready to get married. He 
showed us the picture of his future wife, 
whom he had not yet seen. She was com- 
ing from the East and he was to meet 
her in Missoula. 

In the morning we left the wagon 
with the homesteader and packed baled 
hay and grub on the horses, and with 
packs on our own backs we went on up 
the road. All that day and until dusk we 
struggled along, hopping over the holes 
into which the horses often sank. To- 
ward night the horses became uneasy, 
neighing and looking hopefully ahead 
for the sight of some human habitation 
and the familiar smell of a barn. Bob 
kept talking to the horse he was leading, 
giving her biscuits from his pockets and 
fixing her load. My horse was older and 
was used to packing and went stolidly 
along all day, but he, too, became 
wearied by night and doubtful, and 
would stop to nibble at the bushes. 

Under a friendly spruce where the 
ground was dry we camped that night, 
blanketing and feeding the horses under 
other trees. Repacking in the morning 
we went on, carrying our own loads and 
leading the horses. By noon we left the 
narrows and went through rising timber 
where the snow lay deep and the going 
was hard. Then over a ridge and down 
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to the edge of a vast meadow of swirling 
water and clumps of willows. Now it 
was gathering dusk, and far across the 
flooded area we saw the flicker of a 
light, the light of Red Davis’s home- 
stead, the only settled place in a thirty- 
mile stretch. Like a beacon the light 
twinkled through the fog. Numb and 
water-soaked and light-headed, I clung 
to my horse’s mane and waded the 
meadow. Bob wanted me to ride the al- 
ready heavily loaded horse, but I 
thought I would keep my footing if pos- 
sible. 

“Good God, a woman!” Red stood in 
the light of his door, his shock of hair 
illuminated by the big fireplace. “Come 
in, for God’s sake, come in!” 

He threw more wood on the fire and 
put a shovelful of coals into his cook- 
stove. Through the window I saw him 
rubbing the ice from the horses’ bellies, 
and the two men took the horses to the 
barn. I fell asleep while Bob and Red 
were getting supper, and when I tried 
to rise to go to the table my legs had 
gone dead. Bob brought my supper to 
the side of my chair. Wrapped in Red’s 
bath-robe and in a luxury of fatigue I sat 
and ate and realized that I was famished 
and half frozen. 

We stayed a week with Red. “Let the 
snow-waters run off—you are in no 
hurry.” Red said that he was lonesome 
and glad of company. And tired of his 
own cooking. So I cooked, roast elk 
meat and dried-huckleberry pie, fish 
and venison, and I made light bread. 
The two men ate and talked and played 
cards or sawed firewood and did Red’s 
chores. 

At the end of a week the road—a 
crude trail—was still flooded. We left 
our horses with Red, and taking packs 
on our backs went up over the hill and 
detoured back to the road at Summit 
Lake. From there we mushed wearily 
down over ridges, through sloughs, find- 
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ing our way at dusk to the Gordon 
Ranch, fifteen miles beyond Red’s. 

The next morning, stiff and sore, we 
shouldered once more our packs and 
went back the road a mile and struck 
due east, following blazes on the trees. 
The country was heavily timbered and 
snow still lay in the spruce bottoms. But 
over gradually rising ridges we came up 
into a sunny park-like place, the tall 
trees letting in the sunshine and the al- 
most bare ground already green with 
bear-grass and kinnikinic and princess 
pine. 

The sunlight fell through the tall tops 
of the spruce and tamarack and we 
were coming upon an open radiance 
that made us forget all our hardships. 
There were tracks of elk and deer and 
bear about, and a great noise of squir- 
rels and magpies and blue jays. The 
park sloped down and came suddenly 
out on the edge of a wild high basin, the 
bottom of a glacial lake. There was a 
growth following the stream through 
the meadow, and here and there were 
clumps of willows and jackpines, but for 
the most part the land lay open, as of an 
ancient farm. We sat down on a log to 
rest and look. 

Across this eighty-acre meadow, on 
the rising ledge of the Kootenais, stood 
the little cabin that Bob had built the 
previous fall. Snow-waters were rushing 
across the land, swelling the creek and 
roaring on to pour through a choked 
gorge in the forest northward. Swirling 
bunches of snow and dead grasses were 
floating away, releasing the clumps of 
willows. The pale-green catkins were al- 
ready on the willows. 

There was a great sound of returning 
migratory birds and the sounds of the 
hurrying waters. We skirted the edge of 
the wet meadow and came around to the 
ledge and on up to the cabin. Standing 
on the ledge we could look across the 
meadow and across a vast green rise to 
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the long line of the Missions, running 
northward against the western sky. It 
was noon. The sun was shining and the 
vast expanse of sky clear, we could see 
over the whole valley before us. Back 
of the cabin the bare peaks of the Koo- 
tenais rose abruptly and seemed to lean 
out over our basin. “It is not going to 
seem shut-in here or lonely, it is a look- 
out,” said Bob. “Don’t it seem like a 
home already—like some old farm?” 

Inside, the cabin was clean and dry, 
the tarp-bound roll of blankets hung 
from the ridge-pole, and the emergency 
rations were in tins on a shelf in the 
gable. We soon had coffee and were eat- 
ing the enormous sandwiches of elk 
meat that the two bachelors at the Gor- 
don Ranch had given us. And our wet 
clothing was hung on the wall behind 
the tin stove. 

We had started from Missoula with 
seven hundred dollars’ worth of things, 
and now we were at our cabin with 
what we could carry in our packs and in 
our pockets. We disgorged: one pound 
of tobacco, one yeast-cake, one slab of 
bacon, ten pounds of beans, ten pounds 
of Hooverized flour, two cans of milk, 
three hundred and seventy prunes, some 
chewing-gum, garden seeds, fishing- 
tackle, ammunition and candles, one 
copy of Scripner’s Macazine, one book 
of poems, no sugar, no fat, no soap. 

I rationed out the prunes later—six a 
day. I did not count the beans. We read 
the magazine, and the poems, and the 
labels on the milk-cans, over and over, 
later. 

In a week the snow-water, rushing so 
violently down from the abrupt canyons 
of the Kootenai peaks east of our mead- 
ow, had drained out through the gorge. 
The land was drying out and we could 
grub out the small stuff along the creek 
and make garden soil. We had brought 
a few packages of garden seeds in our 
pockets, and hurrried to plant them. 
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Four days after we had planted peas and 
lettuce and carrots, they were sprouting 
from the ground. The sun was hot in the 
basin, and the soil was a loose black 
loam, already cured out by the growth 
of wild grasses. Things planted sprang 
up like magic. 

True to his word, Red Davis soon ap- 
peared on the rim of the basin, leading 
the two horses. He had taken a plough 
apart and tied it on their backs, together 
with harness and field seeds. 

“T never cussed so much in all my 
born days,” he exploded as soon as we 
were within hailing. His face was 
scratched and bloody, his hat gone and 
his glowing hair all tousled. “I thought 
this was the damn place—I was in here 
once and helped to take out a dead In- 
dian. I went down to Bob Thompson’s 
after your seeds and some things I 
thought you might need.” I asked him if 
he had brought any reading matter. 
“Hell, no!” 

We turned the horses loose and rested 
that day and looked over some mail that 
Red had brought. Then the next day the 
two men reconstructed the plough with 
what few nails and bolts Red had 
brought. He thought we had a gall, try- 
ing to farm in that hole. 

They made a brush harrow and drag- 
ged it over the ploughed ground. It was 
not so easy to plough the deep sod, and 
the horses had to rest or to work on the 
harrow. It took both men to plough, but 
when Red harrowed or the horses rested 
Bob grubbed continually, and when I 
was not cooking, I came out and carried 
away the roots and rubbish, stacking 
them to be burned. I tried not to hear the 
swearing when the plough clogged up 
with kinnikinic or struck a root. Once 
when Red came past me he yelled, “I’ve 
been breaking up homesteads all my 
damn life. Soon as I get a place fixed up, 
I come away and leave it to the other 
fellow.” Then again when he went past 
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he yelled, “Job’s turkey!” In time I gath- 
ered from his disconnected remarks that 
he wasn’t very optimistic about home- 
steading. 

They sowed by hand the timothy and 
red clover and oats. Red said that we 
could cut the oats this year and have 
them to feed the horses next spring 
when we ploughed. And the timothy 
and clover would make a crop the sec- 
ond year. 

After the five acres were in seed and 
the harrow dragged again across the 
ground to cover the seed, Red rested a 
day and then went home, taking the 
horses with him, as we had no fenced 
pasture for them. When he had gone, a 
great silence settled back and we were 
lonely. But we had made arrangement 
to go to Red’s to help cut hay, and we 
were consoled with the thought of see- 
ing him then. 

We worked hard through the long 
days. I made more garden and hoed and 
irrigated what was growing. Now we 
had a few tiny carrots and beets, and let- 
tuce and onions. There was wild garlic 
on the slopes and wild strawberries were 
beginning to ripen. If the prunes met 
the strawberries, and the strawberries 
met the huckle and sarvice berries, I 
could see where we were going to make 
out. 

The fishing was getting good, now 
that the waters were quiet, and on Sun- 
days, if we knew when Sunday came, we 
vent fishing in Clearwater Lake, five 
miles along the foot-hills south. We 
made a raft and poled about the lake, 
hooking big salmon-trout and _steel- 
heads, native trout and squawfish. We 
cooked fish on the shore, and because 
fat was so scarce, the fish were mostly 
boiled. Out of the flour substitutes | 
could not make any bread for sand- 
wiches. The bread had to be cut with the 
hatchet. 

The basin seemingly had been a bird 
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sanctuary. The birds were coming in 
migratory flocks, crossbills, grosbeak, 
evening-grosbeak, wild canaries, hum- 
ming-birds—with beautifully stained 
colors. The purple martin and bluebirds 
nested in houses I put up. Robins made 
their nests under the eaves of the low 
cabin and on the crude fence we had put 
up around the garden. At five in the 
mornings the robins and the white- 
throated sparrows heralded the dawn, 
and the mating-song of birds sounded 
all day across the meadow. Toward eve- 
ning there came from some far-away 
pot-hole in the woods the cry of the 
mourning-dove. Back in Missouri, my 
mother had called them turtle-doves. 
And at the very end of the day, there 
came the threnody of the hermit-thrush. 

Little cubs came into the open during 
our early days on the homestead. They 
would go about playfully swatting at 
logs or rooting for bugs and ants. We 
sometimes heard the mothers grunting 
to them, and would catch a glimpse of 
the mother in the edge of the forest. It 
was mostly after sundown that the wild 
things came out into the open meadow. 
Elk and deer and bear and porcupine. 
As the tame hay matured, does came 
with their fawns and nibbled on the 
oats and clover. Better to us than any 
harvest was the sight of the fawns, the 
innocents of the forest, playing leap- 
frog or chasing about the mothers. In 
the gathering grayness they blended so 
perfectly into the landscape. 

When the moon was full in July we 
went to help Red Davis cut hay. We 
stayed three weeks, making a holiday 
of it. There were lots of wild berries 
about his place which I canned and 
dried for him and to take home. He had 
a boat on Rainy Lake, the fishing was 
good, and then we could ride about on 
the horses—to Corlett and to Montour 
and into the Ovando country. 

Evenings we sat against Red’s cabin 


and looked up to the barren peaks 
above timber-line. Often we could see 
goats going up to sleep on some high 
ledge. From the Missions back of us 
there came the level rays of the sinking 
sun, lighting up the contours of the 
Kootenais. We told Red how tired we 
were of the substitutes. “Oh, well, the 
Germans are eating bark,” he said. 

Red brought us back in a wagon to 
where our trail turned off and there 
we packed the horses and led them in 
to the basin. Red stayed overnight, ty- 
ing the horses up, to keep them out of 
our grain. He was surprised to see the 
tall oats heading out. He would send us 
a scythe—a Johnny Armstrong—to cut 
them with. When he left this time he 
admonished us about working too hard. 
“Take it easy; don’t work yourselves to 
death. These homesteads can kill a per- 
son; the more you work the more you 
see to do.” 

On the 1st of September we came 
home to cut the oats. After one day of 
cutting with the scythe, Bob went to 
the Gordon Ranch and borrowed a 
horse to draw the oats up to a stack. 
There was a heavy crop, tall and well- 
headed, and we were cutting it some- 
what green, and curing it for feed. Bob 
made a travois of poles and canvas, and 
the horse drew the heavy bunches of 
oats to a high mound, and we thought 
there would be no end to the work. 
“We will have to get a road and a 
mowing machine and rake before we 
farm any more in here,” Bob said, 
sweating and swinging the scythe and 
looking to see how much remained. 
Five acres was a lot of hay to put up 
with a scythe, one pitchfork and a horse 
—a one-eyed horse with a bumble-foot, 
and him trying to eat all the time. 

But we got the yellow stack up and 
covered with our wagon tarp and tent. 
It looked good. After we had taken the 
horse home and had rested a few days, 
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the stack looked wonderful and we for- 
got the ridiculous hardship of harvesting. 

On the 12th of September Bob and 
Red and the men at the Gordon Ranch, 
in fact about every able-bodied man we 
knew, went to register for service. 
There was no chance, that any of us 
knew, of an end to the war. Every one 
expected it to go on. Red said it would 
go on until everybody but the China- 
men were dead. 

We put away our carrots and turnips 
and began to fix to go out, if Bob were 
called. We kept working on the place, 
waiting. Then Red came in to say that 
if Bob would come and help him cut 
his winter wood, he would let us have 
traps and help us set them out. 

So the men went away together and 
I was two weeks on the place alone. It 
was Indian summer; a great stillness 
seemed to have fallen over the forest. I 
worked in the clearing or sat in front 
of the cabin in the yellowing sunlight. 
There was fresh snow on the glaciers 
and peaks of the Mission range and on 
the high peaks back of the cabin. But 
the days were still warm. The basin was 
filled with gathering flocks of birds; 
they had come down from the higher 
hills and were getting ready to migrate. 
The frosty nights were bringing out the 
vivid colors of autumn. By sitting 
quietly at evening I could see the ani- 
mals come out of the forest, and at 
times the bear came uncomfortably 
close and I sneaked into the cabin and 
fastened the door and laid out the rifle 
and shells. 

When Bob and Red returned, it was 
great to see them and to hear the sound 
of human voices. I was fed up on co- 
yotes and hoot-owls. The two men 
went to the south of the basin and over 
the divide into Grizzly Basin, and put 
up a shelter and left a tin stove and 
some dry grub and blankets. Bob would 
run a trap-line into that country. 
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Now there was a great lowering of 
the skies; we hardly ever saw the sun. 
The ground was frozen, the creeks and 
lakes were beginning to freeze over. 
The dry aspen leaves below the cabin 
rattled, the yellow needles of the tall 
tamaracks were floating down and lay 
thickly over the trail and field, simu- 
lating sunshine. When the clouds lifted 
from the peaks, there were great 
weights of fresh snow. 

Bob and Red had taken out hunting 
licenses, and they went with horses 
around Holland Lake, which lay a mile 
north of our place, and from the shore 
of the lake they went up the Gordon 
Trail and into the South Fork country, 
returning with two elk. These were 
skinned and cut up and hung to freeze. 
Then they killed two bucks and dress- 
ed them. Red packed his meat home 
and we hung ours up under the shed 
we had built onto the cabin. It seemed 
wonderful to look at—a whole winter’s 
meat, and so many persons starving. 

Bob and Red had set out traps about 
the basin and around Holland Lake. 
They had burned hay over the coyote 
traps to take off the human scent and 
had dragged bloody rabbits to hang up 
in the lynx sets. The mink traps along 
the creek were baited with fish-heads. 
We now went the rounds of the traps, 
our hobnails making a clinking sound 
on the frozen ground. We would take 
off our mittens to reset traps, blowing 
on our freezing fingers. Right away we 
had two big lynx, one of them a blue 
one, worth at least seventy-five dollars. 
And we had trapped and poisoned four 
coyotes and had caught several fine 
mink. 

Then when the soft snow came and 
buried the traps we were not so lucky. 
After the first snow there was a spell of 
sunshine, though the nights were get- 
ting bitterly cold. The wild geese went 
over our cabin and their V-shaped for- 
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mations could be seen for many days. 
The sobbing in their throats came 
down to us in the night, a gasping, 
spent sound of weariness and homeless 
terror. Their southward flight brought 
to us the realization that winter, too, 
was coming out of the North. 

Now it was November, and great 
winds whipping the forest. The snow 
on the meadow was blown into pow- 
der and stacked in voluted ridges 
against the southward forest wall. One 
windy day Bob had gone to the Gordon 
Ranch for mail and news. He was gone 
so long that I was watching through 
the gathering dusk the spot where he 
would come out into the clearing. 
When I saw him I went to meet him, 
seeing how he was hurrying. I went 
slowly, thinking that I knew what I 
would hear. But, no. He came on with 
that peculiar rocking motion of the 
shoulders so familiar, and he was call- 
ing something that was lost on the 
wind. Then I understood. The war was 
over, “finished, ended, done”’—he 
searched for finalities. The Armistice 
was signed, it was ended. 

So we went on trapping, and getting 
more wood for the winter. There were 
days of blustering snows that kept us 
in the cabin. Then in the pale sunshine 
we would go on the trap-line. Toward 
the last of November the sky cleared, 
and there was a crust over the snow, so 
that we could get about easily with 
snow-shoes. The clear sunshine and bit- 
terly cold nights would glaze over the 
deep snow; sometimes in the early 
morning we could run about easily in 
moccasins or rubber shoes over the open 
meadows and lake surface, and in the 
timber the going was good, as most of 
the down-logs were covered. 

We prepared for a trip over the moun- 
tains into Grizzly Basin, and one bit- 
terly cold morning when the air quiv- 
ered with frost we put on our packs 
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and tucked our snow-shoes under our 
arms, and went down across the creek 
and entered a dark spruce bottom. Fol- 
lowing the bank of the creek, we went 
up the rising shoulder of a mountain, 
and coming out at timber-line worked 
along the ledges southward to drop 
down on the surface of Clearwater, a 
high long lake. On the shore of this 
lake we had patched up an old cabin 
and had left some cooking things and 
canned grub. We were to stay at this 
cabin the first night out so as to get an 
early start over the divide into Grizzly 
Basin. 

In the morning we hurried over the 
crusty snow on the lake, our snow-shoes 
making a swishing sound in the frosty 
air. Rounding a ledge, we climbed up 
through a rugged gorge and came out 
on the apex of a snow-covered rock- 
slide. Digging in with alpine sticks 
and a hatchet, and carrying our snow- 
shoes, we rounded the slide. Coming 
into the sunshine the snow was soft, 
and we drove through it with snow- 
shoes. When we stopped to rest, the 
sweat froze on our eyelashes and the 
glare of the sun was blinding. 

Coming abruptly into the pass, we 
were on a floor of old dirty glacial ice, 
between two walls of rock. There was a 
space between the ice and the granite. 
Looking down I could see that the 
glacier must be about twenty feet thick. 
We sat down in the pass to rest a bit 
and to look through to the waves of 
mountain peaks and walls against the 
thin blue sky. Clear to Glacier Park and 
the Canadian boundary the Continental 
Divide ran, and here and there storms 
were whipping the white peaks. Great 
banners of snow rose and thrashed 
about; the wind must have been terrific. 
It was a place for ethereal spirits, not for 
puny creatures of warm flesh and blood. 
A world of hammered snow. Of daz- 
zling whiteness and of black shadows. 
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On the east side of this narrow pass 
we worked down over firm snow to 
timber-line and crossed a ravine which 
was filled with a great depth of packed 
snow. Crossing this we worked up over 
a terraced mountain and down again, 
into Grizzly Basin. The basin was a 
walled-in park, high and wild, and there 
was a depth of about six feet of packed 
snow on the ground. Dusk filled the 
basin, and it was getting quite dark 
when we came to the tiny cabin, jam- 
med into a cliff-side and half buried in 
snow. 

Bob had already made two trips to 
this cabin. He had left dry rations and 
wood, so that there was enough to eat 
for a week in emergency. The cabin 
had no window or floor, it was cold and 
damp, but with a fire in the tin stove 
and a candle burning, the place seemed 
a miraculous haven of rest in the wild 
white mountains. 

Supper over, I fell into the narrow 
bunk and slept. After eight hours Bob 
roused me to take my turn tending the 
fire. I drank the hot tea he had made for 
me, and put on my wool trousers and 
socks that he had dried out. It was bit- 
terly cold and I sat crouched over the 
stove and drank more tea and ate dry 
biscuits. “If you go to sleep,” Bob had 
cautioned me, “we will both freeze to 
death.” 

In the after-watch of the night, I 
wanted to light a candle. But we were to 
save the candles for emergency, for 
frozen feet or the immediate need of fire. 
So I left the stove door open sometimes 
when the stove was drawing good, and 
I could pull the fire out a little onto the 
dirt floor. I had brought in my hip- 
pocket a thin black book that my father 
had given to me when I was very young. 
The title is “Selbst-Tédtung” (self-an- 
nihilation). In the beginning of it he 
had written: “Gott, mein Schépfer, der 
Lobgesange giebt in der Nacht” (God, 
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my Creator, who giveth me song in the 
night). 


In the morning it was blue-cold. Lay- 
ers of frost hung in the air of the basin. 
Going the rounds of the traps, we made 
good time. The great depth of snow had 
covered most of the down timber and 
underbrush and the intense cold made a 
good crust. Snow rasped on our shoes 
like gravel. Frost-covered twigs snapped 
off like chalk, sending powdery snow 
into the air. The day was short and over- 
cast and there was an increasing roar 
overhead around the mountain tops. 
Toward night, the wind, reaching 
down, whirled and sucked through the 
deep basin. Driven snow cut our faces 
like hot steel-filings. At dark we reached 
shelter exhausted. Bob got some more 
wood and then hung a canvas over the 
hole that we called the door. We sat on 
the wood-pile, eating from one tin plate. 
My ankles were galled from the straps 
of the snow-shoes. Left strictly alone I 
could contain myself. I thought of the 
furs. We had three coyotes, a cross-fox, 
a bobcat, several marten and weasels. 
The cross-fox was a rare catch. Now 
we must thaw and skin these animals; 
they could not be carried over the Di- 
vide. It would take two days to slowly 
thaw them. 

That night the wind increased, tear- 
ing at our shelter, ripping the snow off, 
then piling it back on again. White dust 
sizzled on the hot stove and over our 
clothing and bunk. After sleeping my 
turn, I gave up the miserable bed and sat 
drinking miserable tea. My hands en- 
circled the hot cup, and as I watched 
the tiny spiral of steam losing itself in 
the immediate frost, I marvelled that 
we, with this little fire, could withstand 
the will of the blizzard. 

After hours of tending the fire I 
brushed the frost off the face of the 
watch and saw that the time was nine 
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o'clock in the morning. Getting Bob up 
and giving him black coffee and hot 
food, I told him I thought we were 
buried in snow, it was getting so close 
in the cabin. Bursting inward the door, 
we dug out into a world of driving 
snow. It was almost impossible to face 
it for a moment and breathe. 

During the noontime lull Bob work- 
ed his way out and cut down dead 
trees, some so buried that we could only 
get at the tops. I carried the wood in 
and stacked it under the bunk and 
around the wall. Resting for breath, I 
would flounder out and get another 
load. 

With our backs to the wall we fought 
that blizzard for three days. The blasts 
of snow-laden wind had a terrific whip- 
ping strength. We lengthened the stove- 
pipe by the addition of tin cans and fast- 
ened it all with guy-wires. Luckily we 
had brought bailing-wire for the traps. 
So we worked to keep the stove going 
and to get wood to feed it with. We ex- 
pressed no fear, but I saw that Bob only 
slept in short snatches and missed no 
chance to get more wood and that he 
was eating sparingly and looking over 
the supply of grub. I thought of how no 
one would look for us, and how we 
might not be able to recross the moun- 
tain. We could eat all those frozen ani- 
mals—we could cook them in snow- 
water. 

On the fourth day there was a lull. 
Then the quiet spells grew longer. At 
midnight we went out into an utterly 
calm world. With the going of the wind 
there was no more storm. It was still bit- 
terly cold, but the stars were out—our 
friendly familiar stars. Realizing that we 
had won out against the blizzard, we 
began to run around on the hard-packed 
snow and up on the ridges packed 
against the southern cliff-wall—dancing 
and shouting like lunatics, celebrating 
our escape from the close quarters of the 


cabin and our release from fighting the 
blizzard. 

We had to stay two more nights thaw- 
ing out the frozen animals. Then, with 
the furs safely packed and emergeacy 
gruband pitch and candlesand matches, 
we took our alpine sticks and snow- 
shoes and started back the way we had 
come. We were carrying a week’s ra- 
tions, and were prepared to take things 
easy. But the storm had not made the 
going worse, rather it had packed the 
snow more dependably tight, so that 
with patience and digging we made it 
over and down through the same rough 
gorge todrop on the open space of Clear- 
water Lake. Mercifully, the going was 
easy over the long surface of the white 
lake, it was moonlight, and we made it 
to the old cabin, where I gave up and 
would not even make an effort to get 
my frozen clothes off. 

There in the cabin we sat before the 
fire, wrapped in dry blankets, and drank 
tea and ate hot boiled rice. Our clothes 
hung up to dry and the furs were safe. 
As the trip stood we had about three 
hundred dollars’ worth of fur. And 
there was still the line about Clearwater 
Lake and meadows, and there were 
traps to visit on the way home. 

Now that we were back in our cabin 
on the homestead, we knew, by contrast, 
the luxury of a shining oil-lamp, a clean 
table, chairs, light clothing, and dry 
slippers. A sizzling elk steak on a white 
plate, knives and forks and cups. Rest, a 
sweet-smelling and warm cabin, and a 
dry clean bed. 

The thongs of my moccasins had cut 
into my insteps, my feet were seared 
with frost, my back galled and lame 
from the pack-sack, my nose was swol- 
len, my face burned. I would be crippled 
for days. I wondered if I should ever go 
again. 

And even then I knew I would go 
again. And again. 
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We stayed in a great deal of the time, 
having brought in most of our traps. It 
was all Bob could do to make his way to 
the Gordon Ranch, where we might get 
our magazines and Missoula paper and 
our letters from home-folks. There was 
no regular mail service—if any one hap- 
pened to go out to Corlett, he would 
bring in the mail. Mostly our magazines 
were worn from much packing and 
reading before we got them. 

In February the skies lifted and the 
sunshine returned. The warm days and 
cold nights made a good crust on the 
deep snow, so that all things of the forest 
walked. Hungry lynx followed the 
snow-shoe rabbits. We followed the 
lynx. In February we got five lynx, 
averaging forty dollars apiece. The co- 
yotes were gutted on deer that could 
easily be pulled down—the deer were 
weak and they broke through the crust, 
and so we could not trap the coyotes. We 
shot two on the frozen lakes. In March 
we brought in all the rest of our traps; 
the season was over. 

We then began to work on our road, 
and Red Davis came with horses and 
helped us. He helped us later to put in 
ten acres more of hay and grain, and 
hauled fence-posts for us. He kept the 
horses through the second year, and he 
and Bob exchanged farming and farm- 
ing implements. At the end of the sec- 
ond year we had a good stack of hay and 
wintered our own team and bought a 
Guernsey cow. From the rich clover and 
timothy the cow gave milk for our use 
and for butter. 


And in the third and fourth years we 
completed our road through the forest, 
and when we had proved up on the 
homestead the county gave us help on 
the road, on bridges and culverts, and 
gave us stumping powder. 

Now in 1931, as I write, I sit in a two- 
story log cabin, finished in milled lum- 
ber. There are full-sized windows, and I 
have a sewing-machine, a desk, book- 
cases and books, we have a cream check, 
a twice-a-week mail service, and have 
been able to subscribe for the magazines 
we craved for so long. 

But in this vast wilderness, we have, 
with all our activity, so little disturbed 
the great silence, that when I sit quietly, 
the droning of a bumblebee on my win- 
dow, or the zoom of the humming-bird 
in the wild honeysuckles outside the 
window, sounds like the throbbing of an 
approaching engine. Silence falls so 
easily back. The spirit of the wild still 
dominates, the forest waits patiently to 
close in on our little clearing. Wild 
things spring up and try to choke the 
tame grasses and shrubs. 

In the great stillness of winter nights I 
can stand outside my cabin and in the 
clear moonlight of this high altitude see 
the outline of the farthest mountain. 
Mysterious purple and black, wave after 
rising wave, the sleeping forest stretches, 
and beyond the forest the white hills. 
When the full moon stands above the 
Mission Range, the contours of peak 
after peak and lighted canyons show up, 
a world of moonlit silence, a world of 
snow. 


Next month—the real story of a miracle of American newspaper writing. 
Will Irwin tells for the first time his experience in reporting the San 
Francisco earthquake and how he wrote “The City That Was” which 
has become a newspaper classic. An unusual personal document. “Life 
in the United States” will also have two entries from competitors for the 
$1,500 prizes: “Diving for Abalones” (California), and “You Can Do 
It, Too,” the story of an ambitious family in a New York tenement. 
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An Affair of the Senses 


By GRACE FLANDRAU 


The author of “One Way of 


Love,” one of the most popular selections in the First $5,000 
Prize Contest for complete short novels, again writes of the 
Africa she knows so well. This time the principal character is a 
woman, Madame André de Villiers, conventional, well-bred 
wife of a serious-minded young colonial official. The sensuous 
effect of a tropical voyage upon the character of a “correct” 
woman is a dramatic story of love and hate. 


HERE was the blazing heat and 

along with the heat the wet feel- 

ing of the river, cool, in some way, 
and the smells of the trampled mud 
about the boat-landing. Other impres- 
sions, too, at this same moment— 
oblique, slanting across each other as im- 
pressions do that are not important— 
the wide, blue-shining of the Congo, the 
tin shacks, the grass huts, two chalk- 
white bungalows, the graceful, droop- 
ing, lacy impenetrability of the forest. 
And more smells, the smell of rotting 
hippopotamus meat in the hold, of na- 
tive food cooking, even of the stewards 
who passed behind her along the deck, 
legs bare and bare feet shuffling. 

Yes, there were these awarenesses 
scarcely noticed and kaleidoscoped on 
each other as she leaned over the rail- 
ing and gazed intently at the levee. Tin 
trunks were piled there and wicker 
trunks and duffle bags. Bearers kept 
coming, lifting loads from their heads, 
their hard muscles taut. Seal-brown 
bodies with tapering ankles and wrists 
and the backs and shoulders of ath- 


letes. Often little white men kicked 
them or hit them with sticks. 

Still she watched. She had a fair skin, 
prominent hazel eyes—girlish eyes— 
and a mouth peacefully folded. It was a 
mouth that was at once voluptuous and 
inexperienced. Now some white women 
came aboard, none well dressed and ele- 
gant, like herself. Céleste, without seem- 
ing to, saw their shoes, all wrong, and 
the bad cut and style of their clothes. It 
had been like that all down the West 
Coast and up the interminable length of 
the Congo. People not at all of the class 
to which she belonged—except one or 
two properly bureaucratic little officials, 
uninteresting, thinking of the black mis- 
tresses they were going back to. But 
mostly there were commercial men with 
their wives, Belgian, Greek, Portuguese 
merchants, and some mechanicians go- 
ing out to run the new machines in the 
mines and palm-oil factories. 

Pale blue all around except on the 
land side, the decks walled in blue sky 
and water and a floating, aerial feeling. 
River travel was pleasant. On the door 
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of the cabin de luxe her name was neat- 
ly printed—Madame André de Villiers. 
It was the best room. André was only a 
minor official, but well connected and 
with a future. And she, of course, was 
niece of the Minister of Colonies. 

“That,” André had written her to 
Brussels, “is what reassures me when I 
think of your taking this long journey 
alone. You will get the best of care every- 
where.” He himself would have gone 
down to the coast to meet her had it not 
been for the illness and consequent ab- 
sence from the district of his two su- 
periors—Van Praet and Morel. “So you 
see, my darling, duty compels me to re- 
main. And, as you know, I have always 
considered duty a sacred thing. More- 
over, just at this time, when promotions 
may be pending, assiduity is particularly 
advisable.” 

There had been, on the whole, a great 
fuss about Céleste’s travelling alone. She 
had never before done anything alone. 
Her parents were old-fashioned people 
and Céleste had been brought up the 
way girls were brought up before the 
War. Asa result of all the to-do she had 
been pleasantly excited, even a little 
scared. What adventures might not be 
expected of a journey alone into the very 
heart of Africa! But the voyage, at least 
up to the present time, had been no 
more adventurous alone than when she 
had made it with André. Her chief ex- 
perience had been loneliness. To pass 
the time she read André’s letters over 
and over, planned what she would wear 
to please him when she got to Kundulu, 
gazed often at his photograph. Out of 
his leather frame André looked back at 
her rather anxiously—he had at all times 
an intense and troubled expression. He 
was a smallish man who made up for his 
lack of stature by standing very straight. 
His head was large for his thin neck, his 
nose and chin were pointed, and he had 
handsome brown eyes. 
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“My son is ambitious,” his mother 
often said with pride. Indeed, Céleste 
sometimes wondered whether any one 
but herself knew how ambitious André 
really was. And she shared the general 
opinion that this quality was an ad- 
mirable one. The only trouble was that 
André was timid as well as ambitious— 
attributes, she vaguely surmised, not 
made to go together. 

She was not thinking of André now. 
She kept watching the shore. They had 
left Stanleyville that morning and a 
portage railroad had taken them around 
the long stretch of rapids. Now they 
were being transferred to the steamboat 
again. She stood very still, abstracted 
and intent. Then one of the ship’s off- 
cers, a sweating white man with an 
apologetic face, spoke to her. He was 
not sure all her baggage had come 
aboard. Did she know? 

No, but she would go ashore herself 
and see. He protested, saying he would 
send a boy, but she went off, eagerly, to 
look for herself. And as she passed 
among the little mountains of tin trunks 
she came face to face with a very tall 
man, lounging, while his baggage was 
being assembled. Yes, there he was. She 
had known she would see him, and yet 
when she did she almost turned back 
and went the other way. But her feet 
carried her forward and she walked 
past him quickly, saying to herself, half 
aloud, “They must have left that trunk 
in Stanleyville.” She searched for some 
time in a vague way, often looking 
twice in the same place, then came upon 
the trunk under some other boxes. As 
she started up the gang-plank she met 
this man coming down. 

She had not seen him so close before. 
His features were blocked in with 
rugged uneven lines, but it was of his 
eyes she was chiefly aware. They were 
heavy-lidded eyes, set far apart and of a 
cloudy blue color. The gang-plank was 
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narrow and she had to pass close to him, 
and as she did so she felt the blood rush 
up into her face. 


Sometimes they steamed far out in 
mid-stream and sometimes followed the 
current close along shore, almost brush- 
ing the forest. When rapids blocked the 
way a little train puffed through the 
jungle taking them to navigable waters 
above. All day it was brandy, beer, cham- 
pagne, dancing, gaiety. Faces were wet 
and pale with heat, fans swayed. 

Some of these people she knew slight- 
ly. There was Madame Louvois, wife of 
a Forminiére superintendent in André’s 
district. She had a gay reputation and 
André and Céleste had never approved 
of her. With her was a Russian woman, 
Madame Walewska, with shingled hair, 
long, three-cornered eyes, and a look of 
suffering gaiety. She drank champagne 
every afternoon and offered it to her 
friends, although her husband, Céleste 
knew, was a poorly paid engineer build- 
ing roads in the Kivu. There were 
others, too, known to Céleste. 

But of all this boisterous crowd she 
was scarcely aware, except to disapprove 
of them. It particularly annoyed her to 
see him with any of them. The women 
were always asking him to dance or to 
drink champagne. He did not dance and 
she could not see why he should drink 
with such people, such women. His 
manner toward them was casual, as- 
sured, cajoling. It seemed to suggest an 
indifferent belief in his own superiority. 
She was at least glad if he felt that way. 
She had learned his name. It was Ver- 
meersch. 

In the opal white morning, when the 
forest was still indistinct in the mist, she 
would see him in the bar drinking an 
absinthe alone at a little table. Often, 
too, he stood a long time leaning over 
the rail looking at the forest; or he play- 
ed cards or talked, waving his long arms, 


and the sound of his voice and laugh, 
peculiarly musical and deep, came to 
her. When she heard it she frowned and 
sighed and, although she felt restless, 
she did not move. When he was not 
there, his heavy eyes and strangely pleas- 
ant voice remained, in some way, with 
her. It was not that she really thought 
about him. On the contrary, she scarcely 
realized the fact of this intent and ex- 
hausting awareness. If you had asked her 
what she thought of this man she would 
have been startled and answered quick- 
ly, “Nothing,” or “He is a very ugly 
man.” 

Then, one afternoon, he spoke to her. 
It was the hour of the sundowner and 
the passengers had gone back to the bar. 
Their voices and the squealing of the 
phonograph had become pleasantly re- 
mote. The long rays of the setting sun 
went deep into the forest, each tree 
trunk, branch and leaf stood out sharp- 
ly distinct. Everything began to be paint- 
ed with a red glow. An island crept into 
view very black against the red sky. 
Back of it the lagoon gleamed blood- 
red and from it a mist rose that smudged 
with blue the forest beyond. There was 
a clarity, a kind of sumptuous quiet that 
seemed in some way audible, like the 
music of a triumphal chant. But all this 
beauty made her feel sad. She could not 
help thinking, “What has it got to do 
with me?” 

She had not noticed Vermeersch 
standing by the rail, and when he spoke 
to her she was startled. She could not be- 
lieve that rough, warm voice was direct- 
ed to her alone. She was so confused she 
had difficulty hearing what he said, let 
alone replying to it as she would have 
liked. And that night, when she went to 
bed, she worried for a long time and 
could not sleep, fearing he had found 
her stupid. But the next afternoon, about 
the same time, he approached her again. 
She felt more mistress of herself to-day. 
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He leaned with his back against the rail, 
his elbows on it, looking down at her. 

They talked about several things, 
about Africa, and his post at Joinville. 
He had been transferred for a while to 
the Uele country, he told her, but he 
didn’t care for the Uele—except that 
the Mangbetu women were pretty. He 
liked it better here. He felt at home 
here. 

“I have never felt at home in Africa,” 
she said. 

“And why should that be?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never—I mean I’ve 
always wondered what was really going 
on. The blacks, for instance.” She 
paused. He made no comment, looking 
down at her with his air of polite indif- 
ferent attentiveness. 

“The blacks,” she repeated ; “one can’t 
know them. Or the whites either.” 

“Well, what is it you'd like to know?” 

“What the blacks are really like.” 
Then, to her surprise, she heard herself 
add, “And what the lives of white men 
who have no wives are like. Whether 
they love their black mistresses and 
why.” She had had no intention of 
speaking about black mistresses. 

He laughed. “It’s not interesting, all 
that. The blacks are much like us, you 
know, and as to the women—it is an 
affair of the senses, that’s all.” 

Then he was capable of realizing more 
delicate relations between man and wo- 
man than those of the senses. The idea 
was piquant in such a rough giant of a 
man. She had always associated outward 
with inward refinements. She would 
never expect delicacy of feeling in a man 
in overalls and wooden shoes, for in- 
stance. Not that Vermeersch came into 
that category. In seeking to explain him 
to herself she lighted on the word fron- 
tiersman. That was the impression he 
gave. Yes, he belonged to the Africa that 
was past, the time of fighting tribes, of 
Arabs and festering slave-camps, the 
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dangerous times before the tame flood 
of officialdom overran the land. 

“Over there,” he was saying, pointing 
to the mouth of a small river, “I got big 
ivory once. It was——” 

Just then the noises in the bar spilled 
out onto the deck and they heard a man 
shouting: “Yes, we must have him, we 
must have Vermeersch.” And a woman’s 
voice: “I'll go this way, you look below.” 
A moment later Madame Walewska 
appeared around the corner of the sa- 
loon arm in arm with a fat man. She 
had the man’s red necktie bound around 
her forehead and her short hair had a 
frizzled look standing up above it. The 
vermilion paint on her thin lips was 
startling bright. 

“Vermeersch, Vermeersch,” she was 
shouting, and then catching sight of 
him, she smiled up with all her white 
teeth: “They’re all asking for you. 
We've got a bet-——” 

The fat man who clung to her arm 
was drunk. He had a babyish face and 
his round bright eyes stared eagerly as 
if he were afraid he would miss seeing 
something that would make him laugh. 
He was called by the ladies on board 
p’tit sauvage. Then Madame Waiewska 
became aware of Céleste. “Pardon, ma- 
dame, but won’t you come too? They 
are bringing the champagne now.” 

Céleste was annoyed by this interrup- 
tion. Her feeling of dislike for Madame 
Walewska was intensified. In spite of 
herself she let her eyes take in coldly the 
festive bandeau, the bright painted lips 
and all of the Russian woman from head 
to foot. The latter was wearing a cotton 
frock of white covered over with round 
red spots. It was faded and much shrunk, 
so that it was absurdly short for her full, 
womanly figure. The pink stockings on 
her sturdy legs were of poor quality, her 
brown kid slippers rubbed and down at 
the heel. 

“More champagne, is it?” remarked 
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Vermeersch, laughing. Then he asked 
Céleste, “You want some champagne?” 

“No, indeed, thank you.” She was 
aware of the coldness of her own eyes 
looking with distaste at Madame Wa- 
lewska. She tried to soften them but 
could not. Well, she did not like women 
like that—who drank and carried on 
with men. And yet at the same time 
there was something about the other’s 
appearance, her shabbiness, that made 
Céleste ashamed, made her say to her- 
self: She is poor, she has had trouble, 
she is doing the best she can. 

The Russian met Céleste’s look with 
her sad, hard eyes and then turned to 
her companion: “Ca ne va pas, mon 
petit. Allons.” 

The little savage, apparently still con- 
vinced that Céleste was on the point of 
doing something surprising, reluctantly 
withdrew his gaze, whirled around like 
a marionette, and clinging unsteadily to 
his companion, disappeared down the 
deck. 

Vermeersch lounged back against the 
rail and went on with his elephant story. 
But Céleste could not get the Russian 
woman out of her mind and this an- 
noyed her. Common and fast, too. Cé- 
leste’s soft, fresh mouth was set. Such 
people. No wonder Vermeersch, who, in 
spite of his uncouthness, had something 
of the grand gentleman, had picked her 
out. The others pursued him. She had 
done nothing and here he was, speaking 
to her intimately, as in some secret 
chamber of her consciousness she had 
always known he would. 

She had books with her but she did 
not read. She had work but she did not 
sew. She did not look at André’s photo- 
graph. She felt preoccupied but without 
thought. When she dressed herself in 
the morning she remembered to put on 
a costume Vermeersch had not yet seen; 
when she sat on deck she was rigid with 
a kind of unreflecting expectancy. But 


when he was with her that tenseness 
gave way to the something careless and 
vital, the large, indifferent security in 
which he seemed to live. 

Sometimes he was silent, often he 
talked, and she found his ideas amusing. 
He hated books. Céleste once said she 
found people in books more real and 
comprehensible than people in life. 

“Well, that’s it. If they’re comprehen- 
sible, they’re not real. Who do you un- 
derstand in life?” 

She was surprised by the question. She 
had always supposed she understood 
everybody—when she wanted to. 

His passion was for hunting. He 
wanted to know if she hunted: “There 
is a place called Wanga, south of Join- 
ville. If you hunt buffalo, I certainly ad- 
vise you to go there.” 

Hunt buffalo! How surprised André 
and her parents would be that any one 
should think she could shoot big game. 
They could never get over treating her 
like a jeune fille. Of course her father 
and mother could only be what they 
were—indeed, she would not have had 
them different, she loved them too 
much. But André had no business to be 
the way he was, he should be of his 
own generation. 

“An Englishwoman and her husband 
came through my post,” Vermeersch 
was saying. “She was as cool as anything 
and got a fine bull the first time we 
went out.” 

She felt an intense dislike for this 
Englishwoman. She may have been a 
good shot but she must be lacking in 
feminine charm. Englishwomen were 
more like men than like women, any- 
way. 


The heat was very great and the pas- 
sengers crowded on the foredeck to en- 
joy the slight breeze made by the mo- 
tion of the boat. A district commission- 
er from the Lomami was talking about 
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signal drums. He was a formal, proper 
little man with a perfect official manner 
—just such a district commissioner as 
André would make some day, except 
that André would never have such genu- 
ine scientific knowledge. André was 
more interested in theories than in facts. 

Nor was Céleste attentive to facts to- 
day. Vermeersch had come along and 
seated himself some distance down the 
deck with his back to them, looking to- 
ward the shore. She at once became ob- 
livious of the sweating people, the pale 
river, the droning, polite voice of the 
official. She wished she knew what Ver- 
meersch was thinking about. What was 
the meaning of that peace in which he 
seemed to repose? Why was he happy? 
Why should a lonely man like that be 
happy ? Besides, he was not a success. He 
was far too old to be merely administra- 
tor at Joinville. Had he no ambition? 
She felt sure he could not really be hap- 
py. He must be disappointed and lonely 
or he would not drink so much. Sudden- 
ly she saw him ill, dying, in a thatched 
bungalow with no one by his side but a 
black woman with filed teeth and green 
tattooing down her breast. This seemed 
to Céleste a sad and terrible thing. Ro- 
mantic too, like a theme one could pick 
out for a play or story. 

By and by he went off without look- 
ing at her. He had not spoken to her all 
day. But he was an incalculable person, 
and that evening when they were hav- 
ing a chat before dinner he suddenly 
bent over her and exclaimed: “Hide 
your eyes, madame, hide your eyes.” 

The voice in which he uttered these 
surprising words was ardent and at the 
same time detached, even bantering. It 
had the quality of careless domination 
that characterized everything he did. 

Hide your eyes—were they so beauti- 
ful? She looked at them a long time 
when she went to her cabin and indeed 
they seemed very clear and starlike. 
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What would happen now? Of course he 
would come to her after dinner and 
make some apology—one didn’t blurt 
things out like that without any prelimi- 
naries. And she must show a little dis- 
pleasure, just at first, anyhow. And 
then? Nothing—nothing. She did not 
know. 

Her cheeks were burning as she sat in 
her place at the table sending away the 
dishes untasted. Everything about her 
stood out sharply, like a picture or a 
piece on the stage. It was as if she had 
never before seen the handsome black 
face of the boy who served her. Crosses 
were cut in his cheeks and his brilliant 
eyes were bloodshot where the whites 
showed. As in a picture too were the 
half-emptied bottles of red and white 
wine strung along the table, a fly drown- 
ed in a glass of beer by the plate of the 
man next to her, and the electric blue 
of the badly made dress worn by the 
Russian woman. 








She soon left the table and went on | 


deck. One by one the passengers appear- 
ed. Then Vermeersch. He did not ap- 
proach her but went at once to the bar 
and began drinking brandy. Presently 
he played cards. In the saloon the 
strangulated squealing of the phono- 
graph began, and fat, hot ladies circled 
round and round in the arms of men in 
mussed white suits. A profound depres- 
sion crept from her heart and stole 
through her veins, making her heavy as 
lead. She felt heavy and empty, she felt 
that she loved nothing, that she herself 
was nothing and that no one would ever 
care for her again. 

From where she sat she could see 
Vermeersch. As the evening wore away 
there began to grow in her a feeling of 
hatred for him. He was an ugly and ex- 
tremely common man. Why had she 
ever felt interested in such a person? 
Well, you couldn’t call it interest, it was 
curiosity about anything so strange. 
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Now her curiosity was satisfied. She had 
discovered he was just a rough, loose- 
mannered man and practically a drunk- 
ard. André was right in fearing she 
would be subjected to unwelcome ad- 
vances in travelling alone and she would 
be careful to avoid him in the future. 
And yet she sat on deck a long time, 
carefully apart from the other passen- 
gers, and kept wondering too if he 
knew she was there alone. Why she con- 
tinued to sit there she did not ask her- 
self. At last she saw him throw down his 
cards, yawn, rise and go away, probably 
to his cabin. Then she too went below. 


It was not supposed there was so much 
talent on board. Madame Louvois sang, 
the Lomami commissioner read poetry 
to the piano accompaniment of the Rus- 
sian woman, the little savage did sleight- 
of-hand tricks. The final dress rehearsal 
for the concert was taking place that eve- 
ning in the dining-saloon, which was 
parlor and ballroom as well. 

Céleste was not interested in these 
proceedings. She felt restless and ex- 
cited. She had met Vermeersch just as 
she was coming out of her cabin. She 
was wearing a black evening dress which 
suited her, and he had paid her sev- 
eral compliments. When she entered the 
dining-room she saw that he looked 
about till he found her and let his eyes 
rest on her again, admiringly, she 
thought. 

When dinner was over she could 
neither read nor sit still nor would she 
join the rowdy group in the saloon. To- 
morrow the boat touched at Kundulu 
and for her the journey would be over. 
To-morrow she would see André stand- 
ing on the levee waiting for her. Now 
that the moment had arrived to which, a 
while back, she had looked forward so 
eagerly, all her pleasure was one. She 
hated to arrive at Kundulu, she had no 
desire to see André waiting for her. 
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She walked nervously around the 
deck, feeling driven and at the same 
time balked. The night was very black 
and the sky overcast. The ship was a 
wood burner and from time to time a 
cloud of blazing cinders weirdly il- 
luminated the inky dark. The air be- 
came a black sea filled with fiery min- 
nows darting. No, they were more like a 
burning snow-storm, the ardent flakes 
swirling and rushing, or slowly drifting 
down. And when they fell at last on the 
water they lay there some time without 
going out, casting a little glow on the 
metallic surface. The shore was en- 
tirely swallowed up in blackness, only 
occasionally there was a blur of red in 
the distance, and she could hear drums 
and imagine the natives dancing about 
their fires. 

Then she saw Vermeersch in his fa- 
vorite attitude by the rail looking to- 
ward shore. She sat down, wondering if 
he would notice her. But he remained 
indifferent or unaware. She was so impa- 
tient for him to join her she could hard- 
ly keep from shouting his name. She 
would have liked to scream and stamp 
her feet as a child does who sees some- 
thing it must have. Suddenly she rose 
and went to him: 

“Mr. Vermeersch!” Standing by his 
side she did not reach his shoulder. He 
turned and looked at her in surprise, she 
thought. “Mr. Vermeersch, I don’t know 
why, but I feel lonely to-night.” 

“Come, come,” he exclaimed, amiably 
bullying, “one must not feel like that.” 

“Aren’t you ever lonely?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But you should 
not be so now—we arrive to-morrow at 
Kundulu.” 

“I know that,” she pouted. 

He stared at her a moment and then 
laughed. His laughter, his manner as of 
a grown person to a child, routed the 
feeling of strain and depression she had 
had all day. She felt suddenly gay and 
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irresponsible: “Let’s sit over there to- 
gether,” she exclaimed, “on those two 
steamer-chairs.” 

He pulled the chairs round facing the 
river where the red sparks lay smoulder- 
ing. She went back to what they had 
been saying: “When you say you don’t 
know if you're lonely, what do you 
mean? Why don’t you know?” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if dis- 
missing the subject. But after a mo- 
ment’s silence he said unexpectedly: 
“You know I have been married. Yes, 
once I had a wife. But I never brought 
her out here. She wanted to come but I 
would not let her.” 

She didn’t like this. Was his wife, 
then, of so much finer stuff than all the 
other wives who did come out? Besides, 
that was no marriage if he only saw her 
a few months every three years. Along 
with these thoughts of her own she was 
attentive to what he was saying: 

“T was caught out here in the War, and 
when it was over I was—very anxious to 
see my wife. I had to stay a day or two in 
England before going home, so I asked 
her to meet me there. When the boat 
pulled in she wasn’t on the dock. I look- 
ed and looked and couldn’t see her. She 
was not at the hotel. I went everywhere, 
searching. It lasted five days and then I 
found out she had died in a hospital, 
alone, of flu.” 

She murmured something. It was not 
easy to know just what to say. And she 
saw he expected nothing. Moreover, she 
felt—well, she did not like the idea of 
Vermeersch having had a wife. She was 
glad she was dead. But she was glad too 
he had told her about it, it seemed to 
bring them a certain intimacy. Then he 
added: “Out here, in Africa, it’s differ- 
ent.” 

She was not quite sure what he meant. 

“You love Africa, Mr. Vermeersch ?” 

“Oh, as to that—” He said no more. 
He never, she reflected, used phrases like 
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that—loving Africa. And the thought 
came to her that she would love it im- 
measurably with a man like Vermeersch. 
She felt at the same time abused, for- 
lorn. Fate had treated her, she thought, 
badly. 

“Your husband’s chief, Van Praet, is 
no better, I hear.” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“He’s a good man, Van Praet.” 

“T don’t know him.” 

“You would like him.” 

“Is he handsome?” But she was not 
thinking of Van Praet or of what she 
said. 

“One need not be 
please.” 

His reply surprised her. Then he 
thought of such things as pleasing and 
not pleasing, did he—for all his indif- 
ferent manner? Hide your eyes, ma- 
dame—why did he not return to that 
tone? 

“You know how to please, Mr. Ver- 
meersch,” she blurted out. 

“Oh, now—” he laughed. 

“Yes. You see yourself all these wo- 
men on the boat are pursuing you.” 

“Now, now, what are you telling 
me?” 

“Do you like them? I don’t see how 
you can like them; they——” 

“They what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t see how 
you can like them.” 

“Why not? They are nice, these la- 
dies. They are kind. One sees many like 
them.” 

“That’s just it.” 

“They have a hard time of it, too, 
some of them.” 

But she was not interested in these 
women. She felt rising in her a kind of 
runaway feeling, as if suddenly against 
her will she would begin to say foolish 
things, like the things a man says to a 
woman, not a woman to a man. Instead 
she murmured confusedly: 
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“You should not live out here in this 
country all alone. What if you were ill? 
What if you were to die with no one, no 
family?” The scene she had imagined 
returned to her—the lonely hut, the 
black woman. 

“Well, why not? That end is as good 
as any other.” 

“Surely you can’t say one end is as 
good as another?” 

“Why not—since it is the end?” 

“T don’t like to think there is an end.” 

“What we like or don’t like—my dear 
madame—” he shrugged. 

“But life—what do you think of it? 
What’s it for?” 

He laughed. “What I think? But I 
don’t know anything about it. One 
lives,” he paused and after a moment 
added, “and that is very pleasant.” 

She resented this. Why should he 
think life was pleasant—a mere admin- 
istrator living in a wretched river town 
in the Congo—at his age? At his age 
André, she knew, expected to be in 
Brussels, in the Colonial office, powerful, 
having made money. “Are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“Satisfied ? Who is? But why not me 
as much as any one?” He smiled. “Per- 
haps more. I like it here. I’ve been here 
a long time.” 

She could not very well say, That’s just 
it—and what have you accomplished? 
But she would have liked to. A queer 
nagging mood was on her. And she 
would have liked to ask more questions, 
to find out something, she did not know 
just what. A violent wishfulness came 
to her. She wanted to understand him as 
she had never understood any person be- 
fore. She wanted to burrow into his in- 
most thoughts and she wanted him to 
know her, to explain her to herself. She 
felt he had some secret she’d always 
wanted to possess, something that had 
never belonged to her point of view or 
André’s. It was like a door opening on a 
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new vista but not wide enough for her 
to see. 

The sky was clearing. There were 
torn clouds shaped like crocodile’s jaws, 
black outside and showing silver around 
the edges. A very white, lop-sided moon 
hurried in and out among them and its 
light fell brightly on Céleste. Ver- 
meersch leaned forward and looked at 
her. She could see he was admiring her 
again in her black dress. 

“Well,” he said after a moment, “will 
you be glad to get to Kundulu to-mor- 
row?” 

She did not answer. Suddenly, with- 
out any thought, she put her hand out to 
him. She had been conscious for some 
time of his large, well-shaped hand 
clasped on the chair arm, and looking 
naked in the moonlight. With a rush of 
pleasure and of fright she felt it close 
over hers, then brusquely felt herself 
drawn to him, his arms around her, his 
mouth on hers. A violent ecstasy such 
as she had never experienced ran 
through her like fire. 

In the saloon the rehearsal went for- 
ward noisily. There was the twanging 
of the worn-out piano, the overtremo- 
loed tones of the Louvois’ unmusical 
voice. But she no longer heard these 
sounds, nor did she hear the light step 
of Madame Walewska, who had come 
down to the bar to order champagne 
for the artists. But the Russian woman 
saw Céleste. She stopped, stared a mo- 
ment, then went quickly away. 

At last Vermeersch took her arms 
from around his neck and pushed her 
from him. He put his hands on either 
side of her face and turned it toward the 
moonlight. His own was sombre, some- 
thing taut and violent creeping into his 
look. “People will be coming out,” he 
whispered, “go to your room.” 

Herself—that was the lovely person 
she saw in the glass, alight and full of 
radiance. Herself. Oh, how she loved 
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herself, her hair, her eyes, the whole 
world. Yes, she loved this boat, that 
glass bottle of water on the stand—its 
beautiful shape. She put her hand on it, 
a beautiful bottle. She loved everything, 
even André. All of life was nothing but 
love. She wanted to make movements 
before the glass like a person dancing. 

She did not know how much later it 
was she heard footsteps carefuily ap- 
proaching along the deck. Terror, faint- 
ness and a feeling of irrevocability seized 
her. Through the latticed door she saw 
his figure bulking large—a huge and 
grotesque shadow. Had she expected 
this? The door-knob turned cautiously 
but at that moment there was a clatter 
of heels on the iron staircase that came 
down from the top deck just by her 
room. She heard a woman laugh, the 
shadow turned away and the footsteps 
receded. 

She did not notice how curiously Ma- 
dame Walewska and the wife of the 
Forminiére superintendent looked at 
her next morning, or the whispering 
that went on among the young officials 
with whom these women were stand- 
ing, or the burst of laughter that fol- 
lowed her when she went down the 
deck. She was looking for André in the 
group that waited on the muddy shore. 
She felt tired and preoccupied. Ver- 
meersch was nowhere to be seen. All 
night she had dreamed and wakened, 
dreamed and wakened. Some of the 
dreams were delicious, filled her with a 
sense of mysterious rapture, others so 
dark she was frightened for a long time 
after she awakened from them. And she 
rose as unrefreshed as if she had not 
slept at all. 

Then she discovered André. He stood 
apart from the rest, smartly buttoned 
into his white uniform, shoes and hel- 
met freshly pipe-clayed. He held him- 
self very straight, heels together, hand 
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resting on a small cane, and he was 
frowning slightly with the look of self- 
consciousness he always had on such oc- 
casions. The boat swung in toward 
shore. He caught sight of her and 
raised his hat formally, and then, as she 
waved back, his face broke into a boyish, 
irrepressible grin—his delight at having 
her back triumphing over his usual stiff- 
ness of demeanor. 

As soon as the planks were thrown 
from boat to shore he came aboard. 
They went into her cabin. He kissed her 
with a certain shyness and looked about, 
loverlike, at the room and at all the ob- 
jects by which she had been surrounded. 
Then, of a sudden, he burst into a long 
explanation. Van Praet had resigned, 
Morel ought to get Van Praet’s job, and 
then he, André, would be made com- 
missioner of the Babwe district, with 
headquarters at Kundulu. He was sit- 
ting on her bed and his fingers tapped 
nervously on the footboard while he 
talked. He was thin, she noticed, and the 
heat and quinine had already begun to 
have their usual effect on his nerves. 

Céleste was the only person landing 
at Kundulu, and as soon as her boxes 
were off, the boat pulled out. From 
where she stood on shore she looked for 
Vermeersch. She would have liked just 
to see him, to wave him farewell, but at 
the same time she thought it more deli- 
cate of him not to appear. As the boat 
swung into mid-channel she was sur- 
prised to see Madame Louvois and the 
Russian woman rush to the railing and 
scream something to André, waving 
their arms and laughing uproariously. 

This incident made an unfortunate 
impression on André. In spite of his 
pleasure at seeing her he did not fail to 
reprove her for having permitted that 
type of woman to become intimate with 
herself. It did no good to assure him 
they had not been intimate. He could not 
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The Gale of August Twentieth 


By JOHN HERRMANN 


FOR SALE.—Auxiliary gaff-rigged cruising 
ketch, Golden Bantam. Length over all 34 
feet, beam g feet 5 inches, draft 5 feet. A real 
little ship. Weathered gale of August 2oth 
crossing Lake Michigan. Fully found. Sails 
and rigging like new. Built last year of finest 
materials. Sleeps four. Two spring berths in 
main cabin, double stateroom. Galley, Ship- 
mate stove, ice chest, electric lights. Fully 
equipped for cruise and in the water. Cost 
$8,000. No reasonable offer refused. Can be 
seen at Pentwater Harbor. Roger Martin, 
Benton, Mich. 


LIGHT southerly breeze allowed an 
A easy reach out of Pentwater Har- 
bor. Roger Martin hoisted all 
three sails on his ketch, the Golden Ban- 
tam, cast off from the mooring, rushed 
back to the tiller, and waited tensely for 
the craft to pay off and the sails to fill. A 
light puff from over the city to the east- 
ward swung her head around and she 
began to make way. 

If the wind had been from a less fa- 
vorable quarter Martin would have gone 
out of the harbor under power. He did 
not want to take the boat single-handed 
out through the narrow breakwaters un- 
der any but favorable conditions. 

With a beam wind now blowing 
steadily it was a cinch going out through 
the breakwaters, and it certainly was a 
pleasure to feel the Bantam take the 
long easy swells in the harbor mouth, 
surging ahead steadily and noiselessly. 

He looked aloft to see that everything 
was right, and trimmed the mainsail in 
just slightly. He felt a little additional 
speed and a just perceptibly stronger 
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lug on the tiller. He settled back against 
the weather combing and raised his long 
left leg up on the seat. His right foot 
was braced against the lee side of the 
small self-bailing cockpit. 

Passing the life-saving station he look- 
ed up at the group of people watching 
him from the breakwater. He kept his 
face straight but couldn't help allow- 
ing himself a glow of pride. One of the 
coast guards, who knew him, waved. 
Martin waved back at him, leaning low- 
er under the mizzen-boom. 

“Good luck,” the fellow called. 

“You bet,” Martin said. 

He leaned back again and the mizzen- 
boom shut the crowd from his view. 
He had to smile. It was great, starting 
out alone for two weeks of it. He was 
going to cross the lake, sail up to Macki- 
nac Island, into the Cheneaux Islands, 
stop off at Harbor Point, and then come 
down the lake on the Michigan side. 
And the idea was to take his time, do 
some fishing and swimming, cook his 
own food, read some good books, and 
get a lot of healthy sunshine. 

That summer Martin had come near 
asking Katherine Lowie to marry him, 
but now he was glad he had put it off. 
She couldn’t look at water without get- 
ting seasick, and it would have put a 
crimp in any chance for him to get out 
alone on the Bantam. And he felt that 
he was young yet and had plenty of 
time. 

The cross swell at the mouth of the 
breakwaters was just noticeable and in 
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it Martin felt that he was really start- 
ing out on his cruise. He held out about 
one hundred feet and then took his 
course from the light on the end of the 
southern breakwater. He trimmed the 
jib, main and mizzen sheets to a light 
beam breeze and then picked up the 
chart and glanced at it to reassure him- 
self that west a quarter south was cor- 
rect. 

He watched the compass carefully, let 
go the tiller and noted a tendency to 
come up into the wind. Martin then 
trimmed in the jib sheet slightly and 
eased off the mizzen just a trifle. The 
Golden Bantam held her course. 

He stood up and stretched, walked 
forward, and then hurried aft and again 
looked at the compass. The Golden 
Bantam was steering herself. This was 
swell. If the breeze held she would steer 
herself until she bumped bottom some- 
where in the vicinity of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

Martin was glad he had chosen a 
ketch-rigged craft and was glad she 
had a long underbody. He felt pretty 
sure that the boat he had was about as 
good a boat as there was. Maybe she 
wasn’t as big as some or as fancy but she 
was seaworthy and fast for her size, and 
she made a pretty picture sailing along 
with all sail set, heeled over slightly to 
leeward. Her black hull, white trunk 
cabin, and sails glistened in the sun. 

The day was just about perfect ex- 
cept that Martin would have liked a 
little more breeze, enough to bring the 
rail down to about three inches above 
the water. Then the Bantam sailed like 
a seagull. He looked to the southward 
to see if there was any wind in the sky. 
The sky was clear and the weather 
might hold fair forever from the looks 
of things. 

The Bantam was doing a good five 
miles and Martin had it figured out as 
fifty-four and a half miles across the 
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lake from Pentwater to Sheboygan. He 
went below and looked at the ship’s 
clock on the forward cabin bulkhead. 
It was four-thirty, and that meant he 
would sight the Wisconsin shore very 
early in the morning if the wind held. 
It was going to be great sailing along 
at night and there would be a moon 
after one o'clock. 

Below decks in the snug cabin Martin 
felt with pleasure the slight steady mo- 
tion and heard the water swish up for- 
ward. He thought of the remote possi- 
bility of being run down while he was 
below, and stuck his head out of the 
hatch. There were no vessels in sight. 

He started to go over the supplies in 
the cabin and make sure everything was 
snugly stowed away. If it came on to 
blow he wouldn’t have time to be down 
below. He fixed the guard rail on the 
bookshelf. There were about twenty 
books, all of them about small-boat 
sailing, cruises in small boats, etc. They 
were his favorite reading matter. 

He pulled himself up on the weather 
berth and sat with his chin in his hands 
looking around him. The galley was 
neat as a pin, and in fact the whole be- 
low decks looked shipshape and order- 
ly. He decided to keep it that way the 
whole cruise. He thought of reading, 
but decided against it and went above. 
The little ship was still sailing herself 
and had not varied a quarter point. He 
looked around him again with pride. 
He could feel the easy swell. 

Martin opened the chart and looked 
at it again. The land astern had almost 
disappeared and only a standpipe and a 
tall building still showed. Looking at 
the chart he remembered he had not 
allowed anything for leeway. To cor- 
rect this he trimmed in the mizzen just 
a trifle and saw the ship edge almost a 
quarter point higher into the wind. He 
thought this was plenty to allow. 

Sitting on the weather deck with his 
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feet on the cockpit seat and arms folded 
across his knees he started in thinking 
about how bad business was and won- 
dering if his affairs could possibly pick 
up. It seemed almost dead sure that his 
small air-cooled-engine plant in Ben- 
ton was headed for bankruptcy. He got 
up and tried to forget that. His whole 
idea in going on the cruise was to get 
that out of his mind and try to get over 
the nervousness and mental depression 
he had been going through the past four 
or five months. He wasn’t going to let 
his business get the best of him. 

Martin went below again and brought 
up his copy of “The Venturesome Voy- 
ages of Captain Voss.” On the strength 
of this book he had had the sailmaker 
make him a sea anchor on the Voss 
specifications. He never expected to use 
it on Lake Michigan, but there was no 
telling, and it was a matter of pride with 
Martin to have the Bantam equipped 
for any emergency. Allowing a drift of 
from one and a half to three miles an 
hour in a gale with sea anchor out you 
would need quite a bit of sea room. 

Roger Martin started reading the 
book at the beginning, but as he had al- 
ready read it through five times he 
skipped pages and only read a line and 
a paragraph here and there. Then he 
took the book back. He didn’t feel like 
reading and it was good just watching 
the little ship sail along. 

The breeze held steady and the sky 
looked clear. Around the horizon in 
every direction Martin noted a slight 
haze. He looked at the clock. It was 
six-fifteen. There were no vessels in 
sight. Then he went below and lighted 
his small primus stove and made coffee. 
He opened a can of beans, got butter out 
of the ice chest, and thought of eggs. He 
put the butter and a few pieces of pilot 
bread on a cloth on the starboard berth. 

He took a look around on deck and 
thought he saw smoke to the southward. 


It could have been a car ferry or one 
of the passenger vessels out of Chicago 
bound for northern Michigan ports. 

Below he set out his plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, and coffee cup, punched holes in 
a can of evaporated milk and laid it be- 
side his plate. The table was set. He took 
a look at the coffee. It was just starting 
to boil. He set it off the stove, put two 
eggs in the pan, throwing the shells in 
the coffee. When the eggs were fairly 
hard he turned them over and swished 
some melted butter on them. After he 
had them on his plate the beans went in 
for a warming. 

When he sat down to eat he was hun- 
gry and his supper tasted fine. He al- 
ways liked canned beans and wished his 
mother served them at home once in a 
while. The coffee was good and the pi- 
lot-bread a real treat. He got a little jam 
out of the ice chest. Before he had finish- 
ed he stuck his head up out of the hatch 
and it seemed that the smoke from the 
steamer was already nearer. It would 
pass him well astern he figured. 

Martin ate every scrap of his supper 
and felt fine. Up forward in the chain 
locker he had a few bottles of brandy. 
He opened one and mixed a big shot 
with white rock and went on deck. He 
left the dirty dishes stacked in the gal- 
ley sink. 

It had grown appreciably darker and 
the faint haze he had noticed earlier 
around the horizon had risen higher and 
looked dark and slightly ominous. The 
sun by this time had become pale and 
white and was sinking into the haze to 
the westward. It seemed to Martin that 
things had taken a decidedly sudden 
change from the time he was last on 
deck and maybe he was in for some 
nasty weather. The breeze was holding 
steady and the Bantam was holding her 
course as well as if he had been at the 
tiller. 


Martin drank off the drink hurried- 
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ly and felt a little nervous. He knew 
he had a good little ship that would take 
about anything in the way of weather, 
but the idea of being out alone in a gale 
of wind dampened his spirits consider- 
ably. The sun was obscured by the bank 
of haze that was beginning to take cloud 
form. There was no glow in the sky and 
it was getting dark rapidly. 

The breeze just petered out with the 
sun and the sea became very dark and 
oily-looking and smooth. The swell 
was small and short and the sails started 
slatting viciously. Martin wondered 
from which direction it was going to 
come, for he felt certain now that he 
was in for it. 

He hurried below and looked at the 
barometer but there was no change in 
it yet. He thought it couldn’t be much 
of an instrument, but it had worked 
other times. The slatting increased his 
nervousness and he thought for a min- 
ute he might get seasick. A calm was 
surely a real test. He poured himself 
out another stiff drink, mixed it and 
drank it. 

The slatting sounded bad enough to 
tear his sails. He decided to use his en- 
gine, though he had wanted to make 
the crossing under sail alone. He low- 
ered the mainsail and stopped it. It was 
getting dark fast. Then he took in the 
mizzen and stopped it. Then the jib. 

He couldn’t get the engine started on 
deck and went below. The motion down 
below was pretty bad and the engine 
room was stuffy. He figured he might 
get sick if he stayed down there very 
long. He tried hurriedly to start the mo- 
tor. He couldn’t get a kick out of it. It 
was no time to work on the engine and 
he wanted to be outside where he could 
see what was going on. 

Martin decided to forget the engine 
and depend on his sails. In a storm, sail 
was steadier than power and he would 
sooner trust the Bantam under sail than 


plowing into it under power. He went 
on deck and secured the hatch. If a storm 
was coming he was too far from either 
shore to run for shelter and he knew it 
was a good thing to have plenty of sea 
room. 

He got to figuring what he would do 
if a sudden squall hit him. He double- 
reefed the mainsail and mizzen, stopped 
them and lashed the booms down. The 
sky to the eastward was much darker 
than in any other quarter. The Bantam 
was lying to under no sail. 

Martin lit the running lights and bin- 
nacle light and again went below to look 
at the barometer. The air was heavy 
and uncomfortable. The barometer had 
dropped considerably since he last look- 
ed at it and he wondered if he had been 
mistaken in thinking it had not shown a 
drop that time. 

To the southward the lights of a 
steamer and her green light showed up. 
She would pass the Bantam well astern. 
Although it was already pretty dark he 
could see a faint trace of yellow in the 
sky to the westward and it looked dirty. 
There was nothing to do but sit tight 
and wait for something to happen. 

The swell increased and now seemed 
to be coming from the north. Martin 
saw a streak of lightning on the south- 
western horizon. He wondered if the 
storm would come from that quarter or 
the opposite, as it more often did on the 
Lakes. He was glad he was aboard the 
Golden Bantam and not the old twenty- 
foot catboat he had been sailing for the 
past ten summers. Katherine Lowie had 
not even cared to sail around the harbor 
in that. There was one thing sure about 
it, if he and Katherine were married her 
father could be depended on to help get 
the business back on a sound financial 
basis. 

It would have been wiser not to sink 
eight thousand dollars in the Bantam. 
Instead, he should have kept it in re- 
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serve, married and settled down. That 
would have been businesslike. But Mar- 
tin’s mother did not altogether like 
Katherine and she had urged Roger to 
get the boat and wait until he was a lit- 
tle older and more settled. 

When he ordered the Bantam, things 
were going good at the plant and eight 
thousand dollars seemed very little to lay 
out on something with all the possibili- 
ties for enjoyment he saw in the little 
craft. 

If a storm hit him Katherine would 
be worried sick, he thought. She had 
practically told him he was taking his 
life in his hands crossing the lake alone. 
He wasn’t superstitious, but he felt very 
uneasy on account of the way she had 
talked. 

The lights of the steamer were much 
nearer. She seemed to have altered her 
course slightly to come up closer to the 
Bantam. Martin watched her anxiously 
and for a moment thought she might be 
coming up to speak him. She passed 
astern about a quarter mile off. The 
lights in the cabins were all burning and 
she looked gay against the dark sky. He 
heard faintly the jazz band playing for 
dinner. He thought of the Titanic with 
the band playing as it went down and 
wondered if the passengers aboard the 
lake steamer had any idea that a bad 
storm was coming. 

He saw lightning astern of the vessel 
in the east, then in the northeast. There 
was still no air and the Golden Bantam 
was rolling to the swell. 

Night had definitely settled down. 
The lights of the steamer rapidly re- 
ceded and it was lonesome out there. 
Martin felt a breath of air from the 
north. It was very cool. The lightning 
was becoming insistent. To the north- 
east flash followed flash. 

He hurriedly unstopped the two-reef- 
ed mainsail and hoisted it. He felt the 
Bantam begin to make way. He trim- 


med the sail to a quartering breeze and 
sailed on his course toward Sheboygan. 
He decided not to hoist the mizzen and 
jib until he saw what was going to hap- 
pen. 

He held the tiller nervously and lit a 
cigarette. He wasn’t much of a smoker, 
but now a cigarette tasted good. The 
lights of the steamer were well down on 
the horizon. 

The breeze increased slowly at first 
and then came in puffs. He felt them 
tug at the sail and felt the whole ship 
respond. Finally one puff larger than 
the others sent the lee rail down to the 
water. He felt the strong tug on the tiller 
and instinctively looked over his shoul- 
der to windward. The lightning was 
coming fast and he heard the rumble of 
thunder faintly in the distance. 

Martin knew he was in for some- 
thing. If it came on to blow hard he 
would still try to make Sheboygan har- 
bor. With only the two-reefed main he 
was afraid the Bantam would just lie 
hove to and only possibly eat into it a 
little. But he dared not put on more sail 
and began to feel it would have been bet- 
ter to take three reefs in the main and 
just ride it out in as much comfort as 
possible. 

Short choppy seas were slapping the 
side of the ship. Another puff hit him, 
the Bantam heeled over and the boom 
end dragged in the water. She came 
right up and was going at a good clip. 
He heard the water churn and swish up 
forward. 

The next puff might come harder yet 
and the canvas, which was ten-ounce 
stuff, might not take it. The seams were 
cut from luff to leach and though it 
made a fine setting sail it might not 
stand a good hard puff socking it all of 
a sudden the way the last one had. He 
eased the little vessel up into the wind, 
trimmed in the sail and lay practically 
hove to, eating into it just slightly. He 
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let go the tiller and saw that she would 
hold her course. 

The seas were increasing in size and 
the wind began to blow in earnest. 
There was lots of thunder and light- 
ning but no rain yet. Martin decided to 
take another reef in the mainsail and 
just ride it out all night. He had lots of 
sea room and figured he was about thir- 
ty miles from the Wisconsin shore. 

He went forward cautiously, holding 
the grab rail on top of the cabin. It 
would be a hell of a job reefing that 
sail in all that wind and alone at that. 
If there was some one at the tiller it 
wouldn’t be so bad. He loosed the throat 
and peak halyards, braced himself 
against the mast with a foot against the 
starboard rail and, crouching, let the sail 
fall. 

The wind was now blowing half a 
gale and shook the canvas and bellied it 
out. Still holding to the halyards with 
his right hand he attempted to muzzle 
the sail with his left arm and body. The 
Bantam, with no sail to steady her, came 
broadside to a sea, rolled, and Martin 
turned a somersault over the boom. His 
head hit the lee deck an awful crack and 
his legs came right over after. The sock 
on the head nearly knocked him out, but 
he had a good hold on the halyards 
which he didn’t loosen. He came down 
heels over head, waist-deep in the water 
over the lee rail and swung around. 

The little ship rolled abruptly to 
windward. The pull on the halyards 
raised the gaff slightly, the port lazy- 
jack parted, and the sail ballooned out, 
clapping and flapping with a great noise. 
Martin grabbed at the port shrouds and 
held on. The Bantam again rolled to lee- 
ward, and he hauled himself up on the 
deck out of the way of the swinging gaff, 
which could have given him a dirty 
blow. He could see the mess he had 
made of it in the bright flashes of light- 
ning. 


He got hold of the mast and then, 
puffing pretty hard, secured the gaff to 
the boom. The rain was coming at him 
hard now. He had stops for the sail in 
his left pants pocket and got it muz- 
zled and in stops. The Bantam was roll- 
ing unmercifully and Martin knew he 
would have to get sail on her, because 
it was all he could do to hang on. And 
his head hurt badly. 

He remembered Katherine Lowie 
telling him he would end up at the bot- 
tom, and it looked as if there was some- 
thing in it if the damn wind was going 
to keep on blowing stronger all the time. 
He wished he could try it under power. 
Then he thought: “To hell with the 
power, I'll get those reefs in her.” 

He worked away tying the reef points, 
and finally when he was about all tuck- 
ered out he tied the last one. The wind 
was roaring and cold and the water was 
feather white all around him. The 
shrouds whistled and the rigging made 
a loud tattoo. The waves splashed and 
sloshed and threw spray over the whole 
of the little ship. Martin was soaked 
through from his fall overboard, the 
rain, and the seas which washed over. 
A big sea hit the craft and he felt her 
tremble and quiver, roll down and then 
quickly come up to be slammed by an- 
other one bigger than the last. 

He loosed the stops and the sail blew 
out again. He hauled on the halyards 
and felt them give. The gaff moved up 
a little. He got a better hold, hauled. 
The gaff had swung outboard and the 
Bantam was making way in the trough 
of the seas. Martin lugged on the hal- 
yards and got the sail on her. She point- 
ed up fairly well into the wind. He set 
the peak and made the halyards fast. 

With sail on her the Bantam took the 
seas more easily and the motion was 
comparatively so steady that Martin felt 
fairly secure and sat on the cabin top 
for a minute to rest before working his 
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way aft to the cockpit. He held on to 
the mast and drew a few breaths of real 
relief. Then he started aft. 

The seas were increasing in size and 
it was pretty wet forward. In the cock- 
pit it was not so bad. He took the tiller 
and eased the little ship into the seas. She 
was practically hove to and was point- 
ing about northwest, with the wind now 
in the north. He let go the tiller and the 
Bantam held herself under the short 
canvas, but his nerve was pretty well 
shot and he sat right there, afraid to 
leave the tiller. He carefully watched a 
couple of long broken seas go under him 
and saw that she would take care of 
herself for a short time at least. 

He hurried below. The dishes were 
scattered on the floor of the cabin, some 
of them broken. He got the brandy bot- 
tle, oilskin coat, and mackinaw coat and 
went above. The motion down below 
seemed worse than ever. Outside the 
wind had increased and the rain came 
at him horizontally. The seas were long- 
er and were breaking. A wave coming 
down on the Bantam seemed enough to 
bury her. But she took them nicely and 
the water was flying across at Martin in 
sheets. It was now blowing about full- 
gale strength. The little vessel quivered 
and shook with the blows of the big 
breaking seas but held on. 

Martin got into his mackinaw and oil- 
skin coat. The wind was very cold and 
the water, as it drove at him, felt warm 
in comparison. He took a pull at the bot- 
tle. It was a godsend. The sail shook and 
he was sorry he hadn’t brought a storm 
trysail, because it looked to him as if the 
sail would blow itself to pieces. 

He crouched low as possible and 
watched the big ones, easing the ship 
into them. Suddenly the wind increased 
in force, he didn’t think the Bantam 
could possibly live through it. He wish- 
ed he had the sea anchor ready for use. 
But he didn’t dare leave the tiller. He 





thought now was the time for praying 
and he tried it. He wasn’t a churchgoer 
and didn’t think the prayer would help 
much. 

Martin wished he had stayed at home 
and tended to business. If things were 
going bad, there was all the more reason 
for him to be on the job. He thought 
Katherine Lowie would have made a 
wonderful wife for him. It didn’t look 
as if he would ever see land again. 

Off to the southward, when he was 
on top of a big wave, he thought he saw 
a light. He waited until he had climbed 
the next one and he saw very distinctly a 
rocket shoot into the sky and flare. A 
cold shiver shot up his spine. He saw an- 
other rocket and then another. When 
the Bantam had climbed the next wave 
he strained his eyes, and in a flare of 
lightning saw plainly the black hull and 
white superstructure of a vessel to the 
southward and he knew it was one of 
the big railroad-car ferries. Another 
rocket went up. 

The Bantam slid down another long 
wave. The wind was howling and all 
the rigging straining. He raised himself, 
let go the tiller, and held on to the miz- 
zen-boom, and when the Bantam was 
on top of the sea he strained his eyes 
to the southward. The lightning was 
very bright and he heard an exception- 
ally loud crack of thunder, but he could 
not see the vessel and there were no 
more rockets. A terrible fear and de- 
pression came over him. The vessel 
must have gone down and he wonder- 
ed how it could have happened so quick- 
ly. She must have broken in two to sink 
so quickly. All hands would be lost. 
They couldn’t launch a boat in that sea. 
He wondered if there was any way he 
could get there and possibly pick up 
somebody. He didn’t dare try it; it was 
all his little ship could do to hold her 
own hove to. 

Martin was cold with fear and the cut- 
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ting wind and hung on to the mizzen- 
boom while his craft rode up on another 
huge sea. The top of the sea, breaking, 
threw the Bantam broadside to it and 
she was knocked down on her beam 
ends. Martin felt sure that it was all 
over. Now he was going to get his and 
he felt desperately calm about it and 
waited for the end. He held very tight 
to the mizzen-boom. 

The ballast and heavy lead shoe 
brought the Bantam up quickly and he 
was surprised to feel himself violently 
lifted as the craft righted herself. The 
mainsail had filled with water in the 
knockdown and split from leach to luff 
as the Bantam came up. Martin did not 
feel safe and was afraid the praying was 
no use. The split mainsail was flapping, 
cracking and tearing in the wind. 

He pulled himself together quickly 
and thought the ship must have taken in 
quite a lot of water. With the sail off of 
her she was rolling very badly. He work- 
ed himself to the cabin hatchway, slid 
back the hatch cover, turned on the 
lights. There was a mess down below. 

He braced himself in the hatchway 
and turned the centrifugal bilge pump. 
She had taken in quite a bit of water. 
He turned the pump handle, the Ban- 
tam rolled and the seas kept washing 
over her. More water was getting in the 
hatch than he was pumping. He closed 
the hatch tightly and pumped away. He 
was very frightened at being inside with 
the Bantam rolling and the hatch closed 
and was afraid any moment he would 
start for the bottom in his thirty-four- 
foot coffin. 

Martin heard and felt the main gaff 
strike against the shrouds with each roll 
to leeward. Then he had to work his 
way up forward and lower the gaff. He 
made it fast and then laboriously crawl- 
ed back to the pump again. 

While pumping, he said out loud: “If 
I ever set foot on land I'll never go on 


the water again as long as I live.” It re- 
lieved him a little, so said again: “I'll 
never go out on the water again if God 
lets me get ashore.” 

And he kept on pumping steadily. 
There was quite a lot of water in her. 
Pumping away he began to get accus- 
tomed to the rolling motion of the ship 
and minded it less. He finally made air 
on the pump. He was dead tired and 
afraid to go above and still in terror 
down there below decks. The bedding 
and mattresses were on the cabin floor 
soaking wet. 

He climbed over the stuff and won- 
dered how it had all found its way to 
the floor after he had stowed it so care- 
fully. He got himself another bottle of 
brandy from the chain locker, found a 
corkscrew, and feeling very dizzy from 
the motion, the strain and excitement, 
took a good long drink. He looked at 
himself in the mirror and saw how 
white and strained his face looked. He 
took another drink. He began to think 
there was a chance for him to save him- 
self. 

He wont forward and got the sea 
anchor. He had a hundred and fifty feet 
of one-inch rope which he made fast to 
the sea anchor. The ring was weighted 
and the cork float was rigged to it. He 
had to struggle to get the line and an- 
chor out on deck in the violent rolling. 

Once on deck he saw that it was 
lighter and he could see the white wa- 
ter on all sides of the Bantam. The roll 
and jerk and the water coming on board 
with each sea brought back his terror. 
He was afraid she might roll her masts 
out and he might not be able to get the 
sea anchor and gear forward. 

He closed up the hatch. Then he wait- 
ed for a sea to pass under the Bantam 
and hurried forward along the weather 
deck. He came up against the mainmast 
when the next sea hit the ship and got 
a good soaking. 
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He made the free end of the line fast 
to the mainmast, took a turn around the 
bitts and slipped it into the weather- 
bow chock. All this was done rapidly 
and in constant fear of being thrown 
overboard by the roll or washed over by 
a sea. He waited his chance and threw 
the sea anchor out to windward, payed 
out the line and felt it draw taut. He 
braced himself well and watched to see 
if she would head into it. For a couple 
of minutes it looked as if the sea anchor 
was just a joke and would not do a bit 
of good. But then the Bantam slowly 
started to point up into the gale. 

Martin went aft and crouched down 
in the cockpit. The Bantam lay three 
or four points off the wind and rode 
it better and with much less water com- 
ing aboard. She swung farther off again. 
If he had the mizzen on her she would 
hold up into it better but he was afraid 
he might lose that sail too. 

He repeated to himself that if he ever 
made shore it was his last time on the 
water. And he wished again he had ask- 
ed Katherine to marry him. It seemed 
simple out there in the storm. Even his 
business didn’t seem to be in the mess he 
had thought it was in. He felt sure every- 
thing would turn out all right if he 
could only get his feet on land. He was 
ready to sell the Bantam. 

It grew lighter and Martin knew the 
wind was abating. He felt freezing cold. 
He went below and changed his clothes 
but didn’t try to straighten up the mess 
in the cabin. He took another drink and 
a handful of pilot-bread and went out- 
side and crouched in the cockpit. The 
rain had let up. 

He figured he had drifted at least fif- 
teen miles south of his position when 
the storm began, possibly more. In the 
early dawn light the seas looked bigger 
and more vicious than before and they 


were long and black. The Bantam slid 
down them and then came up rapidly, 
cut the broken water on top and the sea 
fell off astern, white and cold. He ate 
his pilot-bread and took a few more 
swigs at the bottle. When it let up a lit- 
tle he was going to have another look at 
the engine. 

The wind abated more and more. 
Martin sat up on the seat and watched 
it. He finally decided he could safely 
sail her under jib and two-reefed miz- 
zen. He would head back to Pentwater, 
sell the Bantam, go back to his business 
and see what could be done about rais- 
ing some money. By five-thirty he was 
ready to take in the sea anchor. He saw 
he had forgotten to attach the trip line 
and he had to cut it loose. 

Martin hoisted the jib and mizzen 
and set his course northeast by east. He 
thought Pentwater lay in that direction. 
With the wind in the north, still blow- 
ing fresh and the seas running high but 
minus their dangerous tops, he started 
on a long reach for Pentwater. The Ban- 
tam performed splendidly and sailed 
herself. Martin went into the engine 
compartment and in a couple of min- 
utes located the trouble, a loose wire 
from the distributor. 

On deck once more, he started the 
motor. He shoved in the clutch with the 
engine running slowly and the Bantam 
took the extra speed with very little fuss. 
The wind died off steadily and Martin 
increased the engine speed. The seas be- 
gan to smooth themselves down. When 
the sun rose the wind backed into the 
northwest. He eased off the jib and 
mizzen sheets and opened the engine 
a little more. He left the two reefs in the 
mizzen. The sea was choppy from the 
shift in the wind but the Golden Ban- 
tam took it nicely and held her course 
toward Pentwater. 














As I Like It 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








wo words that are constantly be- 
ing associated, compared, and con- 
trasted, are Science and Religion. 
Among the large number of new books 
dealing with each and both, I particu- 
larly recommend “Science and Religion. 
A Symposium,” with a Foreword by 
Michael Pupin. This handy volume of 
175 pages contains twelve essays written 
by scientists and by clergymen; the dis- 
cussion is candid and sincere. It is a fair 
field, not a free fight. 

In fact, the courtesy shown by the 
leaders on both sides brings a note of 
admonition from Dean Inge, who, in the 
second paragraph of his contribution, 
says: 

The danger now is that both sides may be 
a little too polite. “There is no longer,” we are 
told, “any conflict between religion and sci- 
ence.” If by religion we mean theology, and if 
by science we mean naturalism, this is not true. 
Theology and naturalism are both theories 
about ultimate reality. They are both inveter- 
ate poachers; theology cannot be content with 
religion, nor naturalism with science; and 
when they meet on each other’s ground, or on 
no-man’s-land, they are likely to fight. 


These twelve essays are twelve radio 
talks given in Great Britain in the au- 
tumn of 1930. The object is “to deter- 
mine ... to what degree the conclu- 
sions of modern science affect religious 
dogma and the fundamental tenets of 
Christian belief.” 

To thoughtful men and women, this 
subject is more important than disarma- 
ment, reparations, or even prohibition. 
I do not see, considering the necessity of 
presenting clearly various points of view, 
and by men whose standing commands 
respect, how a better jury of twelve 
could have been empanelled. 


They speak in this order: 


Julian Huxley, professor of zoology. 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson, biologist. 

J. S. Haldane (not J. B. S.), mining 
engineer, physiologist, philosopher. 

Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, Church 
of England Modernist. 

B. Malinowski, professor of anthro- 
pology. 

Dean Sheppard of Canterbury, fairly 
orthodox Christian minister. 

Canon B. H. Streeter, Christian phi- 
losopher. 

Reverend C. W. O’Hara, Catholic: 
professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, professor of as- 
tronomy. 

S. Alexander, professor of philosophy. 

Dean Inge, dean of St. Paul’s. 

L. P. Jacks, editor of The Hibbert 


Journal. 


There is naturally less of what the 
Christian means by religion in the first 
paper, by Julian Huxley, than in any of 
the others. But from the scientific point 
of view, Doctor Huxley, though not reli- 
gious, is devout. His religion is the pur- 
suit of truth, that is, truth as demon- 
strable and verifiable. “If religion will 
but abandon its claims to fixity and certi- 
tude (as many liberal churchmen are al- 
ready doing), then it can see in the pur- 
suit of truth something essentially sa- 
cred, and science itself will come to have 
its religious aspect. If science will re- 
member that it, as science, can lay no 
claim to set up values, it will allow due 
weight to the religious spirit.” The first 
of these two sentences will of course 
never be accepted by Catholics. 
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Sir J. Arthur Thomson says: “At the 
present climax of Science there is Reason 
triumphant; what then in the begin- 
ning? Here our straining at the limit of 
our intellectual endeavour brings us 
back perhaps to the wisdom of the old 
words: 

In the beginning was Mind, 

and that Mind was with God, 

and the Mind was God. 

All things were made by it; 

and without it was not anything made that 
was made. 

In it was life 

and the life was the light of men.” 


Later, he asks: “May science be helped 
by religion? Most of my scientific col- 
leagues would answer with a thunder- 
ingly emphatic negative ... as spur 
and as reins, religion may help science 
toward the amelioration of life... . 
What we are surest about is that we 
need more science and more religion— 
ever so much more.” 

Professor Haldane addresses his re- 
marks to those religious people who 
have modified their faith in the light of 
science. He is emphatically against the 
materialistic or mechanical view of the 
universe. Here he is in opposition to 
Julian Huxley. He believes in God 
“within and around us as Personality of 
personalities.” This scientific man is al- 
most mystical ; but his point of view will 
never be taken by Christian believers; 
for he says, “freedom and immortality 
remain: it is only individual freedom 
and immortality that have disappeared.” 
This seems to me like assuring the un- 
employed that they should be com- 
forted, because, although they individu- 
ally have no money, there is plenty of 
money in the world. I dislike to restate 
so crudely a position that seems to Pro- 
fessor Haldane elevated and even inspir- 
ing; but I see no more in it. 

Those who have regarded the Bishop 
of Birmingham as Antichrist will mod- 
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ify their views on reading his contribu- 
tion. To be sure, he has no use for Fun- 
damentalists. But the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham is a Christian. “Now, I, per- 
sonally, believe that the Creator and 
Lord of the Universe is God, as Christ 
revealed Him. In Him are beauty and 
truth: He is the source of righteousness 
and peace. His kingdom is the realm 
where all these qualities exist in perfec- 
tion. Further, I hold that, as Christ 
taught, man was created that, by strug- 
gle and service to God, he might enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” It seems cer- 
tain that the Master would have gladly 
accepted this man among His followers; 
it ought not to be more difficult to enter 
the Christian Church to-day than it was 
to enter the original company of dis- 
ciples. The Bishop’s creed is “I have 
found God, and I will try to follow 
Christ.” It is an error to regard such a 
man as an enemy of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

Professor Malinowski is interesting 
and enlightening in what he says of 
primitive religions. Furthermore, al- 
though I admire the spirit in which all 
these essays are written and the men 
who wrote them, I find in this particular 
one an ideal honesty and candor. Pro- 
fessor Malinowski knows exactly what 
religion is, and he wishes with all his 
heart he had it. He cannot be satisfied 
with vague phrases. He knows that God 
and immortality are essential to reli- 
gious faith. No statement could be clear- 
er than his: 


The two main sources of religious inspira- 
tion are the desire for immortality and a crav- 
ing for the communion with God. In affirm- 
ing this I find myself in opposition to most 
current theories. Professor Huxley, who gave 
such a masterly summary of current views, 
specifically told us that God and immortality 
play no part in primitive religion. But I find 
that these are the twin needs which we all feel, 
which man has felt from the beginning, when- 
ever he has been unable to face his destiny. In 
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all this, religious belief is not a mere emo- 
tional effervescence, still less an intellectual in- 
terpretation. Religion promises immortality 
for man, and it reveals to him his God or his 
gods. It is this active or creative side of reli- 
gion which seems to me to be the most im- 
portant, and on which I have placed the 
greatest emphasis. . . . Religion makes man 
do the biggest things he is capable of, and it 
does for man what nothing else can do; it 
gives him peace and happiness, harmony and 
a sense of purpose; and it gives all this in an 
absolute form. 


You will never find a more honest or 
a more devout agnostic, or one who 
realizes more fully what he has lost. He 
says: 


Personally, I am an agnostic. I am not able, 
that is, to deny the existence of God: nor 
would I be inclined to do so, still less to main- 
tain that such a belief is not necessary. I also 
fervently hope that there is a survival after 
death, and I deeply desire to obtain some cer- 
tainty on this matter. But with all that I am 
unable to accept any positive religion—Chris- 
tian or otherwise. I cannot positively believe in 
Providence in any sense of the word, and I 
have no conviction of personal immortality. 
. - - The proud answer of a confident atheist 
. . - does not ring true to the humble agnos- 
tic. . . . I should say that God isa reality and 
not a hypothesis, and a reality of which I am 
in the greatest need, though this need I cannot 
satisfy or fulfil. . . . Is science responsible for 
my agnosticism and for that of others who 
think like me? I believe it is, and therefore I 
do not love science, though I have to remain 
its loyal servant. . . . Because, through it all 
and above all, though I am unable to worship 
any Divinity, I have almost come to worship, 
certainly to revere religion. 


This man is not far from the Kingdom 
of God. 

Next comes the Dean of Canterbury, 
one of the most beloved men in Eng- 
land; his opening sentences are disarm- 


ing. 


I represent nothing higher than the untu- 
tored intelligence of the average man... . 
Science is not the primary interest of my life. 
My main interest is the Christian religion; by 
which I mean, Jesus Christ, His views about 
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God, and His Sermon on the Mount. . 

But not all the blame for the conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science rests upon those 
who profess and call themselves Christians 
. . . for some years now, it has seemed that 
the leading minds in the religious world have 
appreciated the scientist’s point of view a good 
deal better than the scientists have appreciated 
theirs. . . 

My first business, it seems to me, as a 
learner, a student and a teacher of the Chris- 
tian religion, is to continue seeking more and 
more earnestly to know, and to interpret to 
others, the mind of Christ... . 

Surely we need not less religion or less sci- 
ence, but more religion and more science— 
and, above all, better religion and better sci- 
ence. . . . If, for instance, the leaders of sci- 
ence and religion came together before the 
nations of the world to proclaim that to use 
scientific discoveries for the purposes of the 
destruction of human life is at once a denial 
of true religions and the prostitution of 
science, would it not give an enormous new 
impetus to the cause of international peace? 


Canon Streeter draws an interesting 
comparison between quantity and qual- 
ity: 

Religion, like science, is vitally concerned 
with truth, it endeavours to express an aspect of 
Ultimate Reality; but the truth about Reality, 
with which it is concerned, is a truth of quality 
rather than of quantity. . . . If, and in so far 
as, Christ is the ideal man, . . . His person- 
ality is a mirror in which can be reflected the 
quality of Reality—that is, the heart of the 
Infinite being . . . and if His character is at 
all an index of the character of God, then St. 
John was right when he wrote down, “God is 
Love.” 


Now when we come to the next pa- 
per, that written by the Reverend Pro- 
fessor C. W. O’Hara, a mathematician 
and a Catholic, I am reminded of what 
members of the Philosophical Society 
in Victorian England used to say. This 
company included scientists like T. H. 
Huxley, poets like Tennyson, priests 
like W. C. Ward. Other members, when 
these meetings began, observed that the 
faces of the majority seemed doubtful, 
anxious, uncertain; but that the faces of 
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the Catholic priests showed the calm 
that comes from inner certitude. Thus 
Father O’Hara’s essay differs from the 
others in its tone. 


Christianity appeals to the historical records 
contained in the New Testament, and asserts 
that these records are trustworthy, that the 
events there narrated did happen, even when 
judged by the severest scientific criticism. . . . 
Religion, then, is concerned with a set of facts 
regarding God, what God is in Himself and 
His relation to man; and concerning man, his 
origin, his main work in this world, and his 
future destiny. It therefore teaches with cer- 
tainty the vital truths concerning man’s de- 
velopment in this world in order that he may 
reach a final state of perfection. It cannot ad- 
mit any alternative primary scheme, but it can 
and does admit subsidiary schemes that pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind on earth. For 
example, it can tolerate kingdoms or republics. 
It can tolerate and encourage schemes for the 
improvement of the human race, but not those 
which, while caring for the body, do so at the 
expense of the immortal soul. 


Sir Arthur Eddington is no less cer- 
tain on the question of free will. 


I think there is no longer any need to doubt 
our intuition of free will. Our minds are not 
merely registering a predetermined sequence 
of thoughts and decisions. Our purposes, our 
volitions are genuine; and ours is the respon- 
sibility for what ensues from them. . . . 

We have within us some power of self- 
criticism to test the validity of our own con- 
victions. The power is not infallible, that is to 
say it is not infallible when associated with 
human frailty; but neither is reasoning infalli- 
ble when practised by our blundering intelli- 
gence. I think that this power can be’ nothing 
less than a ray proceeding from the light of 
absolute Truth, a thought proceeding from 
the absolute Mind. With this guidance we 
may embark on the adventure of spiritual life 
uncharted though it be. It is sufficient that we 
carry a compass. 


Professor Alexander is opposed to 
theological dogma, and to creeds and to 
what he calls mythology. We need 
“some simplification of our religious no- 
tions”; he suggests that perhaps we 
might confine ourselves to the actual 
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words of “the last of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, Jesus, ... before Paul reduced 
Christianity to a system of religious 
thought.” But he believes in God. 


God is not a symbol of the goodness in the 
world, but does presuppose goodness. Deity is 
a quality distinct from and superior to good- 
ness or beauty or truth. I can be enthusiastic 
for beauty or truth, but I have no worship for 
them. . . . The mystics are-right; we worship 
or love in God, not his goodness, but his god- 
ship or deity. 


As Dean Inge steps to the radio, the 
atmosphere clears; his powerful person- 
ality clears it. It is absurd to call him the 
Gloomy Dean; he is one of the happiest 
men in the world. He should be called 
the Downright Dean. His words are as 
unmistakable as blows. His proof of re- 
ligion is experimental. We find God by 
trying to live like Christ. 


There are three stages in the spiritual life— 
faith, knowledge, and love. Faith is a venture, 
a resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hy- 
pothesis, a decision because right is right to 
follow right in the scorn of consequence. But 
what begins as an experiment ends as an ex- 
perience. Our venture is found to work; more 
and more we learn to know Him on whom we 
have believed. And so the best men and wo- 
men—not all of us, by any means—reach the 
third stage, described by Clement of Alexan- 
dria. The first change is from unbelief to faith; 
the second from faith to knowledge; and 
knowledge, as it passes into love, unites the 
knower with the known. He who has reached 
this stage is equal to the angels! 


Dean Inge has written many fine sen- 
tences, but nothing better than W hat be- 
gins as an experiment ends as an experi- 
ence. 

Doctor Jacks sums up, reviewing 
the various speakers; “The speaker 
who stands out most conspicuously 
against unconditional surrender is Fa- 
ther O’Hara. He respects science; he de- 
sires to live on good terms with her; but 
he is not going to be dictated to.” 


At that point I range myself, in principle, 
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with Father O’Hara. I think there is a majes- 
ty in religion which forbids her to surrender 
unconditionally to science. She also has great 
victories to her credit, victories over suffering 
and death. . . . Between beautiful enemies 
there should be no surrender on either side. 


After one has read and reread these 
twelve speeches, one should then reread 
the prefatory remarks by Professor Pu- 
pin; they are, as one would expect from 
such a man, words of wisdom, sincerity, 
beauty, and aspiration. 

This is so important a book that I 
make no apology for using so much 
space. I hope my citations will cause 
many readers to buy it, for it should be 
read and kept and read again. 

I have not seen elsewhere a discussion 
of religion by men of various points of 
view conducted with such a combina- 
tion of earnestness and good temper. It 
is often said that men cannot argue 
about religion without becoming angry. 
Yet in this little book, although the men 
are playing for the highest stakes in the 
universe, they have both candor and 
calm. Perhaps a discussion on this sub- 
ject and in this manner could take place 
only in England. No one tries to over- 
state his case; no one tries to be funny; 
no one tries to score off an opponent or 
to make a point for the sake of making 
it; the men are intellectual aristocrats, 
and reveal the best qualities of the culti- 
vated Englishman—unaffected simplic- 
ity and complete self-control. 


Willa Cather, in her new novel, 
“Shadows on the Rock,” repeats the suc- 
cess she attained with “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop.” in fact, I think she has 
surpassed her previous work. The two 
books have a certain resemblance in that 
they deal with Catholic communities, 
one in the hot country of the Southwest, 
the other in the snows of Quebec. But 
they have an even stronger resemblance 
in their method. Miss Cather is writing 
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deliberately outside of the typical Amer- 
ican manner. Instead of producing a 
narrative with plot and emphasis and 
climax, her two latest novels are alike 
in their quiet and evenly sustained style. 
They are pictures and interpretations of 
simple and devout people, where one 
page is on a level with the next. There 
are no exciting moments but the inter- 
est is steadily maintained. We get to 
know and to love these men and wo- 
men; we share their life. This is social 
history written with impeccable art. 
Those who are looking for a novel with 
a “kick” in it had better leave “Shadows 
on the Rock” alone. It is a book of heal- 
ing, of quiet and refreshing beauty. 
There is a sympathy, a tenderness in 
these annals that one would not have 
suspected in the author of “A Lost 
Lady”; it is as if Dorothy Parker should 
write like Coventry Patmore. 


I salute a new novelist—Elizabeth 
Hamilton Herbert—whose first book, 
“Happy Sinner,” is clever and diverting. 
The various members of an American 
family are clearly presented; the story 
itself has interest; the style sparkles. 


If one wishes to observe the difference 
between a French and a British point of 
view, one cannot do better than read in 
succession two books on the Brontés: 
“Three Virgins of Haworth,” by Emilie 
and Georges Romieu, and “A Short His- 
tory of the Brontés,” by K. A. R. Sug- 
den. The style of the former may be 
guessed by its title; the latter has a Fore- 
word, where we read “people are begin- 
ning to write fanciful tales about them, 
some almost under the guise of fiction, 
others obviously inventing’ things that 
have neither evidence nor probability. 
It seemed then that there was possibly 
room for a slim, handy, frigid work, in 
which the details and events of the ca- 
reer of the Bronté family should be set 
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out in order, without much embroidery 
or many theories, but containing most 
of the information now available, given 
in due proportion.” 

The translator of the French book is 
Roberts Tapley, and I am surprised to 
see constantly the vulgarism “Reverend 
Bronté.” One might as well speak of Ex- 
cellency Hoover, Honorable Borah, 
Honor Walker, Majesty George. 

Among the living and the dead, there 
are men and women whose intimate 
friendship would be a high compli- 
ment; but can you imagine a greater 
sign of respect or a nobler tribute than 
to have enjoyed the affection of Emily 
Bronté? Surely there never was a wo- 
man of higher intellectual integrity; her 
proud and sensitive soul showered its 
unreserved affection only on a dog. And 
the dog Keeper, like his mistress, was an 
uncompromising patrician. 


An original novel of distinction is 
“The Flower of Life,” by Thomas 
Burke, where the sorrows of a humble 
scrub-woman are depicted with tran- 
scendent beauty. I have not read a book 
that resembles this. It might so easily 
have been a naturalistic, meaningless 
record of degradation. But although the 
facts are given without flinching, there 
is the element of transfiguration. It is the 
dignity of defeat. 


Lewis Einstein, American diplomat, 
has written an admirable book on a 
familiar theme—‘“Roosevelt, His Mind 
in Action.” Mr. Einstein is an accom- 
plished scholar in history and in litera- 
ture. He is an ardent admirer of the fa- 
mous President; but his admiration 
helps rather than hinders his powers of 
psychological analysis. This is an able 
and illuminating study of Roosevelt's 
mind and temperament;.and there are 
many shrewd observations on American 
politics. 
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Among the new “omnibus” books, I 
am giad to see an illustrated “Omnibus 
Jules Verne,” containing in English the 
following complete novels: “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
“The Blockade Runners,” “From the 
Earth to the Moon and a Trip Around 
It,” all making one well-printed volume 
of 822 pages, and not too heavy for com- 
fort. 

Another excellent reprint is one of the 
masterpieces of Francis Parkman, “The 
Oregon Trail,” copiously illustrated by 
James Daugherty, and with an Intro- 
duction by Mark Van Doren. A tall, 
handsome book. 

To all who love rivers and steamers, 
to all who love to read of the old days on 
both, let me particularly recommend 
“Steamboat Days,” written by Fred Erv- 
ing Dayton and illustrated happily by 
the late John Wolcott Adams. Steam- 
boats, “America’s grand passion,” played 
a prominent part in the development of 
our country. Fifty years ago I used to 
travel from Hartford to New York by 
boat. In June 1881 I saw my first boat- 
race at New London, travelling thither 
from Hartford on the Steamer “Sun- 
shine.” I wonder how many Connecti- 
cut people know that in this year of 
grace 1931 a steamer leaves Hartford for 
New York every weekday, and that the 
Connecticut river scenery is enchant- 
ing? 

I am still hoping to travel by boat 
from St. Paul to New Orleans. Rivers 
are more romantic than mountains. 


Professor Joseph J. Reilly, whose Life 
of Cardinal Newman is excellent, has 
performed a fine service to Newman 
and to lovers of literature in making a 
handy volume of Selections, called “The 
Fine Gold of Newman.” This was em- 
phatically worth doing, and Doctor 
Reilly has done it well. 
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A tiny booklet of great significance is 
“Luke,” by John A. Scott, professor of 
Greek in Northwestern University. The 
only two books in the New Testament 
not written by Jews are the Gospel of 
Luke and the Acts; their author is here 
portrayed in a decidedly interesting 
way. His personality and his peculiar 
characteristics, his special contributions 
to the most important period in human 
history are described. The average read- 
er of this little treatise will learn many 
facts he ought to know. 

An edition, limited to one thousand 
copies, of a Bibliography of Sir James M. 
Barrie, prepared by B. D. Cutler, should 
be quickly sold out. It includes all the 
American unauthorized editions, and 
the illustrations are as exciting as a 
collection of rare stamps. An inter- 
esting chapter is appended on “Prices 
and Price Trends” and there is an In- 
dex. 

A superb limited edition of the Poems 
of Kipling, in three large volumes, has 
just appeared. The edition is limited to 
525 sets for sale and twelve sets for pub- 
lication. It was printed from type and 
the type has been distributed, so that no 
more copies can appear. The first vol- 
ume contains Kipling’s autograph. More 
than one-half of the edition has already 
been subscribed. 


Murder stories that I will guarantee as 
genuine thrillers are “The Mystery of a 
Butcher’s Shop,” by Agnes Mitchell; 
“Black Buck,” by L. C. Hopkins; “The 
Fourth Plague,” by Edgar Wallace; 
“The Murder on the Bus,” by C. F. 
Gregg; “Three Fishers,” by F. Beeding; 
“Murder in the Air,” by D. L. Teilhet; 
and “The Murder at Avalon Arms,” by 
Owen F. Jerome; while the ingenious 
Mr. Oppenheim has written a novel to 
please himself. It is not a mystery story, 
but is fully as entertaining, and is called 
“Simple Peter Cradd.” I hope it will not 
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fill middle-aged husbands with unpleas- 
ant ideas and vain desires. 


Burns Mantle, the drama critic, whose 
volume, “The Best Plays of 1930-31,” is 
so essential as a record of the theatre that 
it should be bought and not borrowed, 


gives as his choice of the ten best plays | 


seen in New York last season: 
1. “Elizabeth the Queen,” by Maxwell An- 


derson. 
2. “Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” by Philip 
Barry. 
3- “Once in a Lifetime,” by Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufman. 
. “Green Grow the Lilacs,” by Lynn Riggs. 
. “Alison’s House,” by Susan Glaspell. 
“As Husbands Go,” by Rachel Crothers. 


. “Overture,” by William Bolitho. 

“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” by 
Rudolph Besier. 

10. “Grand Hotel,” by Vicki Baum. 


© ON AUS 


This is as near to an official list as we | 
shall get. Mr. Mantle’s own standing as | 


a critic and his fairness in selecting from 
the choices made by others make his 
choice worthy of respect. 

To me the best play of the season— 
quite superior to all the others—is 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” And 
I should submit for serious consideration 
among the first ten, “Mrs. Moonlight,” 
“Philip Goes Forth,” “The House Beau- 
tiful,” and “That’s Gratitude,” though I 
should certainly include from Mr. Man- 
tle’s list his Numbers 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
From September to July, I attended 
fifty-five dramatic and operatic perform- 
ances, including two “Barretts.” 


The following members of a famous 
family joined the Fano Club on May 22: 
Doctor James (“Bill”) Judd, Louise, 
Robert, Alice Judd, and Louisa Palmer, 
all of Honolulu. The picture is now in 
the Museum. The Church of San Agos- 
tino was damaged by an earthquake, 
and the picture was removed for greater 





. “Five-Star Final,” by Louis Weitzenkorn. | 
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safety. There are so many members of 
the Judd family in Hawaii that I have 
been informed that in those islands the 
rain falls on the Judds and on the Un- 
Judds. 


Isaac Don Levine, the accomplished 
author of “Stalin,” a book which helps 
us to understand present conditions in 
Russia by giving a clear outline of the 
rise of the dictatorship, “this cornerstone 
of Sovietism,” has received the follow- 
ing autograph note from H. G. Wells. 


I’ve been wanting to form some picture in 
my mind of Stalin & your vivid book comes 
as a Godsend. Thank you. 


From Joseph R. Dunlap, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., who writes: 


One morning a tramping of heavy feet out- 
side the window awakened me and in the mo- 
ment between sleeping and waking, I seemed 
to see a young man viewing an old man who 
was striding by, and I “felt” the lines 


“The veins on his forehead were big and blue, 
And he recognized the Wandering Jew.” 


Here is a cat story from Calipatria, 
Calif.: 


Gus Laderer, a prospector, found “Smutt,” 
then a tawny half grown kitten, killing rattle- 
snake No. 1 several years ago. Rattlesnake No. 
1 was a small sidewinder, and he struck again 
and again at the agile “Smutt” until he grew 
tired. The cat then pounced on him and shook 
him to death. 

Laderer said as years went on “Smutt” went 
into rattlesnake extermination as a life work, 
and grew so proficient at teasing the deadly 
reptiles that he worked with graceful abandon. 
Then he met No. 36, a doughty veteran with 
a dozen buttons. 

“Over confident,” Laderer said, “Smutt 
would jump back only a few inches out of the 
big fellow’s reach as he struck. Once he didn’t 
jump quite far enough—a glancing blow, 
which made Smutt pretty sick, but which I 
was able to treat.” 

Laderer avenged Smutt by killing No. 36, 
but he didn’t save the rattlers for the cat’s col- 
lection. “That wouldn’t be quite fair,” he said. 
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Miss Martha Roberta Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia, a 14-year-old pupil in the Olney 
High School, sends me a cat story. 


About ten years ago my parents owned a 
black cat, which my father trained to box. 
When it would be about time for my father to 
come home, the cat would sit by the door and 
as soon as he would hear the key in the door, 
he would stand on his hind feet ready to box. 
My father would get the gloves as soon as he 
had removed his hat and coat, and proceed 
with the boxing. 

Daddy had taught him to use the upper cut, 
cross counter, and straight lead. The cat be- 
came so proficient at boxing, that my father 
exhibited him to the people of the neighbor- 
hood and to his close friends. The cat could 
do many other stunts, such as to climb a rope 
ladder, turn somersaults, and obey at beck and 
call. 


It is possible that cats are natural box- 
ers, for the same post that brought me 
the above letter brought also from Alex. 
G. Hamilton, of Chatswood, Australia, 
this note about a black cat who came 
and stayed: 

He had a trick of sitting up on his hankers, 
as we say in the north of Ireland, and if a 
finger was poked at him, he boxed in approved 
pugilistic style, so we called him Jacky John- 
son, on account of his color and fighting abili- 
ties. There was a large turpentine tree in the 
garden (a relative of our Eucalyptus) and one 
evening Jacky climbed to the top. But for some 
reason he was afraid to come down, and kept 
on calling to me for help. So I had to get a 
ladder and release him. 


The only respect in which cats show 
any stupidity is their fear of coming 
down from a tree. They never run down 
head first like a squirrel, and they will 
not come down at all if at a great height. 
From a lower branch they will descend 
tail first; and it is the only case where 
they are awkward. You must never 
laugh at them when they do this; they 
know they are then ungraceful, and will 
not forgive ridicule. 


When last June I had the pleasure of 
presenting at the Yale Commencement 
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the famous engineer John R. Freeman 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science, I remarked among other speci- 
fications that he was so absorbed in his 
work that he had a poor memory for 
faces. A newspaper (outside of Con- 
necticut) by a typographical error of one 
letter, made me say that he had a poor 
memory for facts—a fine qualification 
for a man of science. 

Doctor Freeman informs me that 
years ago a stenographer sent out his 
recommendation of a local bank, so that 
he stated that their “strong-box was 
overflowing with guilt-edged securities.” 


From Mrs. Katherine Britton, of 
Hollywood, Calif.: 


When a resident of Eastern Pennsylvania, I 
heard a school-master, on adjusting a fire, say 
“Did you think I’d outen it?” Two women, 
neighbors, talking over a division fence were 
heard to say, evidently anent an attempted call, 
“Did you bell?” “Yes I belled,” “Well it didn’t 
make.” A notice on a private house door in 
the same town read: “Bell don’t make. Bump.” 
Speaking of these peculiarities to a friend one 
day, he said, “Would you know what a man 
meant if you heard him say “My off is all?” — 
His vacation was over! In the West one hears 
the expression “the dog wants out” or the 
“dog wants in” and it is so common that it is 
used by people from whom one would not ex- 
pect it. 


Years ago a young divinity student had 
charge for the summer of our local church. On 
driving up the road in his buggy he offered, 
as was the custom, a “lift” to a native woman. 
Presently she indicated that she wished to 
alight. As he helped her down she thanked 
him, to which he replied, “Don’t mention it.” 
Sidling up to him lowering her voice, she said 
“I won't if you don’t want me to”! 


One afternoon last Spring, just before 
the final curtain in “Lohengrin,” | 
heard a lady soliloquize—“*When a wo- 
man wants a husband, a brother is pretty 
cold comfort.” 


A man’s grandchildren are perfect il- 
lustrations of the “unearned increment.” 


A stenographer recently took dowr 
the expression “these our times” as 
“these sour times,” and the revising ora- 
tor decided to let it stand. 


This summer I joined the noble army 
of authors who wrote the Works of 
Shakespeare. John Curtis, of the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, writes that on the Col- 
lege Board Examinations, one of the 
candidates supplied the information that 
the play “As You Like It” was written 
by J. Lyon Phellups. 


Books mentioned in this article are named below, with their publishers. 


“Science and Religion,” a Symposium. Scribners. 
$1.75. 

“Shadows on the Rock,” by Willa Cather. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

“Happy Sinner,” by Elizabeth Herbert. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2. 

“Three Virgins of Haworth,” by E. and G. Romieu. 
Dutton. $3. 

“A Short History of the Brontés,” by K. A. R. Sugden. 
Oxford. $1.75. 

“The Flower of Life,” by Thomas Burke. Little, 
Brown. $2. 

“Roosevelt: His Mind in Action,” by Lewis Einstein. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

“The Omnibus Jules Verne.” Lippincott. $3. 

“The Oregon Trail,” by F. Parkman. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3. 

= Fine Gold of Newman,” ed. Reilly. Macmillan. 
2.50. 


“Steamboat Days,” by F. E. Dayton. Stokes. $6. 

“Luke,” by John A. Scott. Northwestern Univ. Li- 
brary. Fifty cents. 

“Barrie Bibliography,” by B. D. Cutler. Greenberg 
$7.50. 

“Autographed Poems of Kipling.” 
Doran. $100. 

“The Mystery of a Butcher’s Shop,” by A. Mitchell 
Dial. $2. 

“Black Buck,” by L. C. Hopkins. Little, Brown. $2 

“The Fourth Plague,” by Edgar Wallace. Double- 
day, Doran. $1. 

“The Murder on the Bus,” by C. F. Gregg. Dial. $2 

“Three Fishers,” by F. Beeding. Little, Brown. $ 

“Murder in the Air,” by D. L. Teilhet. Morrow. $2. 

“The Murder at Avalon Arms,” by Owen F. Jerome 
Clode. $2. 

“Simple Peter Cradd,” by Phillips Oppenheim. Little. 
Brown. $2. 
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An Affair of the Senses 


(Continued from page 430) 


quite believe her. André, when once he got an 
idea, was not easily dissuaded. 

As the boat had arrived early it would be 
possible to reach Babwe that night. André 
bustled about among the porters seeing they 
lost no time shouldering their loads, occasion- 
ally slapping a face or striking a bare shoulder 
with his little stick. Tipoyes had been brought 
for himself and Céleste. When he helped her 
into hers he blushed a little and she too felt 
a certain excitement at his touch. 

The chair was deep-seated and made com- 
fortable with pillows. The bearers sang as they 
marched, their bare heels thudding on the 
clay of the path moulded as earth is only 
moulded by the tread of bare feet. The tall 
dim alleyways of the forest, hazy above with 
filtered sunlight, the play of light and shadow 
on the many-shaped leaves gave a pleasure she 
had never before felt. Although she would not 
let thoughts of Vermeersch come into her 
mind, a consciousness of him filled her lumi- 
nously, as lamplight fills a room. 

When they stopped by the side of the trail 
for lunch, André again began to talk about 
Van Praet: “You know this is going to mean 
something chic for us. The Babwe district is 
not enormous but to pass so soon from admin- 
istrator to commissioner is excellent. It’s a real 
piece of luck. I’m not of an age or length of 
service to expect the job of commissioner. This 
will advance us several years.” 

“What happened to Van Praet?” 

“He is dying.” 

The boy who was waiting on them took 
away the plates and brought two large enamel 
cups of hot coffee. André was overflowing 
with good humor and contentment: “Oh, my 
angel, I am so happy to have you again! You 
don’t know—you can’t imagine—” The ser- 
vant disappeared around the bend of the trail 
beyond which the porters rested beside their 
loads. André turned her face to his: “Céleste, 
you don’t know how beautiful you are. So 
beautiful, so sweet.” His face became grave. 
The expression reminded her of something 
but she couldn’t think just what. He began 
to kiss her with a passion which, after a mo- 
ment, she returned. 


The wide veranda overlooking the river 
was a pleasant place to sit. It was a kind of 


outdoor room running through the house, and 
under the high, thatched roof it was always 
cool. Skins were strewn on the stone floor and 
the heads and horns of buffalo and antelope 
hung on the walls. In front flowed the Babwe 
River, although it did not seem to flow but to 
stand still, a sheet of green-brown water where 
the forest hung upside down. 

Céleste sat with some work in her lap but 
she was not sewing. Absently she watched a 
native canoe glide by, paddles dipping softly, 
swiftly. A naked old woman sat in the prow, a 
boy in the stern, and between them bright 
green sugar-cane was heaped. The canoe was 
as dark as their bodies. 

She did not allow herself actually to think 
of Vermeersch. When she remembered all that, 
she was ashamed. How could such a thing 
have happened to her? And with a man like 
that. When she thought of herself in Brussels, 
of her father’s house and her life there, it be- 
came simply incredible. It had not happened. 
No, she would not permit herself to think that 
it had or of him. And yet he was never absent 
from her. Often she wakened at night or in 
the early morning with a sense of him so real 
and living that she was filled again with the 
exact emotion she had felt on the boat. Again 
something large, releasing, vital enfolded her. 
Everything in the world was right. If it hap- 
pened in the morning, she lay with closed eyes, 
shutting herself in with this awareness, which 
would disappear as soon as she was wide 
awake. 

Except for these moments life plodded a flat 
and obvious route, never rising above every- 
day happenings, stupidities of the servants, 
bad food, André’s calculations about the re- 
distribution of posts, the occasional runner 
from Kundulu bringing papers or letters from 
home. 

André did not like her periods of revery. 
He was jealous of them. If she lay dreamily 
after he got up he would say: “Well, well, 
are you going to stay in bed all day? Out here, 
you know, we work.” 

He dressed very precisely, stepping brisk- 
ly about in his slippered feet and looking at 
himself in the glass. He desired her to break- 
fast with him and always talked about his 
work, in which he took a self-important inter- 
est: 
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“Therefore I said to the chief, ‘you will 
bring only one wife and no musicians, and 
you will stand beside the compound gate all 
day, every day for six weeks.’” André rubbed 
his hands and chuckled: “And don’t they hate 
to appear without their impombu! It kills 
them to leave their villages with only one wife 
and no music, just like any slave—instead of 
a chief. And standing in one spot all day in 
the sun, every day for six weeks, is no joke. 
No, no, they may not let us beat the big chiefs 
but we find ways to handle ’em.” 

“What had this chief done?” 

“He was impertinent to me.” 

At other times André did not speak at all, 
but let it plainly be seen he was dealing in his 
mind with difficult and engrossing problems. 
His office was built off one end of the bunga- 
low, and immediately after breakfast he with- 
drew to it to transact the business of the day. 
Often she could hear him shouting angrily and 
slapping faces with the palm of his hand or 
see a boy come reeling out from a blow on the 
chin. These were apt to be days when he was 
especially disturbed at not yet hearing from 
headquarters about his promotion. 

Then one morning he had hardly gone to 
his office when he came hurrying back, rather 
pleasantly excited: “Look here, Céleste, here’s 
a letter from Morel. He wants me to go to 
Joinville to see Louvois about that Forminiére 
property.” 

Joinville—Louvois; these words roused such 
memories she could not trust herself to look 
at André. 

“We ought,” he added, “to start to-morrow 
morning at the latest.” 

“Wer” 

“Why, certainly, you’re going, aren’t you? 
You wouldn’t like to stay here alone, I sup- 

ose. 

“Why not?” 

He looked at her doubtfully. The idea of 
leaving her at Babwe without his protection 
was a novel one to him. Formerly she had 
gone with him whenever he made a journey. 
“Don’t you want to come?” 

“I’ve been travelling so much lately.” 

She did not wish to go to Vermeersch’s 
post. It had been, she now realized, a continu- 
ous and painful effort to keep him out of her 
mind, and that effort would only be made more 
difficult if she saw him again. Besides, what 
good would it do—if André were with her? 

“I suppose it’s safe enough here,” André was 
saying, “with the soldiers and the capita. That 
way I can go and come more quickly.” 

“Will you be long?” she asked absently. 
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“Not very; I have to see Vermeersch, too.” 

She did not speak. 

“He’s the administrator at Joinville. You 
don’t know him.” 

She hesitated. “Why, yes, I do know him,” 
she said at last. 

“But he was in the Uele during our first 
term.” 

“I know. He was on the boat, though.” 

“What boat? From Stanleyville?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you never spoke of him.” 

“What was there to say?” 

“Very little good, at any rate. Was he drunk 
all the time?” 

“T don’t think he was drunk.” 

“Maybe he’s had his come-uppances from 
somebody. Men like that have no place in the 
service nowadays. That kind of thing was all 
right in the frontier days, before we became a 
civilized colony, but it won’t do now.” 

“Frontier,” she murmured. 

“What did you say? You’re very queer this 
morning, Céleste. Do you feel all right?” He 
was suddenly anxious. 

She picked up her embroidery frame and be- 
gan to sew. She could feel his gaze upon her, 
and looking up caught his glance, now become 
admiring and affectionate. “Just the same | 
hate to leave you here,” he exclaimed, “espe- 
cially as you really don’t seem quite yourself.” 

She tried to shake off her preoccupation: 
“Perhaps I am tired of you. Maybe I just 
want to get rid of you for a while!” 

He laughed, pleased with the little joke. 
“Ha, ha, that’s it, is it? Kiss me, you darling.” 
And then, going back to the subject that inter- 
ested him, he began to talk about Vermeersch. 
“No wonder he doesn’t get his promotion, 
drinking like a fish—to say nothing of this 
business of black women. Though I must 
say he’s no worse than a lot of others in 
that respect. They’re all pretty bad.” André 
having come out to the Congo a married 
man had no patience with that phase of colo- 
nial life. 

She rose and walked to the veranda’s edge. 
Black women—just an affair of the senses. 
André asked her some question but she did 
not hear. “Well,” he exclaimed, a little piqued, 
“if you won’t listen to me, maybe it’s a good 
thing I am going to leave you alone.” 

Alone! If Ae were to come when she was 
alone! If she were to hear the song of the bear- 
ers and run out of the compound and see him 
striding along at the head of his safari, his 
long arms swinging—and André in Joinville! 
She smiled. 
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“You act as if you had some joke of your 
own,” her husband complained. 


“No,” she said. 


Six days passed and when at last she heard 
the marching song of the bearers she did not 
rush out to meet them. She knew it was André 
and she merely walked through to the opposite 
side of the veranda, where she could see them 
come up the path. André was in the lead, but 
when she called down to him he did not reply 
or, for the moment, look up. Then he raised 
his face and she was frightened. He was pale 
and his eyes looked as if he were coming 
down with fever. A porter ran past him with 
a load and André struck him ferociously with 
the rhino whip he liked to carry on safari. 
She heard the singing of the lash on bare flesh, 
saw the fellow stagger and fall back. But he 
was too well disciplined to cry out with the 
pain. 

“André, are you ill?” 

He only strode past her into the house, in- 
capable, it seemed, of speech. 

It is both sad and revolting to witness the 
entire revelation of another’s anger and sor- 
row. Gossip, of course, had done its worst, and 
little by little she learned what he had heard 
and believed. Moreover, her own peculiar be- 
havior, it seemed, the day when Vermeersch 
was mentioned, fitted in with the talk and 
made it less incredible to him than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Vermeersch, then, had been her lover. She 
had been seen in his arms on deck and he had 
visited her room at night. The whole colony 
knew it. Her name had become a scandal and 
they were laughing at André from Joinville 
to Matadi. His rage and humiliation brought 
on strangling sobs from which Céleste averted 
her eyes. It was clear too that the most in- 
comprehensible and shocking part of it all, the 
ultimate crucifixion to André, was that it 
should have been Vermeersch. That his wife 
could have disgraced herself and him with a 
man like that was above all else what he could 
not face. At times she thought he would strike 
her, at others almost feared he might kill her. 
And he ended by possessing.her in angry de- 
spair. 

That night long after he went to sleep she 
lay awake. When she had first heard what 
André told her she felt cut in two. Something 
began to hurt inside and she felt light-headed. 
It was like a blow in the stomach. At the 
same time it seemed to her it couldn’t be, that 
it was not possible a thing so humiliating, so 
ridiculous should have happened to her. She 
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knew only too well the ferocity and malice of 
colonial gossip. There was so little to talk 
about. And she knew too how the esteem in 
which she and André held themselves, their 
propriety, would add to the relish with which 
the scandal would be told. Now she must take 
her place before them humbled, a different 
person from what she wished, believed herself 
to be. Now she was just another Walewska or 
Madame Louvois. Worse, because they had 
never been accused of anything so definite. 

And yet—how unreal, how unjust. She took 
no credit to herself that he had failed to come 
into her room. That he had not done so was 
only an accident. The point was that what 
had happened to them was entirely different 
from what happened to other people. It was 
pure and beautiful, as removed as the stars 
from what it was represented to be when it 
was told with relishing guffaws around the 
Hindu’s bar in Joinville. Ah, how could an 
experience looked at from the outside appear 
so different from what it really was—from 
what one felt inside! 

The light in her room whitened. She could 
hear the crowing of roosters from the direction 
of the native village and the gentle morning 
music of the doves. Then a new idea came. 
What if this tale were told in Belgium? What 
if her parents with their limited and inflexible 
views were to hear it? And their friends? 

The thought lifted her out of bed. She walk- 
ed to the window. The river was smoking in 
the cold air of dawn, the sky above the forest 
clear as a pearl. For a moment the tension re- 
laxed. Her common sense told her that both 
she and André were exaggerating. All this was 
nothing but a tempest in a teapot. The miser- 
able scrap of gossip would not travel very far, 
nor be of interest very long. There was not 
enough in such a tale to keep it alive. If 
André could only realize that, too. She turned 
to look at him in bed. He was sleeping with 
a strained, frowning look on his face. He was 
not, she knew, the man to take a thing or 
leave it. He would not accept these accusations 
to the point of doing anything about them, nor 
would he agree to disbelieve and forget them. 
Her heart sank. 

She took a folded blanket from the foot of 
the bed and went into a storehouse at the other 
end of the veranda where there was a cot. 
She wrapped the blanket around her and lay 
down on the mattress. Now she heard voices 
from the servants’ quarters, smelled the morn- 
ing fires. Then into the room filled with dawn 
twilight plunged a shaft of ruddy gold. Jubi- 
lant cacklings came from the forest. The rat- 
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tan mat hanging before the door lifted and 
she felt a puff of cool breeze on her face. Grad- 
ually the ruby reflections paled into the prac- 
tical light of day and she went to sleep. 

To her relief she did not see André next 
morning. He had retired to his office when she 
got up and had his luncheon there. In the after- 
noon, to escape him, she took a long walk 
along the river road. When she got back she 
found him on the veranda. He was sunk in a 
deep chair, his face buried in his hands. 

She sat down without speaking. After a mo- 
ment he dropped his hands and leaned back 
wearily. It occurred to her these dramatic atti- 
tudes must make it all a little easier for him 
to bear. He saw himself a wronged and tragic 
figure and at least some of his attention would 
be occupied in sustaining this gloomy rdle. 

“Well,” he said finally, “so you’re back. I’m 
glad you feel there’s nothing more important 
to think about than long walks.” 

“What do you mean, André?” 

“What do I mean? Hasn’t it occurred to you 
now why nothing is done about my promo- 
tion?” 

She felt sick—so that was to come into it 
too! 

“They aren’t going to advance a man whose 
wife is mixed up in scandals. If I proposed to 
remain an administrator all my life, like some 
people, it wouldn’t matter. But I had other 
ideas and I supposed you had. Quick promo- 
tion out here was only the first step. But jobs 
in the ministry and diplomatic service go to 
couples whose home life is irreproachable.” 

“So that’s it, so that’s it!” She almost 
shrieked the words. It was a relief to her to 
feel so angry. “Well, I tell you there is no scan- 
dal. Nothing has happened. The person who 
was seen at my door never came in. The idea 
of a malicious little story like that affecting 
official business is ridiculous. You’re ridicu- 
lous.” 

The blood rushed into André’s face: “The 
person who was seen at your door! Why was he 
seen at your door? What was he doing there? 
Your infatuation for him was the talk of the 
boat—for that debauched scoundrel. Oh, my 
God! And what about people seeing him kiss- 
ing you on deck?” 

She began to cry. She rocked back and forth 
in a very ecstasy of weeping. 

“You tell me she lied,” he shouted, “you 
tell me that. Swear to me that and then explain 
why this fellow was at your door at two o'clock 
at night. God! the thing is beyond believing.” 
He walked back and forth talking, trembling 
with anger. 
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After this she began sleeping in the store- 
room. André did not like it but he could not 
ask her to return to him. Sometimes he came 
in and she wakened to find him standing be- 
side her bed with his lighted candle in his 
hand. He was usually in pajamas and dress- 
ing-gown, his short black hair standing 
straight up on his head. She let him talk 
without interruption and he finally went away 
unappeased, and disturbed by her silence. 

And now Céleste began to think incessantly 
about Vermeersch. It strengthened her to in- 
voke his personality. His independence and 
force brought similar qualities to her. He 
must of course have heard the gossip and be 
terribly distressed for her. She thought, I cou!d 
not have suffered more if he had been my 
lover, and from that she slipped into wonder- 
ing in what way things would have been dif- 
ferent if he had been. She thought there was 
something extraordinary in that sense of one- 
ness that had come to them so soon, a mysteri- 
ous bond. Breathlessly she allowed herself to 
remember their mutual passion and was con- 
soled by the thought that he must now yearn 
for her as she did for him. Sometimes she 
turned toward the southwest where Joinville 
was and concentrating all her force sent him a 
message across the forest: “You must know | 
am thinking of you,” she said, “answer me 
back.” And she waited, hoping to hear with 
an inner ear some echo from him. But, of 
course, none came. 


There had been a death in the village and 
she lay for a long time listening to the funeral 
din. It was not the organized chant and drum- 
ming of dance music but something wilder 
and more broken—furious cries, songs, a hec- 
tic drunken brawling with an undercurrent 
of some strange emotion she could not de- 
fine. Then she saw a light wavering down the 
veranda. It was André, and he began talking 
before he came in: 

“Look here, I don’t like your sleeping here, 
especially to-night. You better come back to 
your room. It may be safe enough but I don’t 
like it.” 

“T’m quite all right, I prefer it here.” 

He looked down at her and she could see he 
was not thinking of her lying there in her bed 
but of something else, something she sudden- 
ly felt, about which he hesitated to speak. 
Then he put his candle on a table and sat 
down on her bed. “You know, Céleste, I try 
not to be unjust. I know you feel badly about 
this, too. I would be different if I could, but 
you must admit it’s only natural—” He broke 
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off as if determined not to go into the cause of 
his discontent again. At least not now. Al- 
though she could no longer see his face very 
well, she was more than ever conscious of that 
double train of thought, for André, like most 
devious persons, was exceedingly transparent. 

Then he put his hand on hers. She thought 
there were tears in his eyes: “I am unhappy,” 
he said. 

She knew that in saying this he was sincere. 
Poor André! She was sorry for him and for 
herself, for everything that had so inexplicably 
happened. And yet nothing flowed from her 
heart to him. She saw his side but with no 
feeling for him. He took away his hand. 

“The point is” —he broke off—“I am willing 
to believe those women were lying. Indeed, 
it is easier to disbelieve such a story than 
to believe it. I don’t know that I ever actually 
believed it—” Again he paused. “But the point 
is we can’t have such talk going about. We 
can’t have it.” 

Yes, he had something in mind. More was 
coming but she could not imagine what it 
might be. 

“We've taken this thing as if we were no- 
bodies—and we’re not. The thing to do is to 
put these common people in their place.” 

A vague fear spread through her. The only 
course, she knew, was to let this small flare-up 
of malice die out of its own unimportance. 
But she realized that about everything touch- 
ing him, the figure he cut before the world, 
his ambitions, no argument was possible. He 
was talking without looking at her: 

“Now, the obvious thing is to write to your 
uncle, the Minister of Colonies. You can tell 
him you think he ought to know that one of 
his officials made you the object of unwelcome 
attentions on the boat and that in a moment of 
drunkenness this man attempted to force his 
way into your room. You can explain that 
your unwillingness to be friendly with the 
other women made enemies of them and they 
were only too glad to—misrepresent the inci- 
dent.” André was talking in his official man- 
ner, with flourishes, and he did not look at 
her. “You will add that you would feel bad- 
ly if this er—unfortunate gossip were to reach 
your family in Brussels, that you even feared 
it might be unfavorable to my career. And 
that you are writing him the truth so he will 
see the innocent do not suffer instead of the 
guilty.” 

So that was it. That was what he had de- 
vised. He knew perfectly well that if this had 
been the truth she would have told him in the 
beginning. It was a lie but it offered a way out 
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so advantageous that he had already begun, 
she saw, to believe it. On the basis of this story 
he no longer had cause for jealousy, their re- 
lations would be automatically restored, and at 
the same time he could ruin Vermeersch, 
whom illogically he would continue to hate as 
he had never hated any one or anything be- 
fore. 

“, . » That will teach these colonial ladies to 
watch their tongues. And it is not likely to do 
M. l’Administrateur de Joinville much good.” 
He smiled involuntarily, the sharp smile that 
rises from bitter satisfactions. He rose, pulling 
his robe about him. Evidently he was not go- 
ing to give her any time for argument. “In 
fact,” he added, taking his candle, “I have 
written the letter for you. All you need do is to 
copy it in your own writing. The runner will 
wait till afternoon to take it to Kundulu.” 
Bending over he looked into her face with a 
strange expression. Was it malice? —triumph? 
—uncertainty? For the first time she felt 
André harbored thoughts at which she could 
not guess. 

“Until to-morrow, ma chérie,” he called 
back, almost gayly, as he went out. 

They were facing each other at breakfast. 
The rains had begun and a solid sheet of wa- 
ter drove down slantwise, falling upon the 
ground with such force that it was flung back 
and a cloud of spray rose everywhere from the 
earth. The river hissed and boiled under the 
lashing and the forest rocked its treetops de- 
spairingly. Nothing as yet had been said about 
the letter she was expected to write. André had 
assumed his self-absorbed, important air and 
Céleste postponed speaking as long as she 
could. Then the half-naked figure of the 
courier from Kundulu was seen running down 
the alley of palms that led to the house. As he 
ran he crouched forward holding a woven mat 
over his head. The soldier escorted him onto 
the veranda and he stood respectfully in one 
corner, the water trickling down his bare chest 
and long brown legs. 

André opened the mail-sack. The rain 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun and the 
noise of falling water gave place to a fresh and 
sylvan silence. The sun looked out brightly 
and turned pools and great hanging drops to 
crystal. And one by one little birds began to 
chatter softly. Then she saw André fall upon 
a certain letter. He had not, however, read 
more than a few lines when he shouted some- 
thing in a voice so shrill and unlike his own 
that she looked at him in terror. He read on, 
his hand trembling, his lips uttering—“Yes, 
ah, that’s it”—ejaculations of which he seemed 
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unaware. Suddenly he jumped to his feet, up- 
setting his chair and stood glaring down at her. 
“There, there,” he gasped, as if it were all he 
could do to get the words out of his closed 
throat, “read that!” He flung the letter down 
before her. “You—I”— then he thrust his face 
close to hers—“I'd like to kill you.” And, as if 
he could only escape the temptation by fleeing 
from her, he rushed from the veranda. 

Céleste, unnerved by the strain of the past 
wecks, began too to tremble and the words be- 
fore her danced so that it was some moments 
before she could read what was written. One 
sentence in particular, in which she saw the 
name of Vermeersch, she felt she would never 
be able to decipher. Then, confusedly, she be- 
gan to gather the meaning. The promotions 
had come and André had been entirely passed 
over. Morel was made commissioner of the 
large district of Joinville, and Vermeersch had 
been given the job André had expected. He 
had been made commissioner of the Babwe 
district, with headquarters at Kundulu, and 
was, of course, André’s chief. 

Terrible, of course, this was for André. But 
it was so much less frightening than the vague 
fear she had felt when she saw Vermeersch’s 
name that she felt only relief. Moreover, any- 
body but an insane person could see these pro- 
motions were the natural ones. But on this sub- 
ject André was not sane. What the outcome 
would be she could not imagine. Just now, she 
couldn’t keep her mind on André. She could 
think of nothing but the fact that Vermeersch 
was coming to their district. And the certainty 
filled her that he had brought about this trans- 
fer himself. He had come here to be near her. 

She swept from the veranda onto the ter- 
race. The sun was blazing and she felt its 
familiar heat on her flesh like the hot breath of 
something alive. The river glittered like gold. 
The rich foliage draping the compound flaunt- 
ed a violence of green all washed and spangled 
and reflecting the blue of the sky. In such a 
world what was there to think of but joy 
and love? 

Then she heard André’s voice. He was 
standing on the porch shouting to her and 
holding something in his hand. He would 
not come out because he had not got on his 
helmet and was afraid of the sun. She turned 
and walked away from him down to the river. 

But André found his hat and followed her. 
He held in his hand the letter he had written 
to the Minister of Colonies. He began to talk 
excitedly about intrigues and plots hatching 
against him—careful to blame her for nothing. 
She understood why. What he had written to 
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her uncle he must seem to believe. It was evi- 
dent, he declared, that some deep design was 
afoot to make him ridiculous and ruin him. 
But he would stop all that and he reminded 
her that the runner was waiting to take her 
copy of his letter to Kundulu. 

“Come,” he urged. He put his hand on her 
arm. 

She shook him off, feeling suddenly out- 
raged at his touch. “Well, that letter,” she 
cried out, “that letter—I’m not going to write 
it, I tell you. I’m not going to write it.” 

Their eyes met and they looked at each 
other like enemies, secret, bitter enemies who 
have come face to face for the first time. Cold 
ness, hate—what were these forbidding aspects 
of their souls, not known before? The eyes she 
looked at she felt she had never seen. Nor did 
her own eyes belong to her but to some un- 
known woman. Coldly they stared at an 
André who had become merely an ugly, ridicu- 
lous, and tiresome little stranger. 

Was there something in the violence of that 
moment which enabled him to read her 
thought? At any rate he suddenly gave up. He 
turned and walked quickly to the house. She 
watched him go. His white drill suit hung 
loose, his shoulders sagged, the cords on his 
thin neck stood out under the weight of his 
head held high. Unexpectedly pity for him 
overtook her. She felt sad enough to die. Poor 
André, poor fellow! She wanted to call out, to 
be tender, to console him. But she could not 
quite do that either. She hated André—and 
she cared for him too. She was no longer his, 
but she was not free from him. He was her 
husband, the person who in all the world, un- 
til recently, had been closest to her. Marriage. 
At that moment life seemed complicated to 
her beyond anything she had ever dreamed. 


She heard nothing now about official mat- 
ters. She did not know what changes had yet 
been made or anything at all about Ver- 
meersch. The rains evidently had started too 
soon because, after a few abandoned down- 
pours, the sun shone continuously. When she 
went out in it in her helmet and carrying her 
green-lined umbrella, the sun seemed to 
crush her to earth. Her only solace lay in 
thinking about Vermeersch. Everything in the 
world was different because he had made the 
definite move toward her of getting himself 
appointed to their district. It was all he could 
do and she looked upon it as a priceless 
avowal. 

One morning André’s boy brought his tin 
travelling boxes from the storeroom and the 
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signal drum began sending out a call for 
porters. She asked him nothing and he made 
no comment until next day when he was about 
to set out: “I am making a tour of inspection.” 

“When will you be home?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Was he going to Kundulu? Had Ver- 
meersch come there yet? Was Vermeersch go- 
ing to make his survey with him? André, 
probably guessing how anxious she was to 
know these things, told her nothing. Dis- 
creetly, after he left, she questioned the courier 
who had come that day. From him she learn- 
ed that Vermeersch was in Kundulu and that 
André’s tour was taking him in the opposite 
direction. 

Looking at the runner she thought: He 
comes and goes so easily. It is not far to Kun- 
dulu. And yet I am a prisoner. I never go 
away from Babwe. Day after day, month after 
month I am here. I have nothing to do, noth- 
ing to think about. I have no one to speak to, 
not even André. I think, think, think, always 
the same thoughts. I am always lonely, tor- 
mented by André’s bad humor. Suddenly her 
life seemed insupportable. It seemed she could 
stand it no longer. A feeling of panic, long 
suppressed, rose in her: I shall go mad, I'll die, 
I can’t stand it. And Kundulu so near! 

The thought of Kundulu rooted itself in her 
mind. Anything, anything for a change. Just 
to see faces, trees, houses she did not see every 
day. But of course it wasn’t that. It was Ver- 
meersch. It seemed to her if she could see and 
talk to him, if it were only once, only for a 
few moments, it would give her such happi- 
ness she could have courage to go on. If she 
could tell him how unhappy she was, how 
much she cared for him, hear from him how 
much he cared for her, everything would be 
all right. She could never see Vermeersch alone 
if she went to Kundulu with André. Thus it 
became quite plain that she must take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and go now, re- 
gardless of consequences. She would leave the 
next morning and return the following day. 
No baggage, only a tipoye and bearers. For 
some reason she felt convinced André would 
not return before the end of the week. 


Céleste, her hands folded in her lap, kept 
smiling and looking at her plate, on which 
was a scrawny leg of fowl covered with pin- 
feathers and a bad-smelling red sauce. Some- 
times too she looked around the dreary bed- 
room of the inn as if there were something 
interesting to see and she had just come in 
—although she had been there two hours. 
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Then she rose absently from her untouched 
tray of food and began walking back and 
forth. 

She felt very light; it seemed as if she weigh- 
ed nothing at all. Her lips kept smiling a little 
and once or twice she said something out loud 
—after all, or well, really, I don’t know—and 
did not finish the phrase. Her mind was con- 
fused, crowded with thoughts that stifled each 
other, but happy, excited thoughts. At last, at 
last! She had needed his strength so badly, 
needed so badly after those hard months to 
see the man of her heart, to rest in his love 
and understanding. The tears rushed into her 
eyes. She saw them meeting again on that 
ideal plane of which she had dreamed, where 
each recognized the other through all that was 
pure and lofty in their hearts. 

The house of the district commissioner 
stood on a little hill above the river. A short 
drive led to it from the road along which the 
straggling village of Kundulu was built. She 
knew the place, having called there with 
André during Morel’s term. When she turn- 
ed into this drive she could see a light burn- 
ing in the house above. It shone brilliantly be- 
hind the dark trees, and here and there a ray 
penetrated the foliage and struck across the 
path. The drive led to a terrace before the 
house and she saw that the light came from a 
gasoline lantern burning on a back veranda. 
Beside it a native soldier sat sleepily on guard, 
his spiked gun beside him. Everything else 
was dark. The rest of the house and the trees 
rising above it were just a black mass cut out 
of a sky sharp with stars. Her footsteps made 
no sound and the soldier did not rouse him- 
self till she spoke. Then he sprang up and 
saluted, rolling brilliant, startled eyes. 

“IT have come to see the B’wana; is he 
home?” 

The man stared at her a moment, then 
turned and shuffled along the veranda. Be- 
fore a wooden shutter he stooped and spoke in 
a low voice. There was an answer she could 
not hear; then, as the boy turned away, Ver- 
meersch’s voice called some further order. The 
black took up his lantern and led her to a 
porch room at the end. It was strewn with 
wicker chairs and tables and there were one 
or two lamps with shades. She wished the boy 
had lighted one of these and taken away his 
unpleasantly bright light. 

As she waited she could hear some one mov- 
ing in the room beside the porch. Her cheeks 
burned and her hands were cold. Dank airs 
rose from river and forest, and made her 
shiver. Nearby a bird or animal repeated over 
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and over a clear cry, neither sad nor gay, that 
sounded like a child’s whistle, or the whistle 
of a locomotive heard a long way off. Then 
the door opened, slippered feet came slap- 
slapping over the tiled floor, and Vermeersch 
stood in the doorway. He had pulled trousers 
and a uniform coat over his pajamas, and his 
face wore the dazed, rather unwilling look 
of a person just roused from sleep. She had 
risen, her eyes were shining, a smile seemed 
to curve from some unknown depths inside 
her and irradiate her lips. Faintness was about 
her heart. When he should see who it was! 

“Mr. Vermeersch”—she felt herself move, 
float toward him—“it is I.” Now she was near 
him, before him, within reach of his arms. He 
stared down at her: 

“My God! Yes, yes, yes. I was wondering 
who it could be.” He did not put out his arms 
but his hand and he shook hers, still looking 
at her in the same surprised way. They ex- 
changed a few perfunctory remarks. 

The smile remained on her lips, but she was 
suddenly aware of herself standing on Ver- 
meersch’s veranda, and it seemed to her she 
was standing in an awkward position with a 
queer expression on her face. There was some- 
thing she had planned to say to him. It was to 
have been a joke. And now, feeling it was no 
longer what she wanted to say, she said it: 
“You have forgotten me.” 

“No, no, no, not at all.” He glanced over his 
shoulder at the door he had left open and 
went back and closed it. One of the shutters 
of a window that opened from the bedroom 
on his side was ajar and he pulled a chair 
against it. “Now, then, yes, won't you sit 
down, madame?” She sat down with the 
bright lantern light troubling her eyes. He 
lighted a cigarette, making a shield before 
his face with his large, well-shaped hands, 
then sent out a puff of smoke and dropped 
into a chair that creaked under his weight. 
“Everything all right at Babwe?” But he did 
not wait for an answer. “I have been wanting 
to see your husband but I’ve hardly got set- 
tled. I only moved in the first of the month.” 
He glanced at her, then looked away. “Is he, 
your husband I mean, in town to-night?” 

André, he was talking about André. “No.” 
She patted her lips with her handkerchief and 
then patted her hair. She was conscious of sit- 
ting very straight and of her eyes fastened on 
him. And now it seemed that an explanation 
was to be made. In spite of her confusion she 
managed to say: “I was in Kundulu. I knew 
you had been made our district commissioner, 
and as we were fellow travellers——” 
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“Of course. I remember. I remember that 
time. It was on the trip from Stanleyville.” 
He seemed glad to be able to show he re- 
membered which journey it was. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“The damnest trip, too, that was. You know 
we got stuck? Yes, four days on a sand-bar. 
The suffering was intense, ho, ho, ho! Not a 
drop of liquor left in the bar after the first 
night.” 

She laughed too. But she had begun to hear 
the river. A low, continuous murmur, and thx 
great Congo could be divined, rather than 
seen, a void in the darkness, down there be- 
low the bank. Vermeersch was talking about 
the sand-bar and the trouble they had had get- 
ting off, but she was able only to catch the drift 
of what he said, enough to say things herself 
once in a while—to say what was necessary. 
But listening too to the river. Unhurried, un- 
resting—who had used those words? On it 
flowed through the quiet, savage forest to the 
sea. The river gave her courage. Suddenly she 
blurted out: “The time has seemed very long 
since that journey.” 

“Well, now, that shouldn’t be.” He was 
wider awake now, he was beginning to be 
himself. “Why has it seemed long?” 

If he could ask her that, what was there to 
say? “I don’t know.” 

He laughed. “Then, it can’t be very seri- 
ous, can it?” 

She felt his glance on her hair, her throat, 
her bare arms, felt it slip down her body, ap- 
praising her feet even, in their satin slippers. 
She looked up and met his eyes. The blood 
rushed away from the pit of her stomach, leay- 
ing a faintness there. How to explain the pow- 
er they had upon her. He got up and opening 
a cupboard took out a bottle of brandy: “Will 
you have some? Not a drop? No?” He poured 
himself a small tumblerful. He laughed the 
indulgent laugh he reserved, she knew, for 
women, and then, sitting down beside her, he 
began to say nice things to her, things he 
might have said to any stranger, to any indis- 
creet—and pretty—woman who came to his 
house alone. She closed her eyes. 

He took her hand, and when she did not 
draw back he began passing his fingers up and 
down her bare arm. Along with the pain in 
her heart a reeling sense of giving up, a ter- 
rible yielding that drew every part of her. 

“I had forgotten,” he murmured, “about 
little Babwe. No, no, if I had remembered I 
shouldn’t have been so sorry to leave Join- 
ville.” 

Words slowly sinking into her conscious- 
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AN AFFAIR OF THE SENSES 


ness, little by little, like waste objects, not too 
heavy, drifting down through water. “So sor- 
ry,” she repeated, “to leave Joinville!” 

“Well, yes.” He let go her hand to finish his 
brandy. “Of course one doesn’t refuse pro- 
motions when they’re thrust on one. But I 
liked Joinville—no better hunting in the whole 
colony.” He poured himself another drink, 
still talking about Joinville. 

She did not hear him. Joinville—not his de- 
sire that he had left there but against it. And 
Babwe he had forgotten. Her hand was once 
nore.in his. He had raised it to his mouth 
and was kissing the palm. She could feel the 
softness of his lips, the delicate scratching of 
his mustache, his breath on her palm and wrist. 
Faintness seized her. She struggled to her feet. 
Vermeersch looked up at her in surprise. 

“I must go,” she said. 

“Go?” 

“Yes, it’s late. I only wanted—” She broke 
off. What had she not wanted! 

It was plain he had no idea what to make 
ot her and that he was both a little angry and, 
or so she imagined, a little relieved. “Well, 
well, as you prefer, of course.” He dropped 
her hand and lighted a cigarette. Now she 
felt lucid and hard: 

“I am sorry I disturbed you so late.” Her 
voice was polite. She smiled, looking at an 
antelope skin under her feet. 

“Not at all.” He rose. “I'll walk with you to 
the end of the drive. It wouldn’t do, I think, 
to go clear to the hotel. People talk, damn 
them.” 

“They have already talked,” she said braz- 
enly. 

“By God, that’s a fact.” He laughed, but in 
a perfunctory way. It was clear he was puzzled 
by her coming, her going, her attitude. But he 
went on talking about the gossip. “Those two 
damned women, Louvois and the other. They 
did say something. But that’s all forgotten. I 
had forgotten it myself. Well, dear young 
lady, since you insist on going, to my deep re- 

. 
gret 

He picked up the lantern and she thought 
she saw him stifle a yawn. She had never felt 
hate before and now it filled her to the brim, 
wrung, exhausted her. Hate for him and pity 
tor herself. Vermeersch preceded her across 
the veranda. A sudden wind blew up from 
the river with a rustling of leaves and creak- 
ing of hinges and she saw the naked arm of a 
native girl reach out of the window of Ver- 
meersch’s bedroom and pull the shutter to. 





It was cold in her stone-floored room and 
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the candles were burned down to their sock- 
ets. The long ietter on which she had been 
furiously at work was finished. It was a more 
convincing, ingenious and ruinous affair than 
the letter André had written. When it was 
done she read it over carefully. Her uncle was 
fond of her and he had a great regard for the 
moral tone of the service. Yes, the letter would 
do a satisfying amount of harm. She blew out 
the candles and got into bed. 

But although she got into her bed she could 
not sleep. Her excitement had mounted to a 
pitch where excitement itself, even pain, were 
almost pleasurable. She felt outside herself, un- 
real and taut as a wire. And now, in the dark, 
things began to seem different. Vermeersch 
was before her. She saw him as clearly, no, 
more clearly than she had seen him a while 
ago in his house. She heard his voice—never 
was a man’s voice so pleasing. Then a thought 
pierced her. Why had she come away? Why 
had she not stayed with him? The reasons that 
had brought her away seemed all at once 
puerile and lifeless. 

Her face was burning, her heart beating 
fast. She found herself sitting on the edge of 
her bed, and after a moment she began to walk 
back and forth, or sat down sometimes on a 
chair. Sometimes too she held the candle to 
the mirror and looked at herself. Her eyes had 
never been so big and round and bright. He 
had always admired her eyes. Why had she 
not stayed? When she was tired walking she 
got back into bed. But when she tried to sleep, 
pictures kept flashing before her and troubling 
her. There was a fair with everybody whirling 
on carousels and wheels and the air full of 
balloons. There was a train passing, there were 
men dancing in an empty square. Or some 
face she had never seen, a dreadful face with 
supernatural eyes, looked suddenly into hers. 
Sometimes she got up and walked again. 
After a time that seemed neither long nor 
short, that did not pass at all, she knew it was 
morning. She must sleep, she must try again. 
And although she felt as wide awake as ever 
when she lay down, undoubtedly she did sleep, 
for when she next opened her eyes André was 
in her room. 

He was standing by the table reading a let- 
ter. She stared at him, trying to realize his 
presence and what had happened. Then it 
came to her what the letter was he was read- 
ing. She laughed out loud. She sat up in bed 
and began to laugh in this queer loud way. 
André looked up from the page, but she saw 
that his eyes were full of the words in the let- 
ter and that he scarcely saw her. He was so 
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absorbed he did not even notice how she 
laughed. He nodded and smiled, showing his 
satisfaction with what she had done and, with 
the smile on his lips, returned to the page. 

André and the table slid away and away till 
he looked as small as a doll standing on the 
farther edge of the great gulf that had opened 
between them. She was alone on her side, not 
even Vermeersch was with her. For the first 
time in her life she was completely alone. She 
saw this in a way that was more than a 
thought, more than a vision. She saw it as a 
truth and forever. 

André, away off, was fluttering something 
at her. The letter. So that was what she was 
capable of! Last night if she had stayed, would 
she have written it? No. But she knew, this 
morning, she couldn’t have stayed. You could- 
n’t be different from what you were. And she 
was glad she hadn’t. Just an affair of the senses 
—well, that was not enough. Perhaps because 
she was a woman. Or maybe for some other 


reason. Anyhow, she was glad it was not 
enough. 

He was talking. She listened carefully as on 
listens to a voice one has difficulty in heariny 
and gathered that she was to take the letter 
and add something—oh, a very little thing, 
André had thought of. He put the sheets in 
her hand, still talking. She felt the paper in 
her fingers and began tearing it into litt! 
pieces. And tearing the paper she had to cry 
out to André: “I went to his house last nighr. 
I couldn’t live any longer without seeing him. 
He was with a Mangbetu girl. He had forgot 
ten me.” Then she began to sob. 

André, beside himself, was so outraged | 
filled the room with noise. She lay back, sti! 
crying. Vermeersch cared nothing for her. 
André would never forget what she had told 
him or forgive her. For years he would remen 
ber and feel like this. But she said to herself, | 
had to be. And she knew there was something 
in it she would not have been without. 


I Shall Walk To-day 


By Grace Nott CrowELi 


I sHavt walk to-day upon a high green hill, 

I shall forget the walls and the roofs of the town; 
This burden, strapped to my back, shall be unloosed, 
And I shall leave it there when I come down. 


Warm is the hill upon which I shall walk to-day; 
Gold is the sun upon the close-cropped grass, 
And something of the peace of grazing sheep 
Shall permeate my being as I pass: 


Something of the look within their eyes 


Of upland pastures, and of clean wind blown— 
The tranquil, trusting look of those who know 
A shepherd watches, I shall make my own. 


And I shall gather the little wind flowers there, 

And press their sweetness upon my heart to stay, 

Then I shall go back to the walls and the roofs of the town, 
Stronger than I have been for many a day. 
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Join the 
Tower Health League 


7 5 18 
4) More than a million people have sent for copies of ‘Self-Directed 
Body-Building Drills” and Exercise Charts. Each week thousands of 
letters come to the Metropolitan Tower telling how proper exercise 
has brought better physical and mental health to the members of the 
— § Tower Health League—the biggest gymnasium class in the world. 
; From the Metropolitan Tower special radio exercises are broadcast 





| Y in fifteen minute periods every morning except Sundays and holidays. 
Sap Dee : : You may choose your own class each morning at whatever time is 
ty Buiklins . = convenient, between 6:45 and 8:00 A. M. 
4) \ | s=2e= J Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 1031-S 
Sa ko One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









Please send mea free copy of “Self-Directed Body-Building Drills” containing 
diagrams and descriptions of the 32 exercises planned for the members of the 
Tower Health League. 
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Qe up straight, take a deep breath and promise Where vacuum cleaners and electric washing 
yourself three things—better health, better machines have replaced brooms and washboards, 
appearance and a greater capacity for success. and automobiles have made long walks unusual, 
many a good muscle has gone soft. 
Muscles intended to be used in chopping 
wood, pumping water, digging, planting, 
rowing a swimming are likely to be 
forgotten by those who burn gas or fuel 
oil, turn faucets, have no gardens and 
seat themselves comfortably in power 
boats or motor cars. 


The chances are that you have more brains 
than brawn and, like many others, lack 
the physical tone needed for your work 
whatever it may be. 


Perhaps you will say, ‘‘I get enough exer- 
cise and I haven't the slightest desire to 
have big, bulgy muscles.’" Bulgy muscles 
are not essential to good health. Occasional 
week-end games will not develop the 
physical tone that comes only from regu- 
lated daily exercise the year round. 


Wake up the little-used muscles which 
need exercise. Your heart is a muscle and 
the walls of your blood-vessels, stomach 
and intestines are largely muscle. If your 
diaphragm—a muscle—is not exercised, 
your lungs can do only part of their work 
and the abdominal organs will become 
sluggish because they lack the stimulat- 
ing massage which an active diaphragm 
gives. 


The muscles you use each day are not the 
ones which need exercise. Those you do 
not use need it. Ifyou will begin stretching 
them this autumn, you will soon enjoy a 
sense of mental and physical well-being and 
be better fit to meet changing seasons. S 





No one who has any organic weakness 
should exercise without the advice of a 
competent physician. Misdirected or too 
violent exercise may be harmful. Proper 
and intelligently directed exercise promotes 
health for young and old and enables them 
to get more joy out of life. 


find out how many of your muscles are 
very much in need of exercise? Give your- 
self fifteen minutes of intelligent muscle 
stretching in your own room. Within 
twenty-four hours you will know which 
important muscles have been neglected. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ~ ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LarENcE C. Littre has had a varied and 

distinguished career. Graduating from Har- 
vard in 1910, he remained there to do signifi- 
cant work in genetics and cancer research until 
1918. After the war, in which he served as a 
lieutenant in the Aviation Corps, he went to the 
Carnegie Institute as assistant director of the Sta- 
tion for Experimental Evolution. In 1922 he took 
up a prominent and somewhat revolutionary role 
in the educational field, first as president of the 
University of Maine and later as that of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He resigned in 1929 from 
the latter post to resume his research of the causes 
of cancer as director of the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Foundation at Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Robert L. Duffus began his career as a reporter 
on the San Francisco Bulletin. Later he wrote 
for the San Francisco Call and the New York 
Globe, until in 1923 he left The Globe to become 
a free-lance journalist. At present he is a steady 
contributor to the New York Times, with nu- 
merous articles in magazines as well. He is per- 
haps best known for his studies of contemporary 
life in various parts of the United States. 


Lewis Mumford is a steady contributor to the 
Magazine. His new book, “The Brown Decades,” 
is announced for publication by Harcourt, Brace. 


William Harlan Hale has just graduated from 
Yale, where, with Selden Rodman, he caused 
quite a furor by the publication of “The Harkness 
Hoot.” He is now in Europe, where he is plan- 
ning to spend several years. 


Ford Madox Ford is a fine subject for a biogra- 
phy, but a difficult one for a brief sketch. His 
published works are some fifty in number with- 
out counting the innumerable short stories and 
critical essays which have appeared in various 
current magazines and in his brilliant but short- 
lived Transatlantic Review. He is perhaps best 
known in the United States for “The Good Sol- 
dier,” written in the trenches in 1915, and for his 
series of four novels published from 1924 to 1928: 


“Some Do Not,” “No More Parades,” “A Man 
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Could Stand Up,” and “The Last Post.” His ar- 
ticle in this issue is a part of his most recent book, 
which is to be published this fall by Horace Live- 
right. 


Edmund S. Whitman’s article was written in 
refutation of Pare Lorentz’s “A Young Man 
Goes to Work,” which appeared in Scrisnei 
last February. Mr. Whitman is employed by t 
United Fruit Company and does his writing “ 
the side.” His first novel, “No Minor Vices,” 


be published by A. & C. Boni this fall. 


Samuel Harkness is “Minister of Preaching 
and Fellowship” at the Congregational Co: 
munity Church of Winnetka, Ill. 


Albert Guerard is now holding the chair of 
general literature at Stamford University. His 
forty-odd years of travel, study, and teaching in 
England, France, and the United States have 
given him a singularly broad conception of pres- 
ent-day international culture. He is the author of 
ten works on French civilization, as well as of 
numerous articles on more general subjects. 


E. P. O'Donnell was born and brought up in 
New Orleans, where he early absorbed the at- 
mosphere of the “Delta Country.” After travel- 
ling in Europe and all over the United States, he 
returned to New Orleans to enter the advertising 
business. Since then he has been a contributor o! 
articles and short stories to various magazines. 
“Fragments from Alluvia” is his first work to 
appear in Scripner’s. 


Mary Hesse Hartwick writes: “My father and 
mother migrated by covered wagon from the 
Ohio Valley to Pennsylvania. Then, when my 
mother’s patrimony iri the Ohio Valley was sold 
to an oil company, she and Father migrated by 
train to Missouri, where they bought an « 
Southern estate. There I grew up, conjugati 
verbs, carrying tools for my father while he spr 
ed and bored in the orchard. While we worked 
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WITHOUT ADORNING THE Tae 


EF. can think of a great many 

flowery phrases to describe the 
way Fels-Naptha washes clothes. And 
they would all be true. But we prefer 
to tell the story in simple, unadorned 
language—and let the soap itself con- 
vince you of its merit. 

Fels-Naptha washes clothes com- 
pletely clean. It gets out even stub- 
born dirt and clinging grease. Because 
it does, clothes have that fresh look 
and that sweet smell that women 
prize so highly. 

Fels-Naptha can do this because it 
is not “just soap.” It is unusually 
good soap combined with plenty of 
naptha. Working briskly together, 
these two helpers swish through the 
clothes, loosening dirt and washing it 
away. They work gently, too, without 
harm to colors or fabrics. 

You will appreciate that side of 
Fels-Naptha. And your laundress will 
appreciate the speed and ease with 
which Fels-Naptha works. It washes 
so quickly she doesn’t have her hands 
in water long. Even water alone, 
you know, may make finger tips 
shrivel. 

Fels-Naptha requires no coaxing. 





It does a beautiful washing job in any 





temperature of water, in washing 
machine or tub. 

Put all these virtues together and 
you have the moral of our story: 
There is extra help in Fels-Naptha— 
extra help that makes it a splendid 
washing value. We hope you order 
some from your grocer today! 


especial Offer—Whether Fels-Naptha has 
been used in your home for years, or whether 
you have just decided to use it yourself or have 
your maid try it, we'll be glad to send a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Many women who do their 
own housework prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
into washing machine, tub or basin, and find 
the chipper handier than using a knife. With 
it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, anyone can make 
fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) just as they are needed. Mail 
coupon, with four cents in stamps to help 
cover postage, and we'll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. Here's 


the coupon—mail it now! © 1931, Fes @ 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 9s. 19-31 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and 
the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered in this 
advertisement. I enclose four cents in stamps to help 
cover postage. 

Name — 
Str — 























(Continued from page 34) 


my father taught me Greek, Latin, and German. 
After graduating from the Methodist Seminary 
in the town of our home, Fredericktown, Mo., I 
went out to teach in the first schools in that part 
of the Ozarks. After teaching there and in the 
Indian schools I transferred to foreign missions 
and taught in the Philippines, Canada, and 
Alaska. As time went on I grew more and more 
full of desire to try out what my father had taught 
me and had loved so himself: farming. I married 
the first man who asked me and who showed 
sympathy with the farming idea. We then came 
to Montana. Montana, here we are!” 


John Herrmann is the author of several short 
stories, one of which, “The Man Who Had Two 
Stars,” appeared in our August number. He was 
born in Lansing, Mich., and educated at the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan and the University of Mu- 
nich. He and Mis. Herrmann (better known a 
Josephine Herbst) are now living in Erwina, Pa 


“An Affair of the Senses” is the third Africa 
story by Grace Flandrau to appear in ScriBNer’s 
Mrs. Flandrau writes: “I went to Africa chief] 
because a friend asked me to. When she suggestex 
the trip she also asked me if I was a good sailor 
I said no. If I stood the heat well? I said no. If | 
could shoot? I said no. “Well, we'll go anyway 
and so we did.” The trip resulted in the storic 
mentioned above as well as in “Then I Saw th 
Congo,” an informal travel-book published by 
Harcourt, Brace. Mrs. Flandrau has written two 
novels, “Being Respectable” and “Entranced,” 
and is now working on a third, which will b 
called “Land of Opportunity” and will be about 
Minnesota. 


What You Think About It 


E wish to thank the many readers and 

W newspaper editors for the enthusiastic 
words which followed the publication of the Au- 
gust number with the distinguished article by 
Struthers Burt on America and the first of the 
narrative contest manuscripts. We regret that it is 
still not possible to announce the winners in the 
contest (there were over 4,000 manuscripts, and 
they are of such surprising excellence that the 
task of selection is difficult). 

There were many comments on Meridel Le- 
Sueur’s “Corn Village.” An exceptional letter 
reaches us from Maureen McKernan, a former 
Kansan now living in New York, which we hope 
we can publish in full at a later time. It is a fer- 
vent defense of her native State. Doctor Burris 
Jenkins in the Topeka State Journal says of the 
same narrative: 


I do not think it fairly represents Kansas. Morbid, mel- 
ancholy, pessimistic, the story seems to see nothing good 
in Kansas except perhaps a rather fierce and forbidding 
type of landscape, summer or winter. . I don’t know 
why it is, but the editors of the East seem to want every 
picture of the Middle West to be drawn in these abnormal 
colors. I wonder if they have ever seen the soft summer 
beauty of Kansas, the deep woodlands of Missouri. I won- 
der if they have ever known anything of the hospitality 
and kindness of the people of the Middle West. . . . 


There was much smacking of lips over Mr. 
Hilts’s “Drummer’s Rest.” The thought of the 
food at that divine mountain retreat threatened 
ecstasy in many quarters, principally Southern. 





The Columbia (S. C.) State said editorially: 


The eaters of the nation are turning their wistful gaz« 
upon South Carolina. They hunger for our cereals, our 
vegetables, our milk from contented and well-iodinized 
cows as the wandering Israelites, far removed from th 
lush vegetation and fruitage of the Nile valley, longed 
for the “‘fleshpots of Egypt.” 


The State mentions many of the delicacies and 
ends: 


Of course, in this connection, come turnip greens and 
smoked or fresh jowls. Ww hat an arousing, appetiz- 
ing, mouth-watering word that i is! . especially if it is 
sounded and resounded as “jauls” . . . the “ow” as in 
“here’s how,” and not as emaciated and emasculated 
“Soles.” Baked apples, or apple sauce or some concoction 
of apples, go deliciously mated with these JOWLS or, in- 
deed, with any flesh of porkers, from hickory-cured hams 
to sucking-pig—possibly the most ambrosial of all dishes 
and dainties. 


Full results of Scrrpner’s first long-story con- 
test are just being felt. James Gould Cozzens’s 
“S. S. San Pedro” is the September choice of the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. Mr. Bishop’s prize win- 


ner has been very popular. “Lesby” by Elizabeth 
Willis is being published in book form with a 
cover by Wyeth, who asked for the privilege after 


reading the story in the Magazine. New books 


are forthcoming from Nahum Sabsay (“Hurri- 


cane,” just out) and Marjorie Rawlings, discov- 
eries in the contest. The new $5,000 contest is at- 


tracting equal attention. Details will be found 
among the front advertising pages. 
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Before You Select a Used Car... 


INSPECT THE STOCK OF YOUR 
CADILLAC-LASALLE DEALER 


N EVERY community, the Cadillac-LaSalle 

dealer occupies an unusually advantageous 
position from the standpoint of used car 
merchandising. . 


His first advantage—and his most important 
one—comes from the type of new-car patron- 
age he enjoys. The people who buy Cadillacs 
and LaSalles are people of means; consequent- 
ly, the cars they trade in have been given un- 
usual attention. Many of them, in fact, have 
been chauffeur-driven and are in exceptionally 
good condition from every standpoint. 


There is still another important reason why 
it is always wise to consult your Cadillac- 
LaSalle dealer before purchasing a used car: 
his reputation for integrity and fair dealing 





CADILLAC 





has been definitely established. When you buy 
from him, you have the definite assurance that 
everything will be exactly as represented—for 
he may be depended upon to stand squarely 
behind every car he sells. 


You will find that at this season of the year, most 
Cadillac-La Salle dealers have a complete stock 
of the better makes of cars—— many of them 
re-conditioned, and all of them available on the 
easy terms of the G. M. A. C. payment plan. 
Why not make sure, by consulting your Cadillac- 
LaSalle dealer, that your next used car will give 
complete satisfaction? See him today, while you 
can make your selection froma diversified stock. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





SALLE 


LA SALLE V-8 


ry 


CADILLAC V-8, V-12 and V-16 





PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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The effect of rising commodity prices on the 
return of good business. 





A Plan for Raising Prices 


By S. PALMER HARMAN 


HE Committee on Finance and Industry ap- 

pointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Great Britain nearly two years ago, and headed 
by Lord Macmillan, has issued a report which 
contains a revolutionary suggestion. It proposes 
that the central banks of the world—those great 
semi-governmental institutions which have the 
function of controlling the money markets and 
the international money exchanges—shall agree 
on a common policy, with the avowed purpose of 
raising the average price of commodities to a 
higher level. This is something which, until re- 
cently, was regarded as being totally outside of 
the sphere of banking. Prices were supposed to 
find their own level under a more or less modi- 
fied laissez faire, except on those occasions when 
the central banks were obliged to intervene, not 
with the immediate object of influencing prices, 
but of regulating money. If commodities were af- 
fected, it was incidentally. 

Prices have been finding their level—with un- 
happy results—by sliding rapidly downward to 
the extent of 28 per cent in the last two years. 
Every business man knows that the effect has 
been paralyzing, and many observers have seen 
here the reason why great unsold surpluses of 
goods exist side by side with an unsatisfied de- 
mand for goods—“barns bursting with grain” 
set over against “hunger,” and no point of con- 
tact between them, because the machinery of 
price functions badly. Hence the belief of the 
Macmillan committee that the most important 
thing for the central banks to do at present is to 
try to set business going again by raising the 
price level, if they can—and the committee sees 
no inherent reason why they cannot. 

The idea is an arresting one, whatever may be 
thought of its chances of success, because it pro- 
vides a starting point for attacking the problem 
of business depression. Why is price such a vital 
element? Owners of bonds have learned to regard 
falling prices as a blessing, because the fixed 
money income derived from bonds will then buy 
more goods than before. But if the bondholder, 


J 


or creditor, pushes his advantage too far he ma 
lose out in the end by seeing his debtor becon 
unable to pay anything. If this is true of the i: 
dividual investor, on a relatively small scale, it 
equally true of the enormous mass of indebted 
ness which to-day exists among nations. Som 
idea such as this was probably in the minds « 
the Macmillan committee. 

Business, whatever its scope, finds a rapid fa 
in prices a harmful influence for a number of rea 
sons. Unless costs of producing goods for sal 
come down at a comparable rate, and unless t! 
volume of sales is kept at the old level (both 
highly improbable assumptions), profits grov 
smaller and may turn into deficits. Business is 
faced with a hard problem of adjustment. It must 
cut costs either by skimping on maintenance ¢ 
penses, as the railroads have been doing, or by : 
ducing salaries and wages, or by introducing i: 
proved machines and methods. All these are coi 
paratively slow-moving factors, which thus far 
have not kept pace with the fast-moving fall i 
prices. 

If the business man has debts to pay his dif 
culties are considerably increased. He may reduce 
his expenses, but he cannot reduce his debts. T! 
is the nub of the price question, and indicates the 
importance of a rise in prices toward the level at 
which the debts were created, in the expectati: 
that prices would still be near that level when t 
time came to pay. How to bring about a rise is not 
so plain. The British experts recommend lend: 
and investing on a broader scale, the encourag 
ment of strong borrowers to come forward an 
obtain capital to start new enterprises, and a c 
sistent policy on the part of the banks of making 
money cheap and plentiful. There is enough p 
tential credit in the world, locked up in bank 
vaults, to accomplish these ends, and the banks 
would be glad to see the credit put to use if th 
could find strong borrowers. Bank profits ha 
been heavily curtailed because the demand for 
credit, on good security, has slumped. 

(Continued on page 40) 











. Leading the Way Back 


USTOMERS in the area served 

G by the Associated System pur- 

chased 19,489 automatic refrigera- 

y tors during a recent six weeks’ 

refrigerator sales campaign. About 

half of these sales were made by 

dealers who were assisted by a 

plan of cooperation established by 

the Associated New Business De- 
partment. 

Stability from Domestic Use 
Growing domestic use of electric- 
ity from sale of appliances in- 
creases the natural stability of the 
industry. During 1930, use of 
electricity in homes accounted for 
33%% of the total revenues com- 
pared to 28% in 1921. 


This trend of the electric indus- 
try is of interest to those seeking 
sound investments with growth 
possibilities. The achievement of 
dealers in cooperation with em- 
ployees of the Associated System 
in the face of conditions generally 
unfavorable to business expansion 
shows that the utilities are an im- 
portant influence in leading the 
way back to business recovery. 


To invest in Associated securities, write 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System 








For Distributing 
.. Bankers. . 


YOUR WHOLESALE MAN IS 
“1 in 85” 


bidding for the attention of the local 


dealer. A suggestion . . tested and 
proved . . for meeting this competi- 
tion through an entirely new ap- 
proach to the dealer problem, is 
contained in my booklet, “Sales 
Promotion Applied to Securities 
Distribution.” 
Sent without obligation to investment 
bankers 


CHALLISS GORE 


Securities Sales Promotion Counsel 
19 Recror Street, New York 
Digby 4-7166 
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Distribution to Shareholders 


During the past twelve months Twenti- 
eth Century Fixed Trust Shares distri- 
buted to their holders $1.11 per share. 
On the average price of $9 per share, 


QOCENTU RY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY+ NEW YORK CITY 





























A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Net income of the 
Edison Company for the three months 
ended June 30, 1931, was equivalent to 
$2.67 a share on the 1,527,186 shares 
outstanding. This compares favorably 
with the net income for the same period 
of 1930, which was $2.66 a share earned 
on 1,378,556 shares. Net income for the 
first half of 1931 was $517,852 greater 
than the first half of 1950. Common- 
wealth Edison Stock is listed on The 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Stockholders 
now number in excess of 57,000. 


Commonwealth 


This outstanding utility investment is 
available under our monthly savings 
plan. Use the white space below. 


Uriity SECURITIES 


CoMPANY 


230 So. La Salle _ Chicago 


New York 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
es Moines 
Indianapolis 
Tulsa 





St. Louis 


(USE THIS SPACE) 
eet tee ee ee eh he hh he Y 
Write your name and address below and return to us 
for full information about Commonwealth Edison 
Company stock, and our Monthly Savings Plan. 
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Enjoy the Convenience of 


this INDIVIDUAL ELEVATOR 


If the doctor has warned you no 
climb stairs, or if physically incap 
tated, you can have vastly more free- 
dom and enjoyment in your home if 
you will have us install a Sedgwick [n- 
dividual Elevator. Recommended by 
hysicians. Initial cost is reasonable 
deferred payments if you prefer). and 
it costs nothing to operate or main- 
tain. We can make the installation 
quickly without undesirable altera- 
tions. 


Ww Vrite f ” new illustrated booklet 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 155 West 15th St., N. Y 


SEDGWICK rote. 
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There is another way of bringing about a rise in 
prices. It does not operate rapidly and in the pres- 
ent instance it has not operated so uniformly as 
could have been hoped, but it has frequently 
brought results in the past. It is a deliberate re- 
duction in the output of goods which have been 
produced in larger amounts than the markets 
«ould absorb. The use of these goods by consum- 
ers goes on, though in reduced amounts, even in 
periods of depression, and if the supply is cut be- 
low the current consumption a time comes when 
a scarcity instead of an oversupply is created, and 
prices move accordingly. 

This method is not an easy nor an efficient one. 
It means that workers lose their jobs, that debtors 
find it hard to pay what they owe, and that in 
vestors have their dividends reduced. The inter- 
esting thing about the Macmillan proposal is that 
it attacks the problem of price from the stand 
point of the supply of money instead of from the 
standpoint of the supply of goods. Such a method, 
if it works, may work more swiftly and uniformly 
than the present one, and thereby prove to be a 
more satisfactory way of dealing with commodity 
prices. 
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When business or vacation brings you 
to Chicago here’s a smart, cosmopoli- 
tan hotel you will enjoy! Adjacent to 
business district, yet away from its 
clatter and heat. Luxurious outside 
rooms fanned by cooling Lake breezes. 
One block to park and beaches. Park- 
ing and garage. Outstanding accom- 
modations —yet surprisingly low rates! 
Restaurant and Coffee Shop. 








© Me 
_ WAY TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Across the Atlantic to England—on from 

j. * Southampton in one of those great new Union- 
=) Castle motor liners—ultra modern—ultra com- 
| fortable—ultra luxurious—a stop at Madeira 

; —then the thrill of South Africa itself—eternal 
, contrasts—splendid modern cities—a health- 
/ . | ful, stimulating climate unequalled anywhere 
. —a land of boundless opportunities for the 
f man of business. Sailings also from London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
A Senctatn. Suva, New Zealand. 


General P. R 
587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. or Local Steamship Agents 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
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“ AORANGI,” Oct. 14, Dec. 9, Feb. 3 
“ NIAGARA,” Nov. 11, Jan. 6, Mar. 2 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., applv Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
Son Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the Canadian-Australasian Royal 
Mail Line, 999 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


olins 


of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th Centuries 

Send just $1 for handsome big 
catalog (Part I, 210 pages) of Wur- 

litzer violin collection, greatest ever 

assembled. Uniquely interesting. Postpaid. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZERCO 
122 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


Faraway, glamorous places have stirred 
your imagination! Bali, still in its primitive civili- 
zation . . . Benares, India's most fascinating city, 
Saigon, Indo-China, Canton, Korea, Nikko. 
The Franconia includes them without extra cost, 
also Athens and the Holy Land... and all the 
other highlights of a Round-the-W orld voyage. 

140 days ... 33 ports. Greatly reduced 
rates... $1750 up. A perfect, proven cruise ship 
. « » built for world cruising . . . ensuring direct 
docking arrangements at the majority of the ports. 
EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 9 NEXT. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


es 6h. Tt 





WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 


BERMUDA NASSAU 
CUNARD again does the UNUSUAL | 


The world-famed MAURETANIA in all its splen- | 
dour and distinction . . . now at your service 
for WEST INDIES CRUISES. A travel opportunity 


of unprecedented value. 





Spend Thanksgiving Day in Havana... via the 
MAURETANIA. She sails from New York on 
Nov. 19th, stopping first at Bermuda and 
Nassau; Dec. 3rd is her next sailing date for 
the same ports. 10 happy, glorious days, and 
what value for your money! Rates as low 


as $140. 


Bot’ 


Or 16 days aboard the CARINTHIA with 
Christmas Day in Cartagena and New Year's 
Eve in Havana. Sailing from New York, 
Dec. 18th, calling at Nassau, Kingston, Colon. 
Rates from $195. A 9 day cruise in the 
SCYTHIA sails from New York on Dec. 26th, to 
Nassau and Havana. $140 up. 





r Local Agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 












(Continued from page 36} 

Doctor Little’s article on death brought forth 
many letters. We are quoting several of particu- 
lar interest. 

SIRS: 

Ever since I was an interne in Chicago, and reme 
the hundred-bed ward where maintain 
at the expense of the county, I have felt that people of t 
type should be put out of existence. There we had ev 
form of idiocy that flesh is heir to. Some of these had 
be tied up in order to maintain a sitting position, and 
of them had to be carried to bed at night. Why any p 
ple who call themselves human beings would not feel tl 
death was preferable for these individuals, and far m 
economical from the county standpoint, I can’t und 
stand. 

The other class of people whom Dr. Little wishes to ; 
out of existence brings up another question, and that qu 
tion is: when is a person hopelessly ill? It is not often t 
a physician who has been dealing with life and death { 

a number of years is wrong in his prognosis, but there 
sufficient on record where individuals have b 
given up by a number of physicians and yet have m 
perfect recoveries and are leading useful and econo: 
lives. I suppose, if you were really hard-boiled, that tl 
cases occur so infrequently that they could be sacrific 
for the good of the whole. 

Dr. Little says that an incurably diseased individual is 
either in his right mind or is not. In this I disagree. A 
man may not be insane in the true meaning of the wor 
but where he is racked with disease, his mind does not 
function as keenly as it would in normal health and t) 
very fact of his illness would make him want to end 
things right then and now. 
would be worthless as to whether or not he should be put 
out of existence. I make it a practice, if the family agre 
to always give people under my care as nearly a painless 
death as possible, and to that end employ morphine in 
sufficient dosage to keep them comfortable. For fear | 
shall run into some conscientious medical objector in my 
own final illness, I keep a tube of morphine handy so that 
I can administer it myself. Sitting as I am here in my 
office, in good health, I feel that I would take a sufficient 
dose to put me over the Great Divide. On the other hand 
I do not know how I might act when the emerge: 
arose, neither does Dr. Little. L. S. Peters, M.D 


imbeciles were 


cases 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Sirs: 

I have read the article “Let Us 
Clarence C. Little, with interest. 

In this modern day we are too prone to help God run 
the world. No man is wise enough to decide when : 
other person's life’s course is run. It is presumptuous t 
conclude that even suffering may not purify the soul : 
build the better self. Many who have been on apparent 
beds of helplessness have taught others, inspired new 
thinking, and aided in developing real leaders. The qi 
tation “come unto me all ye that labor” is not for de 
but for life. The criminally minded might work a 
gram to get rid of some encumbering person and sex 
his property. I can find nothing in the article to convi 
me that we have any right to shorten a life. 

CurisTIAN F, REIsNne! 

Broadway Temple (Methodist Episcopal), New ¥ 
City. 

AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S VIEW 
Sir: 

I am not as sure as Dr. Clarence C. Little appear 
be that the stupid barbarity which prolongs the life 
cretins and crazed persons, and the agony of the canc 


Face Death” by Dr. 
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(Continued on page 44) 





In other words, his opinion | 
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67 HOTEL - RESORT S 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR,GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OP 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE’ GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD'S WORK 
eh gehen hp. tel ee 
3 Rosron 


A MONTH 


$500 


@ Personal servant, 
sight-seeing trips, best 
hotels, bazaar pur- 
chases and first-class 
rail travel for you, serv- 
ant’s fare included. 










PINEHURST. N. Cc. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
FRAGRANT PINES. 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses (with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, ) 
archery, aviation, etc. 
Reasonable rates, lux- 
urious accommoda- 
tions. Carolina Hotel | «** ~ 
opens October 26. 

























S aeentiitieaemieal 
aati eal 
Three new, 


turbo-electric liners, sister ships 
















a3! NORTH CAROLINA 098% ¢ On-time express- etter Goviowe disp ae 8 aues 
Ory America’s Premier Winter Resort es, English spoken sap de gag ~ 
CRUISES-TOURS everywhere, guides ‘s. S.CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
R P unnecessary. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
To in Summer © Agra’s luminous Taj 13 Days—That’s All 


Mahal, Delhi polo, Fastest inte stal service by sea, Calli: 
camel- “trod Khy ber |at ee at yn conch, coh omit 


Pass, Punjabi nautch {time for sightseeing. 
dancers, holy Benares, | ee 
Bengal tiger hunts, Ia Eade Lele) Lea ED 
Lalla Rookh’s garden - ALL MEW STEAMERS - 
in Kashmir. MTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE PANY 
e Information and No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; 180 No. Michigan 


booklet “Ten India |Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Fran- 
All-Range Tours,” cisco, or any authorized S.S. or R.R. agents, 


Take “ The Grand Tour’ from Scotland, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany,! 
Switzerland, Italy, France, ending with) 
Paris. Moderate prices. Best service. | 


For complete information write | 
TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 
443 PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 












? . | Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
from India State Rail Boston, for space & rate sin our department. 
ways, Delhi House, - 


. 7 . 

38 East 57ch Seeet, TQ Europe in Springtime 
New York. € 
| Sail on luxurious express steamer to the 
@ Or, consult the bet- | Mediterranean. Land at Naples. Travel 
— through Italy at the loveliest season — then 
ter travel agents. Switzerland, France, England, Paris and 
London at their gayest. 
| For complete information write 


| TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 





104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Round the World $690 


22 Cities, All Expenses. Shore Excursions 
Included. Orient 57 Days, 16 Cities, 427. 
Europe 38 Days, 7 Countries, S278. 
ALLEN TOURS, lac., 154 Boylston St., Boston 
JAMAICA B. W.|I. 

Tropical, Modern, Comfort and Luxury. Excellent 


food—all year—for our Northern Travelling visitors. | 
Come SEE and ENJOY Jamaica. Manager, REKA 





























443 PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
Early receipt of copy is urgently asked 





DOM, Half Way Tree, St. Andrew, Jamaica, B.W.1. | 

















~Where-To-Go | for Nov. closes Sept. 25} 





- THE LAST-minute choice of a private school need not prove a disappointment. We have 
visited hundreds of the better schools. We can help you place your son or daughter where 
he will get the training you wish. 

If you are interested in studying dramatics, the dance or any other of the arts, or domestic 
science, secretarial subjects, or any other of the vocations, let us suggest some good schools. 


For full information write to: 
f fi Richard W. Deshon, Director 


Scribner’s Magazine School Service Bureau, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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To see the World at its best, go 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


RESOLUTE 


enjoy the world. 


and immediate significance . . 





Sailing from New York January 6th. 


= SHIP of graciousness — this RESQLUTE:— Spacious 
= rooms air-cooled to your desires. Delightful Weranda 
= Cafe overlooking the passing scene. Swimming Pool flung 
a open to tropical moonlight. Superb cuisine that captures the 
= spirit of foreign dishes. Everything to inspire the mood to 


Then, too, the 1932 itinerary contbines an abundance of odd, 
mysterious placés with real visits irf countries 6f tremendoug 
. 12 days of luxurious travef in 
Gandhi’s INDIA without extra cost, 11 days likewise in 
CHINA, 10 daysin JAPAN ...a most complete itinerary of 
38,000 miles...143 days through five seas and 
thirty most attractive countries, at rates from 
$1750 inclusive of incomparable shore excursions. 


Send for descriptive literature, Local Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
EDMONTON 


LOS ANGELES 
WINNIPEG 


SEATTLE 
REGINA 
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especial 
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LET IT BE 


EGYPT 
THIS WINTER... 


Cruising on the Nile .. . a glorious change 





of environment . . . age-old cities . . . 
temples ... pyramids .. . treasures galore 
. +. yet all the advantages of superlative 
modern comfort and luxury aboard 
Cook’s Nile Steamers and Dahabeahs — 
the paramount Nile Transportation Ser- 
vice. Regular schedule commences Nov. 18 
from Cairo to the First Second 
Cataracts. Let us give you full information. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS CO. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and 











(Continued from page 42) 


and the crippled is not Christian, but I am quite sure that 


it is not right. 

The legal obligation of preserving the existence « 
mindless monsters is considerably more disgusting th: 
the worst stories of anti-vivisectionists about decerebrat 
dogs. To refuse the only effective relief from incurab 
pain is an indictable offense when the sufferer is a d 
or a horse, but an obligation when he is a human being. 
Why? Because human life is so sacred that the st: 
claims the monopoly of taking it by means of the elect 
chair or of machine-guns. The right is granted to jail 
and policemen, but refused to doctors. When and if t 
human race becomes civilised the former will certai: 
be deprived of the right to take life for purposes 
vengeance and the latter will be empowered to use it { 
purposes of mercy. I have never known a doctor or an 
ordinary intelligent person who was not in favour 


euthanasia. 
Rosert BRIFFAUL1 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New York Ci 


OH, GEORGE SELDES! 


ScriBNER’s for May has an article by George Sel: 
“Twilight of the Dictators,” in which he shows up m 
mercilessly the rule of Mussolini and ends his chapter 
garding Italy by saying: “Murder or suicide, that is, f 
eign war or bankruptcy, is the common fate of dictat 
ships, and Fascism faces both.”” Oh, Scripner’s Ma 
zinE! Oh, George Seldes! Remember what happened | 
Smedley D. Butler, the gallant marine? Wait until M 
solini reads that story. My goodness, it’s going to 
something with boiling oil in it! You see. 


R. H. L. in the “Line O’ Type,” Chicago 


Tribune. 
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Joun Henry, sy Roark Braprorp. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

The trouble with most so-called folk tales, 
especially those written by lady authors, is that 
they're so insufferably patronizing. The author is 
forever urging the reader in arch asides to notice 








how quaint, how deliciously primitive, are the 
simple hill-billies, or peons, or clam-diggers, or 
thead-hunters or Welsh glee-singers, whose folk- 
ways are under discussion. ; 

The avoidance of this offensive mannerism is 
the principal distinguishing feature of Roark 
Bradford’s interpretations of Negro lore. In “Ol’ 
Man Adam,” “Ol’ King David,” and again in 
“John Henry,” he has written with a relish that 
is based on humble reverence. His attitude to- 
ward the Negro is not that of an Episcopalian 
settlement-worker or a Baptist missionary or a 
Jewish song-writer; it is the attitude of a Shelley 
toward a skylark. 

“John Henry” has not the full, gusty humor 
of the Biblical fables from which “The Green 
Pastures” arose; but it goes, I think, much deep- 
er into the endless caverns of the Negro char- 
acter. It is beautifully written, with a persistent 
though never obtrusive rhythm. Reading it, one 
unconsciously begins to hum, “Dat bad, bad, 
bad-man Stacker Lee.” 

The House of Harper has done well in its pres- 
entation of “John Henry,” with appropriate 
wood-cuts by J. J. Lankes, but couldn’t they have 
avoided mis-spelling Marc Connelly’s name in 
four different places? 


Sin AND Sex, By Rospert BrirFavutr. 


Macaulay. $3. 


Tue Case Acatnst Birtu-Controt, sy E. Ros- 
Century. 


ERTS Moore. $2.50. 











: Heroes and Tabus 


: Mr. Bradford recounts the legend of a black Hercules—Three volumes 
relating to the Christian Categorical Imperative—Short stories by the 
glib Mr. Hecht and the unlimpid Mr. Faulkner. 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


My Ficut ror Birth Controt, By MARGARET 
Sancer. Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 

In his ferocious blast, published under the per- 
haps deceptive title, “Sin and Sex,” Doctor Brif- 
fault says, “Coercive Christian marriage has pro- 
duced a mountain-mass of wanton suffering and 
injustice. Coercive Christian sex-values have 
poisoned the sexual life of Western society. Those 
manifestations of theocratic tyranny are not only 
to be resisted because all tyranny should be re- 
sisted, but because the substitution of tabus for 
reason and justice in the relations between the 
sexes can have none but pernicious effects.” 

Whereas, Doctor Moore, in his attack on birth 
control, quotes the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI 
as follows: So the Catholic Church “to whom 
God has entrusted the defense of the integrity 
and purity of morals, standing erect in the midst 
of the moral ruin which surrounds her,” pro- 
claims, “any use whatsoever of matrimony exer- 
cised in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated in its natural power to generate life 
is an offense against the law of God and of 
nature, and those who indulge in such are brand- 
ed with the guilt of grave sin.” He adds, “This 
is a simple, direct, and clear statement. From the 
moral standpoint the question is beyond the 
realm of dispute.” 

Doctor Moore’s views are as different from 
those of Doctor Briffault as the mechanism of the 
rack is different from that of the DO-X. He be- 
lieves that the concepts of morality which the 
ancient Jews took over from their savage ances- 
tors must still be enforced, without question. 
However, being a Catholic propagandist and 
therefore exceedingly smart, he knows that in 
the present age even dogma must be clothed in 
scientific terms, so he brings up several legions 
of statistics to support the Papal bull. He de- 
















YALE 


America Weighs 
Her Gold 


By James 
Harvey Rogers 


To what extent is the 
business depression 
due to the present 
maldistribution of 
gold? Must the 
United States assume respon- 
sibility for the worldwide dis- 
tress? What is the future of 
the gold standard? To these 
and other important questions 
a brilliant economist here ap- 
plies himself. 

Illustrated with six striking 
charts in five colors $2.50 









The Craving for Superiority 
By Raymond Dodge and Eugen Kahn 


The current over-emphasis of the “inferiority complex” 
is stressed in this volume which points out the many 
ways in which people assert their craving for superior- 
ity. $1.50 


Beyond the Sublime Porte 
By Barnette Miller 


An illuminating picture of that palace of mystery, the 
Grand Seraglio of Stamboul. Its history, its architec- 
ture, and the life within its walls are vividly por- 
trayed. Illustrated $5.00 


Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, 1931 


Under the Direction of 
Charles P. Howland 


This Fourth Annual Survey deals with such timely top- 
ics as Mexican-American affairs, the Limitation of 
Armaments, and the Bank for International Settle- 


ments. $5.00 
The Crosses 
and Culture of Ireland 
By Arthur Kingsley Porter 


With the aid of nearly 300 illustrations the distinguished 
author discusses the elements of Irish religious art and 
its relation to the early customs and ideas of the Irish 


people. $15.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





New Haven Connecticut 
= == 





votes no fewer than eight chapters to the retu 
tation of the neo-Malthusians, as though thx 
question of over—or under—population had 
anything to do with the moral issue. He proves 
that if the present lack of productivity among 
Harvard men continues there will be no sons oj 
Harvard men in the freshman class of a.p. 2355. 

All these statistics are formed into an order|y 
and temperate argument. But it is an utter!) 
unconvincing one. The phalances of facts dis 
integrate, and the estimable Doctor Moore, |i ke 
all theologians, is forced to fall back into that 
medizval citadel: the absolutism of divine la 
The attempted usage of such facts provides evi. 
dence of the sorry pass to which the church has 
come. It has had to abandon the threat of hc|l- 
fire, the one weapon with which it could enforce 
its edicts. When the church is forced, as in Doc- 
tor Moore’s book, to employ the weapons of its 
traditional enemy, Science, it only exposes its 
own essential impotence. 

Doctor Moore argues for a lost cause, Doctor 
Briffault for an increasingly triumphant one. 
Strangely enough, it is the latter’s book which 
suffers most from excessive vituperation. Doctor 
Briffault tells the truth, and tells it brilliantly, 
but at times too loudly. His readers will be 
wearied by his vehement repetitions, just as 
Doctor Moore’s readers will be unimpressed by 
the dark prospects for Harvard four centurics 
hence. Despite which, and also despite its al 
surdly ill-advised jacket design, “Sin and Sex” 
deserves your careful attention, for it contains 
the most effective onslaught upon superstitious 
tabus that has yet been made. 

Margaret Sanger’s autobiography requires no 
recommendation from me or any other obscure 
reviewer. The gallant efforts of this mighty wo- 
man in behalf of her sex, and indeed of her 
entire species, have been so successful that by 
now the time for passionate justification of her 
is happily past. Her life-story will inevitably be 
regarded, to-day and to-morrow, as testimony to 
the heartening fact that man is not so incurably 
stupid as the priests and the politicians would 
have him. The world isn’t appearing to very 
good advantage at the present moment, but at 
least it is better off than it was in the period 
when such as Doctor Moore didn’t have to apolo- 
gize for dogma and when such as Margaret 
Sanger would have been burned. 





THe CHAMPION FROM Far Away, By BEN HEcutt. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


THEsE THIRTEEN, BY WILLIAM FAULKNER. 
Cape & Smith. $2.50. 

Ben Hecht writes with so much apparent ease 
that one is inclined to view his results with scep 
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... Books Worth Reading 
Are Worth Buying... 











King Albert 
In the Great War 


An account of his Majes- 
ty’s military activities and 
personal experiences _ set 
down with his approval by 
Lievt.-General Galet.  Il- 


lustrated with photographs 


by Queen $6.00 
Wyatt Earp 
stuart N. Lake 

Frontier days come to life 

in this vivid biography of 


a famous frontier marshal 
who outshot the bad men 
of the old West. 

Illus., $3.50 


SPARKS FLY 
UPWARD 


by Pulitzer Prize-W inner 
Oliver La Farge 


The story of a Man and a Revolution in the 
days when war was courage and death came 
like a medal to be worn. This new 
novel, by the author of “ Laughing 
Boy,” combines classic beauty and 
restraint with a flair for the vivid 
moment that is essentially modern. 

$2.50 














Fantastic 
Traveller 


Maude Meagher 


The story of a London 
clerk who lived gloriously 
in the world of dreams. By 
the author of “White 
Jade.” $2.50 


A Man’s 
Own Country 


Katharine Newlin Burt 


The author of ‘‘ The 
Branding Iron” returns to 
the scenes of her earlier 
triumphs with this smash- 
ing romance of the West- 
ern Cow-country. $2.00 


SHERIDAN 


A Military Narrative 
by Foseph Hergesheimer 


One of America’s foremost novelists tells the 
dramatic story of the poor grocer’s clerk in a 
Middle Western town who rose to be one of the 
greatest generals of all time. The dashing cav- 
alry leader, idol of his soldiers and of the North, 
has at last found a fitting biographer. 
Illustrated, $4.00 




















Houghton Mifflin (Company 
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The Grumbler 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
The first complete edition of a farce which bears the 
marks of Goldsmith’s irrepressible dramatic genius; 
produced from the Licenser’s copy in the Huntington 


Library. $1.50 


Allan Ramsay 


By BURNS MARTIN 


All who have learned to appreciate the peculiar charm 
of eighteenth century English poetry will welcome 
this biography that centers in Edinburgh but touches 
literary London at many points. $2.00 


Hamlet 
THE 1603 QUARTO 


An unusually accurate collotype facsimile of the 
famous copy now in the Huntington Library, with a 
brief Introduction; “the book is in itself as comely as 
it is valuable.” — The Nation. $4.00 


Principles of Philosophy 


By CHARLES SANDERS PIERCE 
The first edition of the writings of an American phi- 
losopher who was the creator of pragmatism, one of 
the founders of modern logic, and the inspirer of 
James, Royce, and Dewey. $5.00 


American Interpretations of 


Natural Law 
By BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 


A study of one of the most ancient and most fre- 
quently used of all conceptions in political philosophy, 

which has played a large part in the formation of the 
leading principles of constitutional law. $3.50 


Some Aspects of the Tariff 


Question 
By FRANK W. TAUSSIG 
In this new edition of a standard work on the tariff 
the author brings up to date his account of various 


industries and includes a chapter on the recent 
astounding growth of rayon manufacture. $4.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
11 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Silent 








ticism, as one views the rabbit that comes out 
of the magician’s hat. One suspects that there 
must be something fakey about it, and perhaps 
one is right. Over all of Mr. Hecht’s works there 
is the spell of legerdemain. He deliberately as- 
sumes the pose of the wizard who is solely re- 
sponsible for the miraculous displays of virtu- 
osity. The least diffident and retiring of authors, 
he is continually intruding himself between his 
audience and his show, to deliver a few lines 
of commentary patter for the benefit of those 
too dumb to appreciate the magic. It is on'y 
when he manages to identify himself with one 
of his characters, as in such cases as rar San- 
toyo, The Great Gabbo, The Marvellous Saras 
tro, or the voluble Jo Boshere, that his stories as 
sume the aspect of actuality. 

William Faulkner is otherwise, inestimab)) 
otherwise. His characters are not ventriloquisis’ 
dummies. They are forces over which he has no 
control. He seems to know that he can never 
fully realize them and catalogue them; the ut- 
most he can hope to do is gather enough frag 
ments of the truth to permit the reader to form 
his own hazy impression. 

“These Thirteen” is a collection of Mr. Faulk 





ner’s short stories. Some of them have been pu)- 
lished in this magazine. They are by no means 
all good, for Mr. Faulkner is too indefatigab'c 
an experimenter to be consistently successful, 
This experimentation is not, I believe, deliber- 
ate. It is not calculated exploration. It is more 
like groping in the dark, touching this object 
and that one, half fearfully, in a panicky attempt 
to find the light. 

I should say that the nearest Mr. Faulkner has 
come to self-revelation is in the last of the thirteen 
stories, “Carcassonne.” A horseman is galloping 
on a “destinationless pony, up a piled silver hill 
of cumule where no hoof echoed or left print, | 
toward the blue precipice never gained.” The } 
rider says, “I want to perform something bold 
and tragical and austere.” But his skeleton says, 
“T know the end of life is lying still. You haven't 
learned that yet.” 

Although I do not pretend to understand 
more than a fraction of what Mr. Faulkner is 
talking about, I know that the sounds he utters 
are beautiful, and thrilling and horribly disturb- 
ing. I hope he will not learn what the end of |i! 
is. I hope that he'll continue to grope. There are 
already far too many writers who know precise!) 
what it’s all about. 

THE INTIMATE TWAIN 


My Fatuer, Mark Twain, By CLARA CLEMENS. 


Harper & Brothers. $5. 





There is no doubt that “lovers of Mark Twain” 
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Whuen England’s greatest actress wrote 
to ask a favor of a young Irish dramatic 
critic, she unwittingly inaugurated one of 
the great correspondences of all time. The 
immortal Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw 
corresponded devotedly for over a quarter 
of a century, and the many letters which 
passed between them are now offered to 
the world. 


NEW FICTION 
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THE KIRBYS 

By MARGARET WHIPPLE. A novel of 
unusual distinction about the problems of 
an average family. $2.00 
PRECIOUS PORCELAIN 

By NEIL BELL. A first novel which has 
won superlative praise in England. $2.50 


THE TRAVEL TALES OF 


MR. JOSEPH JORKENS 

By LORD DUNSANY. A famous author 
introduces us toanamazing personality, Mr. 
sernncl samigs adventurer and raconteur 
extraordinary. $2.00 


JAAMPA 

By MIKKJEL FONHUS. An unforgettable 
story of a silver fox, by one of Norway’s 
foremost writers. Illustrated. $2.50 


HIGH HATS 


AND LOW BOWS 

By ELLERY WALTER. The author of 
“The World on One Leg” recounts his fur- 
ther adventures in a vivid and entertaining 


Illustrated. $3.50 


WHITE CHRISTMAS 

Ly MARGARET EMERSON BAILEY. 
A first collection of poems by a leading 
American poet of today. $2.00 


OOK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


From the first word of Shaw’s preface 
to the last word of the last letter, written 


shortly before Ellen Terry’s death, this 


book is amazing in its gorgeous display of 
sheer brilliance, its flashes of inspiration 
and gamut of moods. This correspondence 
is unquestionably one of the most charm- 
ing and beautiful in the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Che Literary Sensation of Our Cime! 


ELLEN TERRY «a 
BERNARD SHAW 


An Intimate Correspondence 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN e@ With a Preface by BERNARD SHAW 





$5.00 at all 
bookstores 


(De Luxe Limited Edition, Designed and Printed by D. B. Updike, $30.00) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MARC ANTONY 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 
Author of “The Life and Times of Cleopatra” 
“An admirable and swift moving biography. .. . A highly 
dramatic interpretation of an important period and arrest- 
ing personality, a worthy companion to its author’s well- 


known study of Cleopatra.”— N. Y. Zimes. Lil. $5.00 
AN OUTLINE OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by WILLIAM ROSE, Ph.D. 
Specially written by twenty-two of the world’s leading 
authorities in their respective fields, this remarkable volume 
for the modern individual contains 1120 pages, embracing 
Science, Philosophy, Economics, Political Science, History, 
Literature, Art, etc. One volume. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE LIFE OF BOIES PENROSE 
By WALTER DAVENPORT. The first biography of the 
last of the great party bosses, Senator Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania. An unfailingly interesting book about this super- 
man of politics. Illustrated. $5.00 


U-BOATS WESTWARD! 


By ERNST HASHAGEN. The Commander of the U-62 
reveals the soul of a submarine’s crew in this thrilling ac- 
count of war-time adventures. A tale of action, pathos, 
mystery, and sheer heroism that is unsurpassed among true 


records of the World War. Illustrated. $3.50 


2 West 45th Street N. Y. C. 








ays" Thomes Ky. 
By Vy 
Ruth A. Firor 


A veritable source book of superstition, 
with particular emphasis on belief in the 
supernatural in Wessex. 


$3.00 


coe 


yngenious Dr. rang 
ln 


Ane By 


Nathan Goodman 


First popular collection of Franklin's scien- 
tific letters, some of which have never been 


published. 
$3.00 


English Biography 
in the Eighteenth Century 


By 
Mark Longaker 
Life-writing as a recognized literary genre 


in full maturity, with a fascinating inci- 
dental picture of the times. 


$5.00 


we oppose th, 
By 


RS 
Emile Cailliet 


Man's resistance to the horror of death 
and darkness from primitive civilizations 
to the present time. Trans. by C. F. Cole. 


$2.00 


SCy y, 


anklin Pie,, 


Roy F. Nichols 


First definitive biography of the 14th Presi- 
dent, with an analysis of the complex 
transition period of American life. 


$5.00 


CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 
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will find in this somewhat devotional recollection 


of him by his daughter a full enjoyment. Begin- 
ning with the early years in Hartford after his 
marriage, it carries through to his death. This 
includes his lecture tour around the world, meet- 
ings with Whistler, Wilde, Kipling, and the 
great men of his own country, and the ordinary 
things of a great man’s family life. Unfortunate 
ly, the book does not add much in fact to the 
exhaustive Paine biography, and as an intimate 
interpretation it attempts almost nothing. It is, 
therefore, in its best sense a confirmation of the 
known Mark Twain, even in the hitherto un- 
published letters. 

\s for the penetrating study of Mark Twain 
by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, that is undamaged, 
if anything, strengthened, by these views of the 
fairly well-tamed lion. To his small daughters 
and his wholly admirable wife he was a “bad, 
spitting, gray kitten” in his bursts of temper. 
They managed him well, and he took it. In a 
word, this book is very loyal and familiar. Read- 
ers who have enjoyed the familiar aspects of 
Mark Twain’s life may enjoy seeing the same 
things again with some new incidents which 
are of a piece with their predecessors. 

ARCHER WINSTEN. 


OF THE UNDERWORLD 


ALEXANDERPLATZ, BY ALFRED DOBLIN. 
Viking. 2vols. $5. 


A novel of the underworld, featuring Franz 
Biberkoff, one-time murderer, burglar and pimp, 
“Alexanderplatz” projects a melodramatic spec- 
tacle of life as it is lived by the scum of humanity 
in Berlin. Patterned somewhat on the Joycean 





stream of consciousness method, and translated | 


in terms of American slang by Eugene Jolas, the 
novel is certainly one of the strangest combina- 
tions of psychological fiction which has appeared 
here in recent years. Strange though it was in the 
original German, it is stranger still in its Ameri- 
can slang idiom. Yet it is this very strangeness— 
a strangeness which almost bowls you over at 
moments when you find Biberkoff astride Alex- 
anderplatz exclaiming: “I won't bat an eye, no, 
sir,” which helps rather than handicaps it as a 
fiction. 

Beginning with the release of Franz Biberkoff 
from prison where he had been confined for kill- 
ing his wife in a fit of fury, Alfred Déblin’s 
novel tells the story of Biberkoff’s attempt to live 
an honest life, recounts his sundry ups. and 
downs, his involuntary participation in a robbery, 
the automobile catastrophe which resulted in his 
loss of an arm, and reaches an active climax in 
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NEW Y “a 


THE BESTSHORT 
STORIES OF 1931 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
Twenty-five superb American 
stories by Faulkner, Callaghan, 
Caldwell, Fitzgerald, Dorothy Par- 
ker and others. New attractive 
format. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1930-31 
Edited by Burns Mantle 

Ten representative plays in a 
clever combination of long ex- 
cerpts and connecting sum- 
maries. Elizabeth, the Queen; Ali- 
son's House; The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, etc. Illustrated. $3.00 


PORTUGAL 
FOR TWO 
by Lawton Mackall 

Blithesome travel experiences ig 

an Eden tourists are only just 

discovering. Lavishly illustrated. 
$3.50 

GOLDEN TALES 

of NEW ENGLAND 


Edited by 
May Lamberton Becker 
Twenty delightfully selected 


stories that will introduce you 
perfectly to New England or 
make you homesick to return. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


JUSTINIAN 

by George P. Baker 
A great personality and the 
measure of his influence shrewdly 
analyzed by the author of Su//a, 
Tiberius, etc. Illustrated. $3.50 


IEwTon D. BAKER 


AMERICA AT WAR 
By Frederick Palmer 


7*HE vivid and authentic chronicle of the American people at a great 
4+ moment in the nation’s history. Because of the author's unique advantage 
aving access to invaluable confidential material this book becomes at 
e the most authoritative and comprehensive record of the services at 
1¢ and abroad of millions of patriotic men and women who made the 
t army in France and its success possible. Dominated throughout by the 
onality of Newton D. Baker, whose part in the Great War is here justly 
down, perhaps for the first time. 
1 on the personal papers of Newton D. Baker, files of the War Department, 
lential cablegrams of the A. E. F., minutes of the War Industries Board, etc. 
o volumes, 850 pages, illustrated. $7.50. 
o a limited, numbered edition, on rag paper, in full 
rocco, signed by Mr. Baker and the author, at 
}.00 a set, subject to prior sale. 





EVERYBODY'S 
WASHINGTON 


by Alden Arthur Knipe 


The essential facts of his life, vivaciously told, 
with a sound appreciation of his character and 
work. Of special interest because of the coming 
Bi-Centennial. Gorgeous colored illustrations by 
Mead Schaeffer. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


by Lt. Col. F. E. Whitton 


An unusual discussion of the whole Revolution 
by,a British officer who has had access to im- 

rtant new matcrial. Provocative and timely. 
With maps. $5.00 


LINCOLN, THE MAN 


by Edgar Lee Masters 

A challenging and fiercely debated appraisal 
which no open-minded person will want to 
miss reading. Illustrated. $5.00 


American Political Leaders Series 


JAMES A. GARFIELD: 
Party Chieftan 
by Robert Granville Caldwell 


Taking advantage of new sources, the author 
recreates Garfield's amazing career and its pic- 
turesque background of men and events and 
re-values his achievements. Illustrated. $5.00 


JOHN G. CARLYLE: 


Financial Statesman 
by James A. Barnes 

The hitherto unrecorded story of Cleveland's 
Secretary of the Treasury who faced the panic 
of 1893, the silver problem, the desperate bond 


issues, in restoring the gold standard. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 








FRENCH PAINTING 
By R. H. Wilenski 


A brilliant, comprehensive survey of the entire history 
of painting in France, by a distinguished critic of 
the younger school, author of ‘‘ The Modern Move- 
ment in Art,”’ ‘Dutch Art,” etc. With 192 illustra- 
tions, twelve being in color, including reproductions 
of many paintings in American museums and private 
collections. $7.50 


THE SCENTED GARDEN 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


Author of *‘ A Garden of Herbs,” 
“Gardencraft in the Bible,” etc 
“*The book goes round the year by odorous plants and 
flowers, enchanting the sense with lovely description, 
giving practical advice, closing with old recipes for 
flower perfumes, scent-bays, pot-pourri, pomanders, 
directions for scenting gloves, tobacco, snuff, etc, and 
for making scented candles. ‘The lost angel of the 
senses’ has here a chance to get back into Paradise.” 
— May Lamberton Becker in the Saturday Review 
$3.75 





NEW TRAVEL BOOKS IN THE 
PICTURE GUIDES SERIES 


BRITTANY 


By Francis Gourvil 


The fascinating story of a unique province — a coun- 
try within a country. With 262 illustrations and map. 
$3.50 


SWITZERLAND 


Northern and Eastern 
By Paul Guiton 
Completing the pictorial survey of this little country 
of marvels. A companion volume to ‘Switzerland, 


Western and Southern.” With 283 illustrations and 
map $3.50 





GREAT MASTERS 
IN COLOR 


The first four volumes in a new series of art books at a 
popular price, each containing 16 full color reproduc- 
tions of paintings by a great master, mounted attrac- 
tively, and so bound as to be easily removable for 
study, exhibition or framing, with informative text on 
the painter's life and works $1.00 each 


BOTTICELLI RAPHAEL 
VERMEER TURNER 





HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 


857 Boylston Street, Boston 


Also Publishers of The Medici Prints 











the state of mind which overtakes him when the | 


papers accuse him of the murder of Mieze, termi- 
nating in his maniacal shooting at the cops. The 
rest of the novel, describing his arrest and in- 
sanity, excellent though it is, is really an anti- 
climax. The analysis of Biberkoff’s insanity, 
however, resulting in the death of the old Franz 
Biberkoff and the birth of a new Franz Biberkoff, 
both identical in body but different in mind, con- 
stitutes one of the weirdest, mind-searching reve- 
lations which has been projected in fiction since 
the death of Dostoievsky. 

“Alexanderplatz” is nothing less than a saga 
of the underworld, relating as it does the trials 
and tribulations of Franz Biberkoff who is more 
than Franz Biberkoff, for he is the spiritual em- 
bodiment of thousands of Biberkoffs, erstwhile 
cement and transport workers, erstwhile shect 
metal and tin-type workers, erstwhile copper 
smiths, boiler makers, riveters, who have striven 
to “go straight” but have been so buffeted about 
by economic circumstance that they have been 
bent crooked in the process. Franz Biberkofl, 
then, is at once a symbol as well as an individual 
creation—a symbol in his suffering as well as in 
his final vision of a new social world. 

V. F. CaLverton. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Tue Screntiric OuTLook, By Bertranp Russet. 
W.W. Norton. $3. 

This is Bertrand Russell at his best, both as a 
serious thinker and as no mean practitioner of 
that sardonic humor which, in a mad world, seri- 
ous thought is apt to foster. The reader—whose 
name, I hope, will be legion—may learn that 
science is not, as he perhaps supposed, the name 


of a province, but of a policy of thought. This is 7 


Russell’s definition: “A scientific opinion is one 
which there is some reason to believe true; an un- 
scientific opinion is one which is held for some 
reason other than its probable truth.” Which 
being interpreted means that scientific thought is 
another name for common sense, and unscientific 
thought is another name for common nonsense. 
Russell points out that a physicist will sometimes 
exhibit a good deal of common sense when talk- 
ing about physics, but will display a remarkable 
amount of common nonsense when talking about 
politics, theology, income-tax, house rent, or the 
bumptiousness of the working classes. In this 
book he attempts to show that common sense 
may be applied to other things besides physics, 
and his survey of such possible applications 
ranges from Galileo and Pavlov to the Holly- 
wood movies, touching by the way on most topics 
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Ellery Queen’s 


3rd and best murder 


thriller 
THE 
DUTCH SHOE 
MYSTERY 


By the author of “The Roman Hat Mystery” 
and “The French Powder Mystery 


The richest woman in Amer- 
ica is about to undergo an 
operation in the hospital 
she founded. A door opens, 
a long, still form is wheeled 
in. The surgeon bends over, 
lifts the sheet—and finds 
the woman, murdered a few 
minutes before. . . $2.00 


| 
4 Gorgeous Parade! 


PILCRIMS 
OF THE 
SANTA FE 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Drama—tragedy—heroism, _ stalk 
the pages of this record of the 
Santa Fe Trail, from the early 
Spaniards through to the days of 
the Mormons, the frantic Forty- 
niners and the railroad. $3.50 





ESS LT 

Write today for full details of the 
$20,000 Prize 
Novel Contest 


announced by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
London—to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 130 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C 








443 4th Avenue 
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Was Your Garden a FLOP! Read 
THE 
GARDENER’S 
F RIE N D5? ane other rests 


By George S. Chappell 
& Ridgely Hunt 





A rollicking spoof on gardens 
and gardening but amazing- 
ly, through the chuckles, 
there is much sane gardening 
fact. Robert Lemmon, House 
and Garden, hails it as “the 
best gardening book I have 
ever read. A grand gift book.” 
Hilariously illustrated — by 
Haenigsen. 2.50 
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ven More Uproarious than | 
“Sins of New York” 


SINS of AMERICA | 
As “Exposed” by the Police Gazette 
By Edward Van Every 


Our national portrait in the 7o’s and 80's, as 
viewed through the files—and 209 _nerve- 
shattering woodcut reproductions—of the old 
National Police Gazette. (Drama, extrava- 
gances, scandals, tragedies—the Charlie Ross 
kidnapping, the famous Beecher-Tilton affair, 
the Lydia Thompson leg show, the San Fran- 
cisco Jekyll and Hyde and whatnot.) Intro- 
duction by Thomas Beer. ($5.00) 
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Your bookseller has these books — ask him today! 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 











FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 
Editor of VANITY FAIR introduces 


THE PERFECT 
HOSTESS 


By Rose Henniker Heaton 


“The Perfect Hostess” is that incredible thing, a new 
type of etiquette book. Not until I opened its sprightly 
pages did I realize how thoroughly fed up I had become 
with the usual guides to polite behaviour; the standard- 
ized formule so inevitable in our manuals of etiquette. 

Its outstanding feature is that, while it is packed with 
needed information it is all i impé arted, not as instruction, 
but as light-hearted entertainment. A. solid dish but 
served with the sauce piquante of wit. 

The problems of the perfect host, the perfect guest,— 
and even the perfect pest—are indicated and solved, 
sometimes in verse, sometimes in prose. The social 
gamut of the book extends from mutton chops, ash- 
trays and coat hangers to such abstruse problems as the 


marriage question, complaining husbands, incurable 
golfers, and very rich relatives. 
Every page of “The Perfect Hostess” shows evi- 


dence of tact and good breeding. It also proves an old 
truth, inborn in gentle folk, unknown to snobs—that the 
secret of good manners is consideration for others. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WASHINGTON 
MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 


dares to tell the story of 
Washington politics, poli- 
ticians and society that 
the newspapers dare not 
and will not print. It has 
been the NATIONAL BEST 
SELLER since publication, 
now in its 14th edition. 
$3.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT wc. ny A~ 
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under the sun and above it, such as education, 
religion, psychoanalysis, love, advertising, and 
Soviet Russia. 

The book is obviously written for America, not 
for England. Wisely so. Books on science are not 


read in England unless, like those of Lodge, 
Eddington, Jeans, or Malinowski, they contain 
a good deal of common nonsense. When Ber- 
trand Russell saw Jeans’s last book lying on my 
table, I thought he was going to be sick. His 
regurgitations have found relief in the present 
work, which will greatly add to his unpopularity 
in England, and to his popularity in America. 
It is timely, it is sometimes brilliant, it is nearly 
always wise. Read it. Then read it over again. 
Rosert Brirravct. 


A DARING GERMAN 


A Cutturac History oF THE Mopern AGE, BY 
Econ Frirepett. Vol. II. 
Knopf. $5. 

“A Cultural History of the Modern Age” is 
profound and helter-skelter. It takes history to 
new places, but it is often drunken and dim- 
eyed. It is fond of hallucination. It takes the 
older histories, and plays all kinds of cavernous 
and idealistic tricks around them. It is history, 
perverse, daring, and with banners. 

It would be well to take this volume of the 
mystically probing German, dealing with Ev- 
rope and America—more or less—from 1618 to 
1814, and compare it rather closely with the 
customary history of the same time. It would be 
a study in the chasms mentally dividing man- 
kind. Friedell is like a frisky child with a con- 
stant sense of God and metaphysics; most other 
historians are slow inventory-takers, snuffling 
accurately among the conquests, inventions, 
diplomats, ambassadors, and writers of the past. 
For Friedell has put God again into history; a 
merry and irrational God. He scorns those who 
do not see God in events. 

The second volume of this mischievous and 
impressive work begins with the Thirty Years’ 
War and goes to Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 
Within this volume, Friedell does more tearing 
up of historical old boulevards than nearly any 
one in literature. Spengler is a sober adjuster of 
the historical situation; Friedell shouts as he 
demolishes. 

Did historian ever before make the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries mostly “Baroque” and 
“Rococo”? Friedeil makes the Puritans, John 
Bunyan, and Oliver Cromwell all “Baroque.” 
The author makes a mighty to-do about, say, the 
meaning of “Baroque”; but, to me, he never 
gets into satisfactory sunlight here. The new 
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CRANMER 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1556 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Dupe to Henry VIII's lust and arrogance, 
he lent his power and office to the cleavage 
of England from the Roman Church. By 
the author of “Richelieu” and “Wolsey”. 
16 illustrations ; $5.00 





























EUGENIE: 
Empress of the French 
By Octave Aubry 
A little cold for all her majestic looks, but 
shrewd enough to make the Emperor pro- 
pose to her! Here is the definitive portrait of 
the world-famous Empress of France. 
16 illustrations $3.50 























The Letters of 
GIACOMO 
PUCCINI 


Edited by 
Giuseppe Adami 


The history of lovely, 
world-popular operas in 
the intimate words of their 
composer. The personal- 
ity, artistic vicissitudes, 
and family life of a genius. 


5 illustrations $3.50 








Godey’s: 
Sarah Josepha Hale 


By Ruth E. Finley 


She believed that women had rights, but 
the first “Lady Editor” was too clever 
to antagonize her Victorian audi- 
ence. An addition to Americana. 
9 colorplates and 24 halftones 
from old prints. $3.50 


The Lady o 













THE LADY 
of BEAUTY: 


AGNES SOREL 


By Jehanne d’Orliac 


First to be called the fa- 
vorite of a king! The story 
of Agnes Sorel—one of 
the great love stories of 
history—set against the tu- 
multuous life of fifteenth 
century France. 


18 illustrations $3.00 


























THE 
FRENCH BOY 


By 
Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
Translated by Ida Treat 


Not quite a novel and not 
quite memoirs—but the 
author’s own story of 
what it means to a boy to 
be born in France and 
grow up a Frenchman. 
18 illustrations by the author. 

$2.50 














The Deb’s Dictionary 
By Oliver Herford 

For every lover of delicate and 

indelicate humor—a rowdy alpha- 

bet of absurdities, with 75 of 

Herford’s own unsurpassable 

drawings $1.50 


The Eagle’s Shadow 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 
The story of Henry Charette’s bit- 
ter fights and daring for the sake 
of the exiled Napoleon and for 
the love of Memory Gresham. $2 














CHARLESTON 


Historic and Romantic 
By Harriette K. Leiding 


The story of Charleston 

one of the loveliest and 
most individual of cities 

with its proud families, 
fragrant gardens, old 
houses, and dramatic his- 
tory from the early discov- 
erers to the present day. 
80 illustrations . $3.50 











Washington Sq. LI pp INC O TT 


Philadelphia 

















EVELYN @SCOTT’S 


masterpiece 


A Calendar 
of Sin 


A continued narrative, concerned 
primarily with emotional love as it 
affects the fate of various types of 
American men and women, repre- 
sented here by five generations of 
one family. One of the outstanding 
books of the year. 


Two volumes. $5.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
189 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Are you tired of 
triangles and tragedies? 


Would you like to read a thoroughly de- 
lightful story about two lovable characters 
and their adventures and misadventures 
in matrimony? Ask your bookseller for 
“Two People,” A. A. Milne’s first new 
novel, and be prepared to enjoy a rare feast 
of droll humor, deft wit, and lightsome 


romance. 


TWO PEOPLE 


The Love-Story of a Happy Marriage 
By A. A. MILNE 

Author of 

“When We Were Very 

Young,” etc. 

$2.50 everywhere 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 








300 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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verbal possibilities can all be seen in miniature 
in this one sentence (page 104): “The character. 
istic beverage of the mature Baroque was cof. 
fee...” Years and years of loving, eating, 
quarrelling, planning, dying, being born: and 
later—an audacious historian will publish a book 
in Munich and say: It all was Baroque.—This 
has its funny side. 

The large, condemning statement that can 
be made about Friedell, is that he, too, is not 
fair to the past and history. The object of his. 
tory is to give one the means of fully feeling the 
past. The professional historians leave out vast 
emotional slabs, and so does Friedell. You can be 
so profound and novel you forget the homely 
and warm. Friedell describes most ‘richly the 
food and dress of people, but always as an 
esthetic and philosopher; as an inquisitive out- 
sider. And history, however deep, should still 
be a narrative: even “cultural history,” what. 
ever that is. Friedell’s book is too much a suc- 
cession of static essays. It should be speedier. It 
should ring, move, collide. If you deal with 
Kant in your history, you should still get, in 
your style, something of Dumas and “The Three 
Musketeers.” History is first of all: Story. 

And there is no inevitability in Friedell’s his 
tory, and no exciting proportionateness. Coleridge 
isn’t mentioned, while the German Lenz easily 
gets his page. Cultural history shouldn’t be so 
patriotic. In other places, Friedell seems to rove 
just as he likes: saying hello to this. great man 
or event, talking too long to this one, and al- 


together snubbing that one. ere 
§ 8 Ext Steck. 


REVOLUTION—AND AFTER 


Tue KinsMEN Know How To Diz, sy Sopuie 
BoTCHARSKY AND FLoripa Pter. 

Morrow. $3. 

Hurricane, By NAHuM Sassay. 

Scribners. $2.50. 

I Went To Russia, By Liam O’FLAHERTY. 

Harcourt. $2.50. 


Chronologically considered, these books, each 
recording a personal Russian experience, should 
be read in the order listed. The first may be 
termed a war book, and is a tribute to the bravery 
and endurance of the Russian soldier by a Red 
Cross nurse who, sensitive to impressions, has set 
them down in a series of graphic pictures breath- 
ing with life, excitement, humor, and pathos, and 
bearing the aspect of truth. The Russians por- 
trayed are the Russians we used to know, by a 
Russian with an outlook of the past; hence the 
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There Are Stirring Tales Here 
SEA DOGS OF TODAY 
by Cflan yi Villiers 


author of By Way of Cape Horr, etc. 
A real and exciting story of the sea today; its mys- 
teries, its ships and the men who sail them. ///us- 
trated. $2.50 





INHERITANCE 








INHERITANCE 
by John Drinkwater 


The author reconstructs the yeoman life of 
English publicans, farmers, coachmen and 
coachmasters of the eighteenth century—and 
gives us a vivid and charming picture. ///us- 


trated. $3.00 





“A colorful and spirited narrative” 




















THE SOVIETS 
CONQUER WHEAT 
by Cfnna Louise Strong 


“More than any other of our writers on Russia she has 
the gift of vivid and authentic detail. The fervor, the 
fanaticism . .. the vast churning up process now under 
way in Russia’s field are excellently suggested.” Simeon 
Strunsky, NV. Y. Times, Illustrated, $2.50 


FATAL RIVER: 


The Life and Death of La Salle 
by F, rances Gaither 


Highly readable biography, crowded with colorful 
characters and exciting deeds; with much material 
drawn from original sources, //lustrated. $3.00 


An Elegant Peeceadillo 
by George Rheims 


The hero, a conscienceless rascal, deals lightly with 
lovely ladies and fine escapades and perpetrates the 
most hilarious hoax of all time. A highly diverting, 


REE picaresque novel. J/lustrated, $2.00 


“Good red facts are here” 
The People of the Leaves 
by Vivian Meik 


The author discovered and lived among a Bengalese 
aboriginal race, the most primitive known to science. 
“Fiction could not be more artfully written.” News 


Chronicle, London. Illustrated. $3.00 





ANCIENT 
AMERICANS 


by Emily C. Davis 


co-author of Magic Spades: The 
Romance of Archacology 


The first book to tell the whole an- 
cient story of North and South 
America. Incas, Aztecs, Mound 
Builders, Cliff Dwellers and many 
others live again on these pages 
dealing with our glamorous ar- 
chaeological past. Jllustrated. 


$3.50 


HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY 


by Robert E. Pinkerton 


The first popular account of “The 
Company of Gentlemen Adven- 
turers trading into Hudson’s Bay” 
to be written in twenty-five years. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


HEADLONG 
by Genevieve Parkhurst 


An engaging, romantic novel of 
the problems of the modern woman 
“on her own.” Victoria, generous 
and honest in love, solved her 
problem in the only possible way. 


$2.00 
FLAX: POLICE DOG 
by Svend Fleuron 
Illustrated by Cecil Aldin 


A unique book. The novel of a dog, 
by the most popular of Continen- 
tal animal-story writers. For all 
who love dogs—and who does not? 


$2.50 


HENRY 


HOLT and 
COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE . .° N.Y. C. 























Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


ANY people who should be writing never 
even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can of- 
ten be earned for material that takes little 
time to write — stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, recipes, 
etc. — things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 
Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal., is but one of many men and women trained by the 
Newspaper Institute of America to make their gift 


for writing pay prompt dividends. 
He writes: 





**Since enrolling with the N. 1. A., 
I have written several articles for 
health publications that have been 
accepted. I am now engaged in the 
preparation of some articles on 
church music and on_ business. 
Again I want to assure you that I 
am well satisfied that I decided to 
learn to write by your copy-desk 
method.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing — a course as free from 
academic ‘‘isms"’ and “‘ologies"’ as a newspaper office — 
a course as modern as the latest edition of this morning's 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments — just 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to write 
by writing — acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, 
magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting 
their time oer money, we have prepared a unique Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing — 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tior, etc. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York 





Newspaper Institute of America 55K 261 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing A pli- 


tude Test and further information about writing for profit, 
as promised in Scribner’s—November. 

Mr. 

SCE as n.waee 

Miss 

Address . 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesme. wi 


Why don tow crite? | 








lively sympathy acting persuasively on the read. 
er; hence also the shock of disillusion precipitated 
by the dramatic events of February, 1917. It is 
just as well that we are given but a glimpse of 
these, for the author is at her best when in tu 
with the events. Miss Pier’s part in the collabor 
tion appears to have been limited to the Englis! 
ing of the text, while Sir Bernard Pares’s Preface 
serves no apparent purpose. 

Mr, Sabsay’s novel bears the impress of actua 
ity scarcely less strong than Miss Botcharsky’s 
autobiographical narrative. He too begins in a 
mood of exultant hope, born of the Februar 
“bloodless” revolution, whose rapture he « 
scribes with first-hand detail; but his heroes and 
heroines are likewise doomed to disillusion—in 
the events of October. For a White partisan 1 
author is curiously detached; indeed, he is at his 
best in the final chapters which depict the _ 
cane in full fury. Is this book fact or fiction? Tha 
one is forced to ask the question should conve) 
both praise and blame. 

What of after, what of Russia of to-day? Let a 
visiting Celt answer. Liam O'Flaherty, practised 
writer and man after our own heart, went there 
for a short visit “to join the great herd of scoun 
drels, duffers and liars who have been flooding 
the book markets of the world for the past ten 
years with books about the Bolsheviks,” and the 
result has been worth it. He is serious without 
being solemn, informative yet entertaining. The 
reader is made to think and chuckle at the same 
time. It ought to be translated into Russian, if 
only to show the ardent Communists their weak 


points, but it never will be. ¥ 
Joun Cournos. 


PROUDER THAN SPANIARDS 


Baseve Peorpie, sy Dorotuy CANFIeELp. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Basque are a race inhabiting the Pyrenees, 
partly in France and partly in Spain. Since the 
time of Charlemagne, when they set upon his 
rear-guard in the pass at Roncevalles, they have 
objected to French and Spanish domination. At 
the present time their objections take the form 
of smuggling, in the main. 

In “Basque People” Dorothy Canfield does jor 
the Basques in France (Biarritz, Itsasmendia, 
Urona, Mendiberria, Bayonne) something of 
what has been done for those in Spain by Eleanor 
Mercein. These are short stories, all bound 
gether by the recurrence of characters and 
racial similarities of the Basques. Their sanity and 
independence constitute the theme of the book, 
and Miss Canfield builds upon this theme stories 
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A Selection from the MACMILLAN Fall List 





Literature 


The Divine 


Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri 


Translated by 
jefferson B. Fletcher 


~ By far the best I have 
ver see ag 


n 
C. H.Grandgent $5.00 


The Golden 

Thread 

Ry Philo M. Buck, Jr. 

\ sound evaluation of 
ree thousand years 

of literature from 

Homer to Hardy. $4.00 


The Story of 
English 
Literature 

By E. K. Broadus 
Mr. Broadus displays 
an unusual gift for viv- 
ifying every phase of 


English literature. 
$5.00 


New $1 Editions 


A Preface to 


Morals 
By Walter Lippmann 


Your Money’‘s 
Worth 


By Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink 


Fear 

By John R. Oliver 
These books of lasting 
value, published for- 
merly at $2 and $2.50, 
are now offered in new 
editions at $1.00 


Rome and the 
Romans 
By Grant Showerman 
The daily life of the 
Roman citizen is enter- 
tainingly depicted. 

200 illustrations $5.00 


THE 





JOHN MASEFIELD 
MINNIE MAYLOW’S STORY 


In this new collection of poems, Mr. Masefield 

ably displays the power that won for him the 

high honor of Poet Laureate of England. 
Limited edition $25.00; regular edition $1.75 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR 


William Lyon Phelps writes: “Mr. Robinson’s 
new poem is one of his most notable works. Its 
dignity and austerity, its severe beauty in con- 
struction and style, its shrewd and profound 
analysis of human nature, reveal the foremost 
living American poet in the plenitude of his 
powers.” Limited edition $25.00; regular edition 


$1.75 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
COMPANIONS on the TRAIL 


William Allen White says: “It is a most interest- 
ing book. . . . This latest record of his journey- 
ings is a worthy volume in the series which in- 
cludes the life story of his father, of his mother, 
of his wife, of his own literary career.” $2.50 


STUART CHASE 
MEXICO: A Study of Two Americas 
In collaboration with MARIAN TYLER 
A best-seller everywhere. “A unique and invalu- 


able contribution to current enlightenment.”— 
Ernest Gruening $3.00 


LEWIS BROWNE 
SINCE CALVARY 


“Those who liked This Believing World will like 


Since Calvary even better.”—Saturday Review. 
$3.50 
JOHN R. OLIVER 
ARTICLE THIRTY-TWO 


A provocative novel of clerical life by the author 
of Victim and Victor. $2.50 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
HILL TOWNS AND CITIES 
OF NORTHERN ITALY 


Mr. Arms has made 56 drawings and etchings to 
illustrate the text by his wife, Dorothy Noyes 
Arms. Limited Edition $100.00; regular edition 

$25.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 





Goncourt 
Prize Winner 


Malaisie 

By Henri Fauconnier 
“A delightful book, an 
elixir to sip, tasting its 
rare philosophy.” — 
London Times. $2.50 


Winner National 


Arts Club Prize 


In Defense 

of Tomorrow 
By Robert D. Bowden 
An examination of 
“The Soul of America” 
which presents our life 
and culture in a new 
perspective. $2.00 


Biography 


Portrait of an 


American 

By R. P. T. Coffin 
The traditional spirit 
of America seen in one 


man’s life. $2.00 
Mahatma 
Gandhi a Work 
Edited by 


C. F. Andrews 
The second volume of 
Gandhi's autobiog- 
raphy. $2.50 


Home from 


the Sea 
By Sir A. H. Rostron 


The hero of the 
Titanic disaster tells 
the story of his inter- 
esting life. $4.00 


Modern Civili- 


zation on Trial 
By C. Delisle Burns 


“An extraordinarily 
competent exposition” 
of our civilization to- 


day. $2.50 


MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 

















1900 A. D. 


by PAUL MORAND 
Author of New York, etc. 


A panorama of France at the turn of the century, by 
one of the most brilliant writers of our day. In it are 
the glittering life of Paris, the ferment in literature, 
and brilliant figures including Ellen Terry, Zola, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Anatole France, the Rothschilds: the ar- 
tists, the musicians, the excitable and violently parti- 
san politicians, the elegant clubmen and ladies of 
fashion and practically all the well-known figures of 
the day in Anglo-French sport and “high-life." $2.50 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF | 
LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


A Biography by PATRICK BRAYBROOKE, F.R.S.L. 
Author of The Genius of Bernard Shaw, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, etc. 

This book, which promises to be one of the year's 
most important biographies, casts light on Douglas’ 
relations with Oscar Wilde and Frank Harris and 
also gives a complete history and analysis of his 
literary work. With six illustrations, bibliography and 
index. $4.50 


THE HORSE IN ART 


by LIDA L. FLEITMANN 
(Mrs. John Van S. 
Bloodgood, M.F.H.) 
With 100 full-tone illus- 
trations and photo- 
graphs. Chapter head 
and tail pieces drawn 
by Edward King. This 
book, which will become 
the standard authority in this field, is an exhaustive 
study with the fascinating touch of the expert. $15.00 


CARMEN by PROSPER MERIMEE 


Translated and Illustrated by ALBERT STERNER 
An excellent new translation of this famous French 
classic by one of America’s best known artists, 
$7.50. Autographed edition with original dry point, 
95 copies. $40.00 


AN ELEGY WRITTEN INA 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


by THOMAS GRAY 


Frank Adams, one of England's leading artists, has 
illustrated each verse of this immortal poem with a 
full page plate of exquisite loveliness. A volume to 
be treasured, and a distinctive gift. $7.50 


WILLIAM | 
FARQUHAR 
PAYSON 


598 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 














of interest and beauty. The failings of the 
Basques are neither denied nor palliated, though 
their virtues are extolled. 

“*You asked me what was in my queer Basque 
mind that I can smile silently over the accusation 
that we have no art. . . . No art? I'd like to ask 
the people who say that—but they would never 
understand—is there nothing a human race can 
learn out of a long experience of life save how to 
paint lines on crockery pots? Is there no poetry 
that is not written but lived?’ ” 

KENTON KILMER. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


GraFT IN Business, BY Joun T. Flynn. 


Vanguard. $3. 


America’s Primer, By Morris L. Ernst. 
Putnam. $2. 

For those who still feel that democracy as a 
political system and capitalism as a social force 
are worth preserving, there is dark depression 
in these books. Read with recollections of the 
late Mr. Barron of the Wall Street Journal in 
mind, they are enough to make one reflect upon 
the reported belief of Lenin that all capitalism 
needed was plenty of rope—it would see to its 
own suicide. 

Very calmly and with an evident desire to be 
helpful rather than caustic, Mr. Flynn touches 
upon the forms of business graft so common to 
this country. For any one who has been in busi- 
ness there will be no need of proof in many of the 
practices cited, but he carefully supplies it in all 
instances, quoting either from court decisions or 
from respectable publications which are not ordi- 
narily keen for criticism of American business. 

In addition to the minor grafts (bribes to pur- 
chasing agents, rebates, favors to clerks, etc.), 
Mr. Flynn tells in detail of such major operations 
as the collapse of the St. Paul railroad, the re- 
financing of the Goodyear Rubber Co., the fail- 
ure of the Bank of United States and of the Cald- 
well group in the South, the Bethlehem Steel 
bonus incident and the ramifications of the Eaton 
interests. He earnestly pleads for reform from 
within before reform—and perhaps annihilation 
of the capitalistic system—is compelled from 
without. 

Mr. Ernst’s book is an exce!lent general picture 
of the faults of the same capitalistic scene, done 
too not in a gloating spirit but with hope that the 
future will see a happier time than we know in 
the present. The difference is that Mr. Flynn is 
anxious to fix up the old, while Mr. Ernst desires 


a new deal. rial 
K. S. CricHTon. 
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FANNY THE GREAT 


Finny Kemece, sy Dorotnte Bosse. 
Minton, Balch. $5. 

[his is a fascinating book about a magnificent 
woman. Emotion, rather than acute critical intel- 
ligence, guides the hand of the biographer—page 
alter page is spread thick with a kind of Anglo- 
American marmalade. Yet one reads; the interest 
is continuous and mounting; one even wonders 
whether an equal effect could have been achieved 
except by the biographer’s surrender to the luxu- 
riant emotionality of this amazing woman, this 
belated conquering Elizabethan who at seven- 
teen, as Juliet, achieved one of the greatest tri- 
umphs in the history of the English stage; who 
set all Victorian America by the ears through her 
inability to love, honor, and obey the stupid and 
bewildered Georgia planter whom she married, 
and by whom she was ultimately divorced; who 
achieved a vast and almost unmitigated freedom 
for herself, while incidentally disrupting the slave 
morale of her husband’s plantation, but was never 
either an unqualified Abolitionist or an unquali- 
fied feminist; who knew intimately and was ad- 
mired by every important figure of her generation 
in art, letters, and politics, from Carlyle, Thack- 
eray and Tennyson in England to Channing, 
Wendell Phillips, and Hawthorne in America; 
who wrote good verse, sound criticism, effective 
plays, and permanently valuable reminiscences; 
who felt and, especially in her later years, thought 
herself into an acute critical awareness of prac- 
tically all the social and political problems of her 
time; who, at seventy, climbed the Alps singing 
with a still great voice; who, at seventy-five, 
would drop her knitting and fill the room, as by 
magic, with the living, breathing figures of 
Shakespeare: Juliet, Beatrice, Desdemonde, Lady 
Macbeth; who was keenly and humorously aware 
of her own absurdities, didn’t care in the least 
what other people thought or said about her, and 
said exactly what she thought about everybody 
else. Glorious Fanny! If the subject overpowers 
the biographer, as she more or less does, in the 
end she is likely to succeed in overpowering the 
reader. This book is worth reading. 

James Rorty. 


HENRY JAMES ANEW 


Tue Lapy Wuo Came To Stray, By R. E. SpENcER. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

R. E. Spencer’s first novel is a notable example 
of the consistency and fluency of present-day 
writing, and he has treated a slight theme with a 
sensitive style and an insight worthy of more 
solid material. In point of fact, his novel is a 


| 598 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


A Cartoon History 
of the Nineteen Twenties’ 
by ROLLIN KIRBY 
Foreword by WALTER LIPPMANN 
Portrait Frontispiece by 
ALBERT STERNER 
For many years chief cartoonist of 
THE WORLD, Rollin Kirby is preemi- 
nent in his field. These cartoons, with 
brief notes and quotations from con- 
temporary sources, are a mirror of 
post-war America and a monument to 
one of America's greatest newspapers. 


$3.50 








| MEN, HORSES & HUNTING 


By William Scarth Dixon, author of Fox Hunting 
in the Twentieth Century, etc. A history of the de 
velopment of hunting and horse-breeding. $6.00 


THE CHACE 
By Charles J. Apperley (‘Nimrod’). With an in- 
troduction by Owen Culbertson. Newly illus- 
trated by Edward P. Buyck, R.A.B $7.50 
De Luxe autographed edition of one hundred 
copies. $20.00 


New Books on Art 


(Complete catalogue on request) 


| AN OUTLINE OF MODERN PAINT- 
ING IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


The modern schools of painting and the signifi- 
cant developments that have taken place in The 
New World, as told by S. C. Kaines Smith, 
Keeper of The Birmingham City Museum and 
Art Gallery. Illustrated in color and in mono- 
chrome. $7.50 


MODERN FRENCH ART: 
Edited by Basler and Kunstler. THE POST-IM- 
PRESSIONISTS, (Monet to Bonnard), THE MOD- 
ERNISTS, (Matisse to Segonzac), both with front- 
ispieces in color, and 72 monochrome reproduc- 
tions in gravure. Each $2.75 


INTIMATE PAINTINGS of the 
GEORGIAN PERIOD 


An illustrated Record and Review. Edited by 
George C. Williamson, LL.D. Limited Edition, 
350 copies, of which 100 are for the United 
States. $25.00 


Have you read THE FIDDLER OF THE RITZ, 
the memoirs of Armand Vecsey? Cosmo Hamil- 
ton calls it “Literary Champagne!” ($3.00) 


WILLIAM 
FARQUHAR 
PAYSON 


























KINGS © me MAKING 


THE PRINCES OF WALES 
By E. Thornton Cook 


Here are the stories, strange, romantic, often 
tragic, of England’s twenty Princes of Wales. 
Some held the title for a few weeks only; some 
never came to the throne. One was born in 
sanctuary of a queen so poor she depended 
upon charity for her daily bread. One lived 
and died in exile. One was Prince of Wales 
for sixty years! We begin and end with an 
Edward. Mrs. Cook devotes a long and inter- 
esting chapter to the present popular Prince 
contrasting him with his predecessors. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


















of those who 
buy it already 
HAVE other 


dictionaries! 


"TNT 


Simplif ze] 


DICTIONARY 


“The Modern Authority” 









Busy writers, students, business men 
need a dictionary which gives correct in- 
formation quickly. The WINSTON contains 
1500 pages and 3000illustrations. Includes 
10 additional departments of necessary infor- 
mation, and Atlas of the World in colors. 
Defines every word so that its use 
. be instantly understood - 
See it at your bookstore, or let us send 
ne u the WINSTON for ten days’ examination. , 
y postman $5. If you wish to returnit after 
ten days your money will be refundedin full. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1411 Winston Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dr: Stemmerman’s Great New Book. 


INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, high blood Press 
acidosis, rheumatism, kidney troubles, headaches, nervousness, inat ilit 
concentrate, sleeplessness, etc if you would be free from the slaver 
constant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin thus: Send for 
free brochure. It reviews “Intestinal Management” fully, contains t 
full chapters | (to give you an idea of its re idability and yood sense) vy 
“Insomnia,"’ “Is Exercise Worth While?” “Shall We E at Fr sits 2 
tables?" and includes a biographical sketch of its internationally know: r 
Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. (New York University and Bellevue He al 
Medical College). 
He tells you in simple language, how to permanently banish constipation 
its serious consequences; how to flush the bowels daily without the u 
drugs, minerals, oils or enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 y 
active experience as a regular medical practitioner and as a specialist in i 
tinal hygiene. 
Some of This Book's Valuable Chapters and the Subje 
Dr. Stemmerman in His Personal Te lez 





ts Handle 






More and Happier Years . . . The Nature and Sign j of Ce 2 
tion . Germ Life in the Intestines . . . Encouraging Good Ge 

to Supplant Bad Germs . “latulence . Acid SIS , He 
burn . Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and Biliou 

re Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and Correcti 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids . - Insomnia; Nervousness 
Constipation and its Effects on the Sexual Functions . Constipatic 


Skin Troubles . . . Constipation and the Prostate . . . Personal Be: 


Depends on Correct Elimination Dangers of Fasting 


Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action Headache Chronic 
Occasional . Rheumatism and Arthritis .. . . Colitis and « t 
Results of Constipation Is the Enema a Friend? Is Exer: ise 


Exercises That Benefit. Especially | in Constipat 
Internal Visceral Auto Massage 
The Cure by Relaxation and Milk 


Worth While? . . 
" The Technique of Defecation 
Relief by Lubrication 


Se ae Why are Drugs in Disfavor? Reviewing Some Drugs 

Used in Constipation . - Yeast A Great Hoax . . Furnishing 

the Body with Heat, Energy and Repair . . . Baking Powder, the Sinner 
. Weakening the Staff of Life So-Called “Health F« 


Shall We E at Fruits and Vegets ab es? 
We Survey Certain Foods The Beneficial, Necessary Soup 
° Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries . Food for the 
Aged . The Management of Constipation. EVE RYONE who values 
health and longevity should SEND TODAY for this free brochure, to 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. A85, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Food Idiosyncrasies 


ghost-story; but it is a ghost-story in the best 
traditions of Wilkie Collins and “The Turn of 
the Screw.” At her husband’s death, Katherine 
and her young daughter come to live with his 
four sisters. Together, they inhabit a mansion 
possessing the requisite atmosphere of horror, but 
this atmosphere is achieved subtly and unob- 
trusively. Shortly after her arrival, Katherine dies, 
leaving her daughter to the mercy of the tyran- 
nical and unearthly old ladies. But Katherine 
had Come To Stay, and after her physical de- 
parture, the rooms are still filled with the lovely, 
haunting music they had known before her 
death. She materializes on several occasions; then, 
one by one, the other sisters pass on, only to re- 
turn and make the night hideous. 

Mr. Spencer has avowed his indebtedness to 
Henry James, and possesses almost all of James's 
involved sentence-structure, though slightly less 
of his faculty for saying very little in a great many 
words. His book has charm, graciousness of style, 
acuity of observation..When he elects to aban- 
don fantasy and touch life at more points, he will 
be more than merely entertaining. 

Atvau C, Besste 





THe -Travet Taces oF Mr. JosEPH JoRKENs, By Lorp 
Dunsany. Putnam’s. $2.—Jorkens is perhaps the most 
consummate liar of all time. What makes his gorgeous 
fabrications most fascinating is the subtle, convincii 
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HIS FIRST NEW NOVEL IN FOUR YEARS 


Published MAID IN 
November 2d ai WAITING 


by 
John Galsworthy 


The story of a charming 
young English girl’s fight 
to save her brother from 
dishonor and of the two 
men, an English naval of- 
ficer and an American 
scientist, who sought to 
win her love. $2.50 
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date, complete form. Prepared by foremost living authority. 
reference plan carries you from word you look up to every other 5 
related word. = cee : 
vides — i ae for fullest development of ideas. Now the outstand- 
ing vocabulary builder. Over 600 pages on fine grade paper; hand- L > c D : A 
some, gold-stamped, sturdy binding. Thumb-indexed, only $4; 
thumb-indexed copy for five days’ trial use. Address: G. P. Putnam’s 

be issued two volumes at a time until the set 


| . 
NEW ROL ai Die TIONARY | Read the advertisements for all other encyclopedias. 
| Then compare the actual value of the sets themselve:! 
MOST COMPLETE®/#* KIND & 
Gives new command of languages | VOLUMES OF 
ERE is the famous Roget’s Thesaurus in new, handier, up-to- THE NEW 
Over 250,000 synonyms and antonyms arranged in single alphabetical 
order for quickest location of the word you want. New unique cross- | 
Writers and puzzle fans are ‘hailing The Roget Dictionary as their 
greatest aid for finding the exact word to express any thought. Pro- 
plain, $3.50. 
EXAMINE FREE 
See for yourself how the new plan makes this the outstanding dic- A RE NO Ww REA D Y ! 
tionary of synonyms. Examine it at your bookseller’s—or send for ; 
Sons (Dept. 5011), 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. The complete set will consist of twelve volumes, 
price $30. The remaining eight volumes will 
is completed. For further information, ask your 
bookseller or send for free descriptive catalogue. 





The lowest - priced of all modern encyclopedias 





Ask about special pre-publication price—$Q25 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 Fourth Avenue New York 











against-your-will reality with which Lord Dunsany 
vests them. It is almost as easy to believe Jorkens’s tale o 
the Abu Laheeb as it was to sail down the Yan with 
Dunsany a-many years ago. There are thirteen talc 
and twelve of them are good. 
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THe Giories OF VENus, BY SusAN SMiTH. Hart 
$2.50.—Once it was the Dome and the Rotonde. Nov 
it is Mexico and a pulqueria called Las Glorias de Ve 
where the disillusioned American ladies and the c1 

| wandering artists gather for their loving and drinking 
and talking-talking-talking. The general effect is c 
ful, interesting, and amusing. It is called a novel but 
more a sequence of related pictures—all brilliant and 
very real. Orozco does six illustrations. 





“Are youa virgin?” he ested coldly ALBERT Grope, BY F. O. Mann. Harcourt. $2.50.-— 
Strange how novels run in cycles. A few months ag 


“Hatter’s Castle,” Victorian to the core, charmed t 
critics and pleased thousands of readers. Now “A! 
Grope,” a page out of Dickens if there ever was on 


deemed good enough to be a selection of one of the | 


clubs. Albert is a harmless individual, who liv 
harmless life filled with the little tragedies of the averag 
soul. His story is pleasing—‘‘comfy” might be a better 


With 27 full-page illustrations by the author word. 
THUNDER BeELow, sy THomas Rourke. Farrar 


BY JOHN HELD, JR. Rinehart. $2.50.—With almost no exceptions th 


Author of “Women Are Necessary,” “Grim Youth,” etc viewing boys and girls screamed “Hemingway 
they read this molten story of men and—a woman i 


t 





Distinctive and unforgettable short stories tropics. All right. Let them have it.. “Hemingway” 
by America’s most popular illustrator who And what of it? The book has lots of stuff—charactet 
has become, also, one of America’s most that live, a plot that stands sturdily alone, dialogue 
popular writers of short stories. is real and descriptions of the hot countries that set | 
$2.50 at bookstores vancuarp | Plood boiling. And there are lots of people who 1k 
Hemingway. Ww WwW 
ILLIAM EBE 
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